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CHAP.  I. 

Origin  of^  the  volunteer  system — Its  singular 
character  and  important  services — Exertions 
made  by  Mr.  Grattan  to  accomplish  a  free  trade 
for  Ireland — Proceedings  upon  that  subject  in 
the  English  parliament — Sentiments  of  Fox 
upon  the  Irish  volunteers — Determination  of 
the  Irish  commons  to  obtain  a  redress  of  com- 
mercial grievances — Success — Increase  of  the 
volunteer  bands — Grattans  speech  in  favour 
of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland — 
Issue  of  the  Jirst  effort. 

JL  HE  years  1778  and  1779  present  a  singular 
but  glorious  era  to  the  historian  of  Ireland.  They 
furnish  an  instance  of  military  patriotism  which 
it  were  perhaps  vain  to  look  for  in  the  annals  of 
any  other  country.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  volunteer  system  commenced;  an  instituuoa 
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2  Origin  of  the  volunteer  system. 

so  peculiar^  especially  in  its  effects,  that  its  ori- 
gin deserves  to  be  related  with  some  minuteness. 

About  this  time,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore the  present  period,  some  detached  corps  had 
been  embodied  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  county  of  Wexford,  by  the  public 
spirit  of  some  gentlemen;  but  the  volunteer  army 
of  Ireland  is  specifically  indebted  to  a  letter  of 
Sir  Richard  Heron  for  its  formation.  These 
hosts  of  armed  citizens,  self- paid,  self- commis- 
sioned, not  only  protected  Ireland,  but  for  many 
yearsshed  a  glory  round  her;  ahd,  while  they  asto- 
nished England,  had,  it  is  believed,  the  power  of 
checking  the  ambitious  projects  of  France  in  her 
mad  career.  The  south  of  Ireland  was  languish- 
ing under  the  embargo  by  which  its  provision  trade 
was  almost  wholly  annihilated,  while  the  north 
was  equally  suffering  in  its  linen  trade  from  the 
pressure  of  the  American  war.  This  falling  off, 
necessarily  impaired  the  little  revenue  which  the 
country  provided,  and  while  the  reduction  of  the 
former  produced  a  general  discontent,  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  latter  rendered  it  impossible  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  defence  of  the  kingdom.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  town  of  Belfast,  which  had 
been  visited  eighteen  years  before  by  invasion, 
and  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  similar  calamity 
now.  when  the  coasts  of  Ireland  were  insulted  by 
American  privateers,  and  vessels  captured  in  sight 
of  land,  and  when  France  was  openly  leagued  with 
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America  in  her  revolt  from  the  mother  country  *, 
applied  to  government  for  protection  against  the 
common  enemy,  who  then  menaced  it  with  pe- 
culiar danger.  Sir  Robert  Heron  (secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire)  returned  a  very 
plain  and  candid  answer;  government  could  afford 
it  none. 

Many  idle  suggestions  have,  at  various  periods, 
been  thrown  ,out  against  the  illegality  of  the  vo- 
lunteer army;  but  surely  the  reply  of  Sir  Robert 
Heron  is  an  answer  to  all  such  opinions.  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  people  apply  to  government 
for  defence  in  the  hour  of  extremity;  govern- 
ment says,  we  can  afford  you  none;  what  then 
becomes  the  instinctive  duty  of  the  applicants? 
To  provide  for  their  own  defence.  The  compact 
between  the  state  and  the  people  is  dissolved  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  that  peculiar  case;  and  it 
would  be  a  frantic  kind  of  loyalty  and  su>bmis* 
sion  if  individuals,  so  circumstanced,  should  say, 
"  Well,  we  will  not  take  arms  into  our  own  hands; 
since  it  so  happens  that  we  cannot  be  defended 
by  the  government,  we  are  too  dutiful  to  act  in 
our  own  defence ;  we  will  remain  still,  and  quietly 

*  Heu  !  nescia  mens  homini  futuri! 

"  Little  did  that  ill-fated  monarch  know  that  he  was  form- 
ing the  first  causes  of  those  disastrous  events  that  were  to  end  in 
the  subversion  of  his  throne,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  family,  and 
the  deluging  his  country  with  the  blood  of  his  people."-^- 
Cumin's  speech  in  defence  of  Archibald  Hamilton  Kowan? 
Esq. 


4-  Surprize  of  government  at  the  volunteer  system. 

await  the  destruction  that  threatens  us."  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  heroism  would  find  many 
admirers  or  any  imitators; 

Well  then,  thus  abandoned  to  their  own  means 
of  defence,  their  spirit  soon  supplied  the  defects 
and   imbecillity  of  administration.     Belfast,  An- 
trim,   and    the   adjacent   counties,    poured, forth 
their  armed  citizens.    The  town  of  Armagh  raised 
a   body  of  men,    at   the   head    of   whom   Lord 
Charlemont  placed   himself.     Every  day  beheld 
the  institution  expand,  a  noble  ardour  was  almost 
every  where  diffused,   and  even  where  it  was  not 
felt  perhaps,   it  was  at  least  imitated.     Several 
who  had  at  first  stood  aloof  from  motives  of  dis- 
trust as  to  the  object  of  these  associations,  and 
their  constitutional  character,    now  joined  them, 
and  so  general  was  the  enthusiasm  that  no  land- 
lord could  meet  his  tenants,  nor  any  member  of 
parliament  his  constituents,   who  was  not  willing 
to  serve  and  act  with  the  gallant  band  of  his  coun- 
trymen.     Government  was  astonished.      It  be- 
held, with  unavailing  regret,  the  effects  of  its  own 
work,  and  saw  enough  to   dismay   them,   though 
their   prophetic   eye   could    not   take  in   all   the 
future,    nor  their   minds  anticipate  all  that  was 
destined  to  flow  from  this  patriotic  body  of  men. 
It  was  beyond  their  power  to  dissolve  the  cohorts 
that  associated  themselves  for  military  glory  and 
to  save  their  country.     Contending  dangers  agi- 
tated administration.     An   army  acting   without 
any  authority  from  the  crown  was  a  subject  of 
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great  alarm,  but  French  invasion  was  a  cause  of 
alarm  still  more  immediate;  and  yet  no  other 
troops  had  ministers  to  oppose  to  invasion  than 
this  formidable  volunteer  army,  with  whom,  or 
without  whom,  they  now  did  not  know  how  to 
live.  America  had  drained  both  kingdoms  of 
their  forces,  and,  for  the  raising  of  a  militia,  go- 
vernment had  no  money  and  the  volunteers  no 
inclination.  They  looked  around  for  succour, 
but  they  looked  in  vain  *.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  their  numbers  amounted  to  42,000  men. 
The  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde, 
Lord  Charlemont,  not  to  mention  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  stations,  commanded 
them  iii  different  districts. 

Having  thus  briefly  related  the  origin  of  these 
celebrated  associations,  it  will  remain  to  be  de- 
veloped, in  the  regular  progress  of  this  history, 
what  share  they  afterwards  took  in  the  political 
events  that  affected  their  country. 

After  a  long  recess,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham^ 
shire  convened  the  parliament  on  the  12th  Octo- 
ber, 1779.  Mr.  G rattan  opposed  the  speech  of 
the  lord-lieutenant,  as  containing  nothing  explicit, 

*  The  only  expedient  that  was  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
divide  the  volunteers,  was  to  propose  to  some  of  their  officers 
in  the  south  to  get  commissions  from  the  crown,  or  take 
them  out  at  first,  as  for  form's  sake  merely;  because,  said 
they,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  and  your  being  taken  prisoners, 
such  commissions  alone  will  entitle  you  to  an  exchange.  At 
that  very  moment  a  noblfc  English  army  was  captive  in  Ame* 
rica. 


6         Mr.  Grattan  moves  for  a  free  trade. 

nothing  satisfactory.  The  interests  of  Ireland 
were  neglected  by  the  ministry;  no  system  of 
amelioration,  no  plan  of  improvement  was  sug- 
gested. She  seemed  to  be  deserted,  and  no  re- 
dress offered  itself,  but  what  sprung  from  the 
people  themselves.  But  was  it  wise,  was  it  po- 
litic, to  force  the  people  upon  the  amending  of 
their  own  wrongs?  Mr.  Grattan  moved  an 
amendment,  which  depicted  in  vivid  colours  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country,  and  maintained 
that  the  only  resource  left  to  support  their  ex- 
piring trade  was  to  open  a  free  export  trade,  and 
to  let  his  majesty's  subjects  enjoy  their  natural 
birthright.  Not  only  the  leading  patriots  on  this 
'occasion,  but  even  several  of  the  immediate  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  were  for  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Hussey  Burgh,  who  was  then  prime  Serjeant, 
acting  with  a  view  to  ministerial  finesse,  and  in 
order  to  deprive  Mr.  Grattan  of  the  honour  of 
carrying  his  amendment,  moved,  in  lieu  of  it^ 
one  exactly  similar  in  spirit,  and  which  was  unani- 
mously assented  to  *.  This  was,  that  "  it  is 

*  Mr.  Hardy,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  minute  knowledge 
of  all  the  various  springs  that  regulated  the  political  measures 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  gives  the  following  history  of  this 
famous  and  opera; ive  resolution; 

"  To  counteract  Mr.  Grattan's  amendment  the  ministerial 
speakers  introduced  much  general  expression  as  to  the  trade 
of  Ireland,  but  ihe  opposition  could  n  t  be  so  deceived.  It 
•was  resolved,  that  a  positive  unequivocal  requisition  to  be  re- 
stored to  our  commercial  rights  should  be  preferred  by  the 
house  of  commons*  Mr.  Grattan's  amendment  was  prefaced 
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not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade 
alone,  that  this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from 
impending  ruin/'  This  address  was  carried  by 
the  speaker  to  the  viceroy  amid  the  thundering 
acclamations  of  the  populace,  between  two  linea 
of  Dublin  volunteers,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  in  arms  and  uniforms,  which  extended 
the  whole  way  from  the  parliament-house  to  the 
castle.  So  perfectly  correct  as  well  as  spirited 
had  the  conduct  of  the  volunteer  army  been 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons, almost  as  soon  as  it  met,  voted  their  unani* 
mous  thanks  to  them.  In  the  upper  house  a  simi* 

by  a  preamble,  stating  the  necessity  and  justice  of  our  claims. 
Mr.  Burgh,  at  that  time  prime  serjcant,  approved  of  the 
amendment,  but  condemned  the  preamble,  and  suggested  one 
short  simple  proposition.  Mr.  Flood  whispered  him  across 
the  benches,  *  State  a  free  trade  merely.'  Burgh  instantly  adopted 
the  words,  and  moved,  that  nothing  but  a  free  tranie  could 
save  the  country  from  ruin.  Mr.  Grattan  at  first  objected  to 
the  withdrawing  the  preamble,  as  he  not  only  considered  it  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  any  motion  that  could  be  made  on  the 
subject,  but  was  afraid,  by  dividing  the  proposition,  to  make 
room  for  some  adroit  and  successful  parliamentary  manoeuvre 
which  would  get  rid  of  the  whole.  However,  when  Mr.  Con- 
nolly, the  brother-in-jaw  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  who, 
from  that  connexion,  as  well  as  his  rank  and  situation,  might, 
in  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  house,  have  commanded  a  ma- 
jority, not  only  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  a  tree 
trade,  but  against  the  preamble,  Mr.  Grattan  withdrew  it, 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  did  so  in  the  full  and  entire 
expectation  that  the  resolution  as  to  a  tree  trade  should  be 
unequivocally  supported.  Mr.  Burgh's  amendment  was  then 
put,  and  carried  unanimously." 
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lar  vote  passed  with  only  one  dissentient  voice, 
and  that  was  Lord  Chancellor  Lifford's  who 
honestly  stated  as  a  reason,  that  "  he  could  never 
join  in  a  vote  of  thanks,  as  a  peer  of  parliament 
or  a  lawyer,  to  any  set  of  men,  he  their  motives 
ever  so  laudahle  or  patriotic,  who  were  acting  in 
a  military  capacity  against  law." 

One  consequence  of  this  determined  aspect  of 
the  Irish  parliament  was,  that  in  the  English 
house  of  peers  Lord  Shelhurne  moved,  that  his 
majesty  might  be  addressed  to  take  into  recon- 
sideration the  two  motions  for  procuring  relief  to 
Ireland,  which  in  the  preceding  session  had  been 
rejected  by  large  majorities,  and  that  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  direct  effectual  redress  to  his 
suffering  people;  but  though  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  llillsborough,  Earl  Cower,  Lord  Cam- 
den,  and  several  other  noblemen  of  weight  and 
importance,  the  question  was  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  82  against  37-  The  same  subject  was 
debated  with  more  warmth  in  the  commons,  but 
with  the  same  result.  Lord  Upper  Ossory  moved, 
by  way  of  resolution,  the  substance  of  what  had 
been  moved  by  Lord  Shelburne  in  the  peers.  All 
parties  agreed  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme distress,  all  concurred  in  opinion  that  her 
distresses  should  be  relieved  ;  but  while  all  were 
agreed,  nothing  was  done.  The  physicians  con- 
sulted about  remedies  while  the  patient  was  dying 
for  want  of  them.  It  was  during  the  debate 
upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Upper  Ossory *s  that  Mr, 
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Fox  delivered  the  following  sentiments  respecting 
the  volunteer  associations  of  Ireland. 

"  They  had  been  called  illegal,"  said  he,  "  but 
whether  legal  or  illegal,  he  declared  he  entirely 
approved  of  them.  He  approved  of  that  manly 
determination  which,  in  the  dernier  resort,  flies  to 
anns,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance.  When  the 
last  particle  of  good  faith  in  men  is  exhausted, 
they  will  seek  in  themselves  the  means  of  redress; 
they  will  recur  to  first  principles,  to  the  spirit  as 
well  as  letter  of  the  constitution;  and  they  can 
never  fail  in  such  resources,  though  the  law  may 
literally  condemn  such  a  departure  from  its  ge- 
neral and  unqualified  rules.  Truth,  justice,  and 
public  virtue,  accompanied  with  prudence  and 
judgment,  will  ever  bear  up  good  men  in  a  good 
cause,  that  of  private  protection.  God  knew  that 
he  sincerely  lamented  the  cause  which  produced 
this  sad,  he  could  not  but  say,  this  perplexing 
and  humiliating  alternative.  He  most  heartily 
lamented  that  any  cause  had  been  administered 
which  seemed  to.  justify  violence  or  resistance; 
he  dreaded  the  consequences,  however  justifiable 
in  their  origin,  or  moderately  or  judiciously  con- 
ducted ;  but,  whatever  the  effects  might  be,  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  such  a  power  was  in- 
herent in  men  ;  as  men  and  citizens  it  was  a  sacred 
trust  in  their  hands,  as  <i  defence  against  the  pos- 
sible or  actual  abuse  of  power,  political  treachery, 
and  the  arts  and  iutiigues  of  government:  and 
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when  all  other  means  failed,  resistance,  he  should 
ever  hold,  was  perfectly  justifiable." 

It  may  be  briefly  observed  upon  the  doctrine 
contained  in  this  extract,  that  it  is  one  more  cal- 
culated to  produce  injury  than  benefit.  When 
any  body  of  men,  acting  together  for  the  attain- 
ment of  one  common  purpose,  are  told  from  high 
authority,  that  armed  resistance — in  other  words, 
rebellion —  is  justifiable  if  all  other  means  have 
failed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  they  will 
dispense  with  the  if,  assume  the  proposition  as 
proved,  and  act  upon  the  assumption  of  a  gene- 
ral principle  directly  subversive  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  hostile  to  the  foundations  of  civ.il  so- 
ciety. A  more  moderate,  a  more  practicable, 
and  a  safer  system  to  inculcate  would  be  to  refer 
the  alternative  of  seizing  arms  only  tc  extreme 
cases,  clearly  and  definitely  proved.  The  warmest 
admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  however,  must  admit,  that 
his  notions  of  liberty  and  freedom  partook  some- 
what too  largely  of  republicanism,  which  seemed 
in  him,  to  be  grafted  upon  the  pure  stock  of 
whiggisrn.  His  conduct  during  the  French  revo- 
lution proved  this. — To  return,  however,  to  Ireland 
and  her  concerns. 

So  determined  were  the  Irish  commons  on  the 
redress  of  commercial  grievances  that  they  spirit- 
edly resolved  to  vote  the  bills  of  supply  for  the 
first  time  for  only  six  months;  and  they  were 
transmitted  to  England,  where,  however  mortify- 
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ing  to  ministers,  they  were  reluctantly  passed. 
The  house  likewise  unanimously  resolved,  that 
the  exportation  from  Ireland  of  its  woollen  and 
other  manufactures  to  all  foreign  places  would 
materially  tend  to  relieve  its  distresses,  and  thus 
advance  the  common  strength  of  the  British  em- 
pire ;  and  that  a  liberty  to  trade  with  the  British 
settlements  abroad,  in  like  manner  as  commerce 
was  conducted  between  Great  Britain  and  those 
settlements,  would  be  a  most  affectionate  mark  of 
the  regard  of  Great  Britain  for  this  country,  and 
give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  the  Irish  to  stand 
forward  in  the  support  of  his  majesty's  person  and 
government,  and  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the 
British  empire.  So  determined,  indeed,  was  the 
Irish  house  of  commons  to  assert  and  maintain 
their  rights,  in  defiance  of  the  endeavours  in 
England  to  destroy  them,  that  they  carried,  by  a 
majority  of  170  to  47,  a  resolution,  that  at  this 
time  (1779)  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  grant  new 
taxes. 

Such  an  effect  was  produced  on  the  government 
and  people  of  Britain  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  by  the  declaration  of  the  armed 
bands,  and  by  the  general  agreement  which  had 
been  entered  into  for  the  non-importation  of 
British  manufactures,  that  in  Nov.  1779,  the 
house  of  commons  being  then  in  a  committee  on 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  Lord  North  opened  his 
three  propositions  relative  to  the  allowing  Ireland 
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a  free  export  of  wool  *,  woollens,  and  wool  flock;  a 
free  exportationofglass,  and  all  kinds  of  glass  manu- 
factures; and  a  freedom  of  trade  with  the  British 
plantations  on  certain  conditions,  the  basis  of  which 
was  to  be  an  equality  of  taxes  and  customs  upon 
an  equal  and  unrestrained  trade.  Bills  founded 
upon  the  first  two  propositions  were  brought  in, 
passed  both  houses  with  the  utmost  facility,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  before  the  recess.  The 
third,  being  more  complex  in  its  nature,  was  suf- 
fered to  lie  over  during  the  approaching  holidays 
in  its  state  of  an  open  proposition,  to  afford  time 
for  consideration  in  Ireland,  and  to  acquire  know- 
ledge of  the  effect  which  the  measure  was  likely 
to  produce  there. 

The  progress  of  an  enslaved  people  in  their 
attainment  of  liberty  is  slow  but  regular.  Some- 
times, as  in  France,  a  sudden  explosion  over- 
throws existing  institutions  without  substituting 
any  thing  durable  in  its  stead  ;  but  when  a  nation 
proceeds  by  steady  and  constitutional  steps  to 
throw  off  the  chains  that  fetter  them,  they  advance 
by  gradual  progression,  and  establish  upon  firm 
foundations  every  acquisition  they  make.  Such 
was  precisely  the  career  of  Irelani.  Sne  had 
now  extorted  from  England  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  principle  vitally  important  to  her  interests; 

*  Hutchinson,  in  his  valuable  Letters  upon  the  Commercial 
Re-tmints  t-f  Ireland,  shews  in  a  forcible  manner,  that  all  her 
distretses  arose  from  the  destruction  of  her  woollen  trade. 
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and  though  the  concession  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately beneficial,  for  a  trade  once  thoroughly 
crippled  and  destroyed  cannot  speedily  revive, 
yet  it  produced  much  joy  in  the  country.  It  pro- 
duced also  another  effect.  It  afforded  a  practical 
proof  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  perse- 
verance and  a  determined  effort  after  just  pri- 
vilege and  right.  There  was  one  feature,  indeed, 
that  marked  the  concession,  which  could  not  be 
very  acceptable  to  Ireland.  Lord  North,  in  or- 
der to  conciliate  the  sordid  jealousies  and  narrow 
commercial  views  of  the  British  traders,  had  re- 
presented the  measure  as  a  boon  returnable  at  plea- 
sure; and  consequently  a  very  general  apprehension 
was  entertained  that  it  would  be,  at  some  time  or 
other,  resumed ;  perhaps  at  thatvery  moment  when 
its  operative  influence  began  to  exhibit  itself  in  a 
flourishing  trade,  an  improved  revenue  and  thriv- 
ing manufactures. 

The  danger  being  clearly  visible,  the  next  step 
was  to  consider  what  mode  of  averting  it  remained 
to  be  adopted;  and  the  first  that  suggested  itself 
was  that  very  obvious  one  of  an  INDEPENDENT 
LEGISLATURE.  While  it  was  competent  for  Eng- 
land to  enact  laws  that  might  bind  Ireland,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  Ireland  could  ever  be  se- 
curely free.  That  which  might  be  granted  one  year, 
might  be  taken  away  the  next;  and  their  dearest 
interests  would  be  subjected  to  the  fluctuating 
policy  of  a  foreign  legislature.  From  this  view 
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of  their  condition  they  soon  learned  to  direct  their 
thoughts  and  endeavours  towards  its  amelioration. 
The  volunteers  took  a  noble  and  decisive  part 
in  this  crisis.  The  original  purpose  of  their  for- 
mation seemed  already  to  be  forgotten,  and  they 
now  formed  themselves  into  battalions  on  a  sys- 
tem of  regular  communication.  They  had  bravely 
contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  a  free  trade  for 
their  country.  In  1778  they  amounted  to  30,000 
men;  they  had  been  regularly  increasing  from 
that  period,  and  while  they  submitted  to  ail  the 
most  rigorous  duties  of  military  discipline,  arming 
themselves  at  their  own  expence,  they  laboured 
unremittingly  to  infuse  into  their  whole  mass  one 
common  feeling  as  to  the  political  condition  of 
their  country,  and  the  necessity  of  emancipating 
her.  They  were  successful:  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm spread  from  corps  to  corps,  from  town  to 
town,  from  county  to  county,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1780  they  entered  upon  the  plan  of  general 
organization;  they  appointed  reviews  for  the  en- 
suing summer,  and  chose  their  exercising  officers 
and  reviewing  generals.  They  openly  declared 
their  opinions  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs; 
the  newspapers  teemed  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  different  corps,  all  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, all  asserting  the  native  independence  of 
Ireland,  all  declaring  a  fixed  determination  to 
establish  that  independence. 
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While  these  military  patriots  were  thus,  out  of 
doors,  sedulously  preparing  the  country  for  the 
restoration  of  its  liberty*,  the  few  patriots  in  the 
legislature,  who  still  stood  firm  in  their  country's 
cause,  and  at  the  head  of  which  noble  band  the 
illustrious  Grattan  placed  himself,  were  co-ope- 
rating to  produce  a  similar  influence  in  parlia- 
ment. On  the  19th  April,  J780,  Mr-  Grattan,  in 
a  speech  that  never,  perhaps,  was  excelled  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  which  "  fulrnined  over" 
Ireland  like  a  thunder-bolt,  moved,  that  the  house 
should  resolve,  and  enter  on  the  Journals,  "  That 
no  power  on  earth,  save  the  king,  lords  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  had  a  right  to  make  laws  for 
Ireland."  Of  this  celebrated  oration  the  follow- 
ing is  the  best  report  extant;  and  we  insert  it 
here  as  containing  the  first  distinguished  effort  of 
that  great  man  in  behalf  of  his  country;  but  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  heard  him  con- 
cur in  declaring,  that  it  a  (lords  only  a  very  faint 
outline  of  the  matchless  whole.  Mr.  Hardy  says, 
that  "  the  language  of  Milton  or  Shakspeare  can 
alone  describe  its  effects.'* 

*  On  the  9th  of  June,  1780,  the  Dublin  volunteers,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  (the  premier  nobleman  of  Ireland)  in  the 
chair  as  president,  resolved,  "  That  the  kipg,  lords  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland  only  were  competent  to  make  laws  binding 
the  subjects  of  this  realm ;  and  that  they  would  not  obey  or 
give  operation  to  any  laws  save  only  those  enacted  by  the. 
king,  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  whose  rights  and  privi- 
leges, jointly  and  severally,  they  were  determined  to  support 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes." 
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"  SIR, 

"  1  have  intreated  an  attendance  of  the  house 
on  this  day  to  protest  against  the  usurpation  of 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  join  with 
me  in  lifting  up  their  hands  and  voices  against 
such  usurpations.  Two  millions  of  people  out  of 
doors  were  to  he  satisfied ;  and  had  I  a  son,  I  would, 
like  the  father  of  Hannibal,  bring  him  to  the 
altar,  to  swear  the  sacred  maintenance  of  the 
peoples*  rights.  I  would  move  them  to  as  full 
and  ample  a  declaration  as  could  be  done  with- 
out shaking  the  pillars  of  the  state.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  voice  of  millions;  the  public 
voice  is  not  at  ease — enough  is  not  done.  You 
are  the  guardians  of  the  public  liberty,  you 
owe  your  country  that  liberty,  and  she  calls  upon 
you  to  restore  it;  she  calls  upon  you  to  make 
Great  Britain  revoke  the  injustice  of  her  laws, 
and  restore  your  political  as  she  has  your  com- 
mercial freedom.  In  passing  the  bills  for  libe- 
rating your  trade,  the  British  minister  has  made 
use  of  the  words,  that  it  was  expedient  to  allow 
Ireland  to  export  her  own  products.  Expedient 
is  a  word  of  great  reserve.  Expedient  is  a  word 
fatal  to  Great  Britain;  by  such  a  word  she  lost 
America,  and  plunged  her  country  in  scenes  of 
blood.  By  this  reservation  your  trade  is  in  the 
power  of  England,  wherever  she  may  tfiink  pro- 
per to  take  it  away.  We  Mere  allowed  a  moment 
of  satisfaction,  but  nut  a  relief  from  slavery. 
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Cod  has  afforded  you  an  opportunity  to  emanci- 
pate yourselves  and  your  posterity;  wait  not  the 
issue  of  a  general  peace,  when  the  direction  of 
her  power  oil  this  fated  island  may  again  lay  you 
in  bondage.  For  the  honour  of  your  country-^- 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature — by  the  memory 
of  your  sufferings— by  the  sense  you  feel  of  your 
wrongs — by  the  love  you  owe  your  posterity^-by 
the  dignity  and  generous  feelings  of  Irishmen — I 
beseech  you  to  seize  the  auspicious  occasion,  and 
let  this  be  the  hour  of  your  freedom  !  The  doe- 
trine  of  parliamentary  supremacy  Great  Britain 
now  finds  to  be  nonsense — parliamentary  supre- 
macy has  been  the  bane  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
enemies  are  on  all  sides  pouring  in  on  her.  The 
sea  is  not  hers;  the  honour  of  her  councils  and 
arms  is  tarnished;  She  has  no  army — no  fleet-^ 
no  admirals — no  generals.  Asupineriess  pervades 
her  measures,  and  distractions  attend  her  councils; 
Parliament  is  the  only  spring  to  convey  the  native 
Voice  of  the  people ;  never  did  this  or  any  other 
country  behold  a  senate  possessed  of  so  much 
public  confidence.  There  is  an  ardent  combina- 
tion among  the  people,  a  fire  which  animates 
the  nation  to  its  own  redemption — a  sacred  en- 
thusiasnij  unconveyed  in  the  language  of  anti- 
quity, and  which  only  belongs  to  the  natural  con- 
fidence of  freedom.  Forty  thousand  men  in  arms 
look  up  to  the  result  of  this  day's  deliberation. 
Let  the  lovers  of  freedom  rejoice  at  that  martial 
VOL  ix.  C 
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spirit  which  has  operated  to  national  happiness. 
If  ye  refuse  to  comply  with  the  resolution  of  this 
day,  you  belie  the  desire  of  your  constituents.  A 
providential  conjunction  and  the  hand  of  God 
seem  to  demand  and  direct  it.  Grasp  at  a  bles- 
sing which  promises  independence  and  happiness. 
Yesterday  the  servants  of  the  crown  were  asked, 
whether  a  standing  army  of  fifteen  thousand  Irish- 
men were  to  be  bound  in  this  kingdom  by  English 
laws?  and  the  servants  of  the  crown  have  asserted 
thai  they  shall.  The  servants  of  the  crown  have 
dared  to  avow  that  they  shall  be  bound  by  English 
laws.  This  is  the  consequence  of  yonr  rejoicing 
at  a  partial  repeal  of  the  laws  which  oppressed 
you— your  exultation  betrayed  your  rights.  The 
courtier  may  have  his  salary — the  landed  gentle- 
man may  have  his  rent — you  may  export  the  com- 
modities of  you?  country,  and  bring  the  returns 
of  another — but  liberty — liberty,  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  trade,  is  wanting.  The  superstruc- 
ture is  left  without  a  base — you  have  commerce 
without  a  full  trade,  and  a  senate  without  a  par- 
liament. When  I  found  a  prohibition  upon  glass 
and  other  commodities,  when  I  found  an  act  of 
the  6th  of  George  the  First,  which  expressly  claimed 
•  a  power  of  binding  this  kingdom — the  king,  with- 
out its  parliament,  enacted  a  law  to  bind  the 
people  of  Ireland,  by  making  laws  for  them — it 
was  time  to  call  the  authority  of  England  a  rod 
of  tyranny.  I  call  upon  the  judges  of  the  knd> 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  officers  of  the  army, 
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to  say  whether  they  do  not  act  under  the  direction 
of  English  statutes  ^  A  present  and  explicit  de* 
claration  of  rights  must  remove  all  this.  Three 
millions  of  people  must  feel  how  necessary  it  is 
to  be 'as  free  as  the  people  of  England.  They 
must  behold  with  veneration  a  parliament  supe- 
rior to  every  other,  and  equal  to  that  which  pnssed 
the  bill  of  rights.  A  senate  composed  of  men 
that  would  do  honour  to  Rome,  when  Rome  did 
honour  to  human  nature. 

"  The  enemies  of  Ireland  may  call  the  efforts 
of  the  people  the  proceedings  of  a  mob.  A  mob 
stopped  your  magistrates  in  their  obedience  to 
English  laws,  and  vindicated  your  abdicated  pri- 
vileges. I  shall  be  told  this  was  the  turbulence 
of  the  times ;  and  so  may  every  effort  for  freedom 
in  the  history  of  mankind  be  called.  Your  fathers 
were  slaves,  and  lost  their  liberties  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  England  ; — the  kingdom  became  a  planta- 
tion— the  spirit  of  independence  was  banished— 
the  fears  of  parliament  made  it  grant,  in  a  strain 
of  trembling  servility,  whatever  was  demanded. 
Men  of  overgrown  fortunes  became  the  very  job- 
bers of  corruption  ;  they  voted  an  embargo,  which 
brought  bankruptcy  on  the  prince  and  misery  on 
the  people.  The  people  saw  nothing  but  starving 
manufactures,  a  corrupt  senate,  and  a  military 
combination.  The  courtier  was  glad  to  petition 
for  a  free  trade,  and  England  to  grant  it;  but  the 
unconstitutional  power  of  an  English  attorney- 
general,  and  an  English  parliament,  still  remains. 

Co 
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Eighteen  or  nineteen  counties,  deserving  to  b£ 
free,  and  who  are  5rour  legal  constituents,  have 
petitioned  for  this  redemption.  You  may  lull  the 
public  with  addresses,  but  the  public  mind  will 
never  be  well  at  ease  until  the  shackles  .are  re- 
moved. The  maxims  of  one  country  go  to  take 
away  the  liberties  of  another.  Nature  rebels  at 
the  idea,  and  the  body  becomes  mutinous.  There 
is  no  middle  course  left;  win  the  heart  of  an 
Irishman,  or  else  cut  off  his  hand.  A  nation 
infringed  on  as  Ireland,  and  armed  as  Ireland, 
must  have  equal  freedom;  any  thing  else  is  an 
insult.  The  opportunity  prompts — the  spirit  of 
the  people  prompts — the  opinion  of  the  judges 
prompts.  No  arguments  can  be  urged  against  it 
but  two;  one  i«,  the  real  belief  that  the  British 
nation  is  a  generous  one,  witness  the  contribu^ 
tion  sent  to  Corsica,  and  the  relief  afforded  Hof- 
land~;  and  the  othef,  their  unform  hatred  of  an 
administration  that  brought  destruction  on  the 
British  dominions.  If  England  is  a  tyrant,  it  is 
Ireland  made  her  so  by  obeying — The  slave  makes 
the  tyrant.  What  can  prevent  the  completion  of 
our  demands?  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  England 
to  resist  Can  she  war  against  ten  millions  of 
French,  eight  millions  of  Spaniards,  three  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  three  millions  of  Irish? 
England  cannot  withstand  accumulated  millions, 
with  her  ten  millions ;  with  a  national  debt  of 
200,.  millions,  a  peace  establishment  of  21  mil- 
lions, can  she  pretend  to  dictate  terms?  She 
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offered  America  the  entire  cession  of  her  parlia- 
mentary power,  and  can  she  refuse  the  Irish  the 
freedom  of  fellow  subjects?  Every  thing  short  of 
total  independence  was  offered  to  the  Americans; 
and  will  she  yield  that  to  their  arms,  and  refuse 
it  to  your  loyalty?    Nothing  but  a  subjugation  of 
mind  can  make  the  great  men  of  Ireland  tremble 
at   every  combination  for  liberty.      When   you 
possess  this  liberty,  you  will  he  surprised  at  your 
situation ;    and   though  jobbers  may  deem   your 
ardour  phrcnzy,  it  will  be  a  fortunate  madness  ;  a 
•declaration  will  be  the  result.     Your  constituents 
have  instructed,  and   they  will  support  you;  for 
public    pride  and  public  necessity  will   find  re* 
sources.     What  will  your  judges  and  your  com- 
imssiouers,  who  have  refused  to  abide  by  English 
laws,   say?     Will  you    abdicate,   will  you    bring 
them  into  contempt?    Eighteen  counties  have  de- 
clared against  it,  and  no  man  in  this  house  dare 
defend  the  claims  of  the  English.     It  is  the  sense 
of  this  side  the  house,  not  to  give  an  assent  to  the 
money  bills  until  we   obtain  this  declaratory  act. 
The  mock  moderators,   who  go  about  preaching 
peace,  are  the  really  factious,  and  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  this  country.     Have  you  been  for  a  cen- 
tury contending  against  the  power  of  an  English 
attorney-general,  and  dare  not  conquer,  though 
lying  at  your  mercy?    The  great  charter  has  not 
been  confirmed  as  often,  as  our  rights  have  been 
violated.     You  may  be  told   indeed  you  are  un- 
I  know  of  no  gratitude  which  can  make 
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me  wear  the  badge  of  slavery.  Insatiable  \ve 
may  be  told  we  are,  when  Ireland  desires  nothing 
but  what  England  has  robbed  her  of.  When  you 
have  emboldened  the  judges  to  declare  your  rights 
they  will  not  be  afraid  to  maintain  them.  His 
majesty  has  no  title  to  his  crown  but  what  you 
have  to  your  liberty;  if  your  exertions  in  that 
cause  are  condemned,  the  revolution  was  an  act 
of  perjury,  and  the  petition  of  right  an  act  of 
rebellion.  The  oaths  made  to  the  bouse  of  Stuart 
were  broken  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  and  we  live 
too  near  the  JJriiish  nation  to  be  less  than  equal 
to  it,  Insulted  by  the  British  parliament,  there 
Is  no  policy  left  for  the  English  but  to  do  justice 
to  a  people  who  are  otherwise  determined  to 
do  justice  to  themselves.  Common  trade  and 
common  liberty  will  give  strength  to  our  con- 
stitution, and  make  both  nations  immortal;  the 
laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws 
of  nations  call  loudly  for  it.  Let  not  that  supre- 
macy, which  has  withered  the  land,  remain  un- 
controverted.  Do  not,  by  opposing  the  present 
opportunity,  give  that  destructive  blow  to.  thp 
balance  of  the  constitution  which  shall  weigh  it 
down  beyond  the  power  of  recovery.  Do  not 
let  the  curses  of  your  children,  and  your  reflec^ 
tions  in  old  gge,  weigh  you  down  to  the  grave  with 
bitterness.  Forgetful  of  past  violations  and  pre- 
sent opportunity,  let  nobody  say  the  parliament 
Vras  bought  by  a  broken  ministry  and  an  empty 
treasury.  That  havjng  made  a  god  of  self-inte- 
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rest,  you  kneeled  down  to  worship  the  idol  of 
corruption.  Your  exertions  now  will  be  the  basis 
for  erecting  a  temple  to  liberty.  By  the  inspiia- 
tion  of  the  present  opportunity— by  the  affection 
you  owe  posterity — by  all  the  ties  which  constitute 
the  well  being  of  a  people,  assert  and  maintain 
the  liberties  of  your  country.  I  have  no  design. 
I  ask  for  no  favour,  but  to  breathe  in  common  in 
a  nation  of  freedom;  but  I  never  will  be  satis- 
fied as  long  as  a  link  of  the  British  chain  is 
clanking  to  the  heels  of  the  meanest  peasant." 
Mr.  G rattan  then  moved  that  the  house  resolve, 
"  That  the,  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  arc  the  OXLT  powers 
competent  to  make  law  ft  to  hind  this  kingdom.* 

Mr.  STUART  rose  to  second  this  motion,  and 
delivered  his  opinion  of  the  immediate  necessity 
there  was  for  carrying  the  present  resolution. 

The  ATTOttNEY-GtNERAL  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, "  to  adjourn  the  quest  ion  until  the  jirst  day 
of  September  ne.vt." 

The  Right  Honourable  Mr.  BURGH,  notwith- 
standing the  report  of  his  illness,  attended  in  his 
place,  and,  with  an  eloquence  to  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  justice,  most  ably  supported 
the  motion,  combating  and  refuting  whatever  was 
urged  from  the  side  of  government  against  it. 
He  said  he  owed  no  favour  to  administration  ; 
they  knew  it;  for  he  had  scorned  what  they  of- 
fered :  nor  would  he  oppose  administration  to 
embarrass  them,  and  he  hoped  every  gentleman 
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would  support  them  when  right.  He  acted,  he 
said,  from  pure  constitutional  motives,  to  support 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  country,  which  he 
hoped  he  ever  should  do. 

'•  The  question  before  the  house  was  no  less 
than  the  very  palladium  of  the  Irish  constitution; 
and  gentlemen  seemed  to  rely  much  on  the  im- 
propriety of  urging  a  decision,  because  a  similar 
resolution  to  that -now  moved  for  appeared  upon 
the  face  of  their  Journals  in  the  month  of  July, 
16*41;  and,  us  the  question  of  adjournment  had 
been  moved,  he  would  beg  leave  to  offer  an 
amendment,  which  he  hoped  would  conciliate  all 
parties.  The  amendment  was  to  this  purport, 
*'  That  there  being  an  equal  resolution  on  the 
looks  with  the  one  now  moved,  the  same  may  be% 
for  that  reason,  adjourned  to  the  first  day  of  Sep* 
t ember  next." 

Mr.  G rattan  (on  being  pressed  by  the  govern-? 
rnent  party  to  withdraw  his  motion)  said,  "  he 
never  could  consent  to  withdraw  the  proposed 
declaration  of  rights,  when  a  great  law  officer  ha4 
asserted,  that  the  parliament  of  England  had  a 
right  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  was  \m-. 
possible  to  wave  the  declaration  ;  as  to  the  person 
who  made  the  assertion  in  favour  of  England,  he 
was  an  unhappy  man.  Another  gentleman  had 
presumed  to  call  the  sense  of  eighteen  counties 
faction^  riot,  clamour.  He  hoped  such  idle  babble 
•f-rsuch  idle  babble — would  have  no  weight  against 
rights  of  a  people. 
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"  The  amendment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Hussey 
Burgh  to  the  attorney-general's  motion  for  ad- 
journing the  question  to  the  first  of  September, 
being  a  truism,  could  not  be  controverted,  and 
the  ministerial  side,  though  from  the  complexion 
of  the  house  it  was  evident  they  had  a  majority, 
were  afraid  to  let  the  question  on  Mr.  Burgh's 
amendment  be  put,  as,  if  it  was  carried,  it  entirely 
established  the  declaration  of  right,  let  Mr.  G rat- 
tan's motion  then  go  as  it  would.  Their  embar- 
rassment was  at  length  put  an  end  to  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Hussey  Burgh,  who  at  twenty  minutes  past 
six  in  the  morning,  moved,  "  that  t/ic  house  be 
adjourned"  which,  precluding  every  motion,  was 
of  course  immediately  put,  and  carried  unani- 
mously." 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  first  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 
But  one  of  the  threats  contained  in  thjs  oration  was 
afterwards  partially  abandoned.  Upon  some  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity  in  the  British  cabinet  and 
parliament,  the  Irish  house  of  commons  pro-? 
ceeded  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  re- 
gulations necessary  to  place  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  on  a  footing  of  stability.  The  supplies 
were  granted  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer,  and 
S6(),000l.  were  to  ordered  be  raised  by  treasury- 
bills  or  by  a  lottery,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  should 
direct.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  this  was 
the  first  time  the  mischievous  expedient  of  a  lot- 
tery had  been  resorted  to  in  Ireland, 
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When  the  first  fervour  of  joy  with  which  the 
commercial  concessions  inspired  all  classes  of  the 
community  had  somewhat  abated,  and  men  began 
to  reason  and  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  boon 
they  had  so  proudly  rejoiced  in,  much  was  found 
that  caused  dissatisfaction.  Among  other  things, 
the  proposed  system  of  equalizing  the  duties  be- 
tween the  sister  kingdoms  was  disapproved  of; 
and  government,  with  the  height  of  imprudence, 
inflamed  a  nation  already  discontented,  and  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  by  the  pertinacious  adoption 
of  two  measures  eminently  unpopular.  One  was 
the  mutiny  bill,  for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  and 
desertion  in  the  army,  and  which,  instead  of  be- 
ing  limited  to  a  year,  as  it  had  been  originally 
framed,  according  to  the  mode  always  practised 
in  Britain,  was,  by  an  alteration,  rendered  per- 
petual. This  alteration  had  been  made  by  the 
cabinet  at  home  after  it  was  transmitted  from  Ire- 
land by  the  lord  lieutenant.  The  other  measure 
was  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  refined  sugars 
imported  into  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging at  home  the  refining  business;  which  bill 
was  so  modified  by  the  British  cabinet  as  to  re- 
duce the  duty.  Discontent  spread  throughout  the 
nation;  petitions  were  presented  from  various 
parts;  but  government,  in  defiance  of  this  popu- 
lar discontent,  passed  the  altered  mutiny  bill  by 
a  majority  of  6y  to  25.  Against  these  proceed- 
ings, however,  the  merchants'  corps  of  volun- 
teers, convened  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin, 
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passed  very  strong  resolutions,  which  were  printed 
in  the  public  papers,  and  similar  resolutions  were 
entered  into  by  many  other  volunteer  bodies. 
Against  some  of  these  resolutions,  contained  ia 
newspapers,  and  which  were  of  a  most  libellous 
nature  as  affecting  the  house  of  commons,  a  vote 
of  censure  was  passed  by  that  house,  without  any 
apparently  direct  application  to  the  then  formi- 
dable associations  of  armed  citizens.  At  length, 
however,  the  session,  which  had  been  protracted  to 
an  unusual  length,  was  put  an  end  to  on  the  2d 
Sept.  1780,  by  prorogation.  It  had  continued 
with  augmented  unpopularity,  for,  besides  other 
proceedings  of  an  unpleasing  kind,  two  very  po- 
pular bills  had  been  rejected,  one  introduced  by 
Barry  Yelverton  for  a  modification  of  Poyning's 
}aw,  the  other  by  John  Forbes  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges* 
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CHAP.  II. 

Administration    of   the  Earl  of   Carlisle — His 
character — Accompanied  by  Mr.   Eden    (noiv 
Lord    Auckland)     as   >  secretary — Thanks    of 
-  the  house  voted  to  the  volunteers — Mr.  Gar- 
diner's efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  catholics 
— Revolutions  of  the  Ulster  volunteers — Cele- 
brated meeting    of    Dungannon — Resolutions 
passed  there — Administration  of  the  Marquis, 
of  Rockingham  and  Fot — Letters  from  those 
statesmen  to  Lord  Charlemont-^-The  Duke  of 
Portland  appointed  viceroy — Under  the  auspices 
of  this  ministry  the.  Legislative  independency  of 
Ireland    accomplished — Splendid   exertions    of 
Grctttan. 

JL  HE  administration  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire 
gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  ministers  at  home, 
and  it  gave  as  little  to  Ireland.  It  was  his  fate 
to  displease  both  parties,  and  to  be  neglected  by 
his  employers  in  a  manner  equally  disingenuous 
and  unprincipled.  He  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  the  late  Lord 
Pery,  while  he  declared  that  never  man  was  worse 
used  than  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  declared  also 
that  his  dispatches,  in  proportion  as  he  became 
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acquainted  with  the  country,  were  just,  accurate, 
and  in  every  respect  those  of  an  honest  man. 
But  ministers  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  them, 
and  blamed  him  for  effects  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  controul,  but  which  might  be  traced 
to  their  own  pernicious  and  vacillating  councils. 
In  the  hope,  however,  of  concealing  their  own 
inefficiency  they  recalled  his  lordship,  and  Lord 
Carlisle  was  appointed  his  successor  on  the  23d 
December,  1780. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  a  nobleman  of  high 
birth,  polished  mind;  and  graceful  manners.  He 
had  cultivated  letters  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess, and  his  literary  exertions  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  Johnson  at  a  period  a  little  subse- 
quent to  his  arrival  in  Ireland.  He  was  accom- 
panied, as  secretary,  by  Mr.  Eden,  now  Lord 
Auckland.  That  gentleman  had  also  some  claims 
to  the  distinctions  of  literature.  He  had,  in  the 
preceding  year  (1779)  published  four  letters  (ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  on  political  to- 
pics, the  last  of  which  was  on  the  Representations 
of  Ireland  respecting  a  free  Trade.  He  was  the 
very  reverse  of  Sir  Richard  Heron.  Perfectly 
skilled  in  parliamentary  language  and  manage- 
ment, of  quick  as  well  as  versatile  parts,  con* 
sum  mate  talents  for  business  and  correspondent 
industry,  he  was  well  calculated  not  only  to  guide 
the  nation  in  its  newly  opened  path  of  commerce, 
but  to  form  such  establishments  as  would  advance 
its  progress  therein,  and  enable  them  to  improve 
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what  they  had  acquired.  But  for  such  acquisi- 
tions a  more  pacific  period  was  requisite.  The 
nation  called  aloud  for  independence,  and  with- 
out  a  free  constitution  they  regarded  a  free  trade 
as  altogether  insecure,  and,  so  far,  of  inferior 
value. 

Lord  Carlisle  did  not  assemble  the  parliament 
till  October,  1781,  when  it  had  become  notorious 
that  government  wished  to  check  and  disarm  the 
volunteers,  though  they  were  afraid  to  adopt  the 
measures  necessary  for  success.  They  had  dis- 
tributed J 6,000  stand  of  arms,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  court  the  power  they  dreaded. 
These  armed  societies  had  now  increased  to 
50,000  men,  regimented  and  improved  in  tactics 
by  reviews.  In  the  debate  upon  the  address  Mr. 
Grattan  took  notice  of  the  cautious  omission  of 
the  word  volunteers,  a  wholesome  and  salutary 
term,  which  he  wished  to  familiarize  to  the  royal 
ear.  Mr.  O'Neil  then  moved,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  house  should  be  given  to  all  the  volunteers 
of  Ireland  for  their  unrernitted  exertions,  and  for 
their  loyal  and  spirited  declarations  on  the  late 
expected  invasion,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Mr* 
Fitzgibbon  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  afterwards  with- 
drew their  objections,  passed  with  unanimous 
good  will.  Various  other  patriotic  measures  were 
introduced,  but  not  always  with  success.  They 
served,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  feelings  of  the  time;  and  in* 
deed  so  rapidly  did  the  enthusiasm  spread  among 
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all  parties  that  the  court  majorities  were  gradually 
diminished,  till  at  last  they  were  fairly  beat  down 
upon  several  great  national  questions.  Among 
those  now  brought  forward  was  one  for  leave  to 
bring  in  heads  of  an  habeas  corpus  bill  by  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  Recorder  of  Dublin,  who  observed, 
that  the  liberty  of  Ireland  was  insecure  till  an 
habeas  corpus  act  should  take  place  the  same  as 
in  England.  Sir  Lucius  O'Bryen  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  their  freedom  of  trade 
with  Portugal,  where  goods  of  Irish  manufacture 
were  stopped  and  not  permitted  to  be  sold.  Mr. 
Yelverton  also  gave  notice,  that  after  the  recess 
he  should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  heads  of  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  transmission  of  bills  from  that 
kingdom  to  England.  This  was  intended  to  re- 
medy part  of  the  legislative  evil  arising  from  the 
operation  of  Poyning's  law,  a  detailed  character 
of  which  we  gave  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
volume,  and  which,  as  long  as  it  continued,  must 
retain  the  nation  in  a  state  of  servile  dependency 
upon  England.  The  necessity  of  this  partial 
measure,  however,  was  soon  removed  by  a  more 
comprehensive  enactment. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Grattan  made  a  motion 

.for  bringing  in  heads  of  a  bill  to  explain,  amend, 

and  limit  an  act  to  prevent  mutiny  and  desertion 

in  the  army,   which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Flood ; 

but  it  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority,  though 

some  of  the  ministerial  members  on  this  occasion 

sided  with,  the  oppostion.     The  next  effort  of  this 
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indefatigable  patriot  related  to  the  finances  of 
Ireland,  in  which  he  stated,  that  their  debt, 
including  annuities,  amounted  to  2,667,6*001.- 
"  which,"  he  observed,  "  had  not  been  accumu- 
lated by  directing  the  artillery  of  their  arms  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  but  by  directing  the  artillery  of 
the  treasury  against  their  constitution :  it  was  a 
debt  of  patronage  and  prostitution."  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  a  committee  to  examine  the 
expences  of  the  nation,  and  to  consider  of  such 
retrenchments  as  should  seem  necessary,*  The 
motion  was  lost  however.  In  this  session  like-; 
wise  (on  the  13th  Dec.  1731,)  Mr.  Gardiner  in* 
timated  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  a  bill 
for  the  relief  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  he 
hoped  to  model  in  such  a  shape  that  it  would 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  all  parties,  a  thing 
devoutly  to  be  wished  in  such  a  measure.  On 
the  day  of  the  adjournment  Mr.  Gardiner  ob* 
served,  that  as  many  members  had  expressed  their 
anxiety  to  know  the  purport  of  his  intended  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  as  the 
house  had  given  no  orders  for  printing  it,  he  would 
have  it  printed  and  distributed  at  his  own  expence, 
that  gentlemen  might  have  have  an  opportunity 
of  maturely  considering  it  during  the  recess. 

This  was  according  done,  and  on  the  31st 
Jan.  1782,  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
in  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland.  Leave  was  given,  and  onf 
the  5th  Feb.  Mr.  Gardiner  being  indisposed,  Mr, 
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Dillon  presented  it.  A  debate  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  stated  his  alarm 
at  what  he  considered  to  be  the  tendency  of  the 
bill,  and  advised  that  a  delay  should  take  place, 
that  due  time  might  be  afforded  for  considering  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  This  was  acceded  to,  and 
after  it  was  committed,  an  early  day  was  fixed  for 
its  further  consideration. 

The  volunteers  now  began  to  take  a  more  de- 
cided part  in  the  political  transactions  of  the  day. 
They  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  their  minds 
they  had  indefinite  but  enthusiastic  notions  of 
liberty.  They  assumed  a  leading  station  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  and  their  history  is  altogether 
so  curious  that  the  history  of  their  transactions 
sjhall  be  given  here  with  some  minuteness.  The 
officers  of  the  southern  battalion  of  Lord  Charle- 
xnont's  Armagh  regiment  was  the  first  that  gave 
movement  to  the  important  proceedings  of  the 
volunteer  army.  They  met,  and  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  they  published  through- 
out the  province  of  Ulster  and  in  Dublin  *. 

"  First  Ulster  regiment,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont. 

"  At  a  full  meeting,  holden  at  Armagh  on  Fri- 
day the  28th  day  of  December,  1781,  of  the 

*  These  resolutions,  which  were  their  first,  deserve  to  be 
commemorated,  as  they  gave  rise  to  all  their  future  opera- 
tions. 

VOL.  H,  D 
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officers  and  delegates  of  the  southern  battalion  of 
the  said  regiment,  consisting  of  eleven  con] panics, 
pursuant  to  adjournment, 

"  FRANCIS  EVANS,  Esq.  in  the  chair, 

"  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  all  the 
newspapers,  and  published  within  the  province  of 
Ulster,  and  in  the  Volunteer  Journal  of  the  city 
of  Dublin: 

"  Resolved,  That  with  the  utmost  concern  we 
behold  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  this  kingdom  by  the  majority  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  and  preserve  the 
same. 

"  Resohed,  That  to  avert  the  impending  dan- 
ger from  the  nation,  and  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tion to  its  original  purity,  the  most  vigorous  and 
effectual' methods  must  be  pursued  to  root  out 
corruption  and  court  influence  from  the  legislative 
body. 

"  Resolved^  That  to  open  a  path  towards  the 
attaining  this  desirable  point  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite that  a  meeting  be  held  in  the  most  central 
town  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  we  conceive 
to  be  Dungannon,  to  which  said  meeting  every 
volunteer  association  of  the  said  province  is  most 
earnestly  requested  to  send  delegates,  -then  and 
there  to  deliberate  on  the  present  alarming  situation 
of  public  affairS,  and  to  determine  on  and  publish  to 
their  country  what  may  be  the  result  of  said  meeting. 
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"  Resolved,  That  as  many  real  and  lasting  ad- 
vantages may  arise  to  this  kingdom  from  said  in- 
tended meeting  being  held,  before  the  present 
session  of  parliament  is  much  further  advanced, 
Friday,  the  15th  day  of  February  next,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  is  hereby  appointed  for 
the  said  meeting  at  Dungannon  as  aforesaid. 

"  Resolved)  That  as  at  said  meeting  it  is  highly 
probable  the  idea  of  forming  brigades  will  be  agi- 
tated and  considered,  the  several  corps  of  volun- 
teers who  send  delegates  to  said  meeting  are  re- 
quested to  vest  in  them  a  power  to  associate 
with  some  one  of  such  brigades  as  may  be  then 
formed. 

"  FRANCIS  EVANS,  Chairman" 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  under  circum- 
stances such  as  existed  when  the  preceding  reso- 
lutions were  issued,  the  meeting  convened  by 
them  would  be  numerously  attended.  The  castle 
took  the  alarm,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  any 
thing  to  check  the  evil  they  dreaded;  nor  was  it 
government  alone  that  felt  uneasy.  Persons  of 
all  descriptions  and  all  parties  manifested  their 
deep  concern  in  the  event.  But  astonishment 
and  regret  were  equally  vain:  the  day  approached: 
it  arrived:  the  meeting  was  formed  at  Dungan- 
non. It  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  ]43 
corps  of  the  volunteers  of  Ulster.  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Irvine  took  the  chair.  Tbey  were  all  per- 
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sons  of  most  respectable  property.  Many  of 
them  possessed  considerable  estates.  Their  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  were  equally  knoivn  and  ac- 
knowledged. Among  them  were  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Stewart  (mem- 
ber for  Tyrone),  and  Mr.  Dobbs,  a  barrister. 
Their  demeanour  was  peaceable,  and  such  as  be- 
came the  eause  that  had  assembled  them.  They 
passed  the  following  celebrated  resolutions. 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  asserted,  that  volunteers, 
as  such,  cannot  with  propriety  debate  or  publish 
their  opinions  on  political  subjects,  or  on  the 
conduct  of  parliament  or  public  men— 

"  Resolved  unanimously.  That  a  citizen,  by 
learning  the  use  of  arms,  does  not  abandon  any 
of  his  civil  rights. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  a  claim  of  any 
body  of  men  other  than  the  king,  lords  and 
commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this 
kingdom,  is  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  griev- 
ance. 

"  Resolved,  (with  one  dissenting  voice  only?) 
That  the  powers  exercised  by  the  privy  council  of 
both  kingdoms,  under,  or  under  pretence  of  the 
law  of  Poynings,  are  unconstitutional,  and  a 
grievance. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  ports  of  this 
country  are  by  right  open  to  all  foreign  countries, 
.not  at  war  with  the  king,  and  that  any  burthen 
thereupon,  or  obstruction  thereto,  save  only  by 
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the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconstitutional, 
illegal,   and  a  grievance. 

"  Resolved,  (with  one  dissenting  voice  only,} 
That  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in  point  of  duration 
from  session  to  session,  is  unconstitutional,  and  a 


grievance. 


'  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  indepen- 
dance  of  the  judges  is  equally  essential  to  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  refusal  or  delay  of  this 
right  to  Ireland,  makes  a  distinction  where  there 
should  be  no  distinction,  may  excite  jealousy 
where  perfect  union  should  prevail,  and  is  in  itself 
unconstitutional,  and  a  grievance. 

"  Resolved,  (with  eleven  dissenting  voices  only,) 
That  it  is  our  decided  and  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  seek  a  redress  of  these  grievances ;  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  and  to  our  country, 
as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  we  will,  at  every  ensuing;  elect-ion,  sup- 
port those  only  who  have  supported  us  therein, 
and  that  we  will  use  every  constitutional  means 
to  make  such  our  pursuit  of  redress  speedy  and 
effectual. 

"  Resolved,  (with  one  dissenting  voice  only,) 
That  the  right  honourable  and  honourable  the 
minority  in  parliament,  who  have  supported  these 
our  constitutional  rights,  are  entitled  to  our  most 
grateful  thanks;  and  that  the  annexed  Address 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman,  and  published  with 
these  resolutions. 
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"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  four  members 
from  each  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  (ele- 
ven to  be  a  quoruin)  be,  and  are  hereby  a p pointed, 
a  committee  till  next  general  meeting,  to  act  for 
the  volunteer  corps  here  represented,  and,  as  oc- 
casion shall  require,  to  call  general  meetings  of 
that  province. 

"  Kesolved  unanimously,  That  said  committee 
do  appoint  nine  of  their  members  to  be  a  com- 
mittee in  Dublin,  in  order  to  communicate  with 
such  other  volunteer  associations  in  the  other 
provinces  as  may  think  proper  to  come  to  similar 
resolutions,  and  to  deliberate,  with  them  on  the 
most  constitutional  means  of  carrying  them  into 
effect. 

"  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  committee 
be,  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  call  a  general 
meeting  of  the  province,  within  twelve  months 
from  this  day,  or  in  fourteen  days  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  present  parliament,  should  such  an 
event  sooner  take  place. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  court  of 
Portugal  have  acted  towards  this  kingdom  (being 
a  part  of  the  British  empire)  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  call  upon  us  to  declare,  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  each  other,  that  we  will  not  consume  any  wine 
of  the  growth  of  Portugal,  and  that  we  will,  to 
ihe  utrnost  extent  of  our  influence,  prevent  the 
use  of  said  wine,  save  and  except  the  wine  at 
present  in  this  kingdom,  until  such  time  as  our 
txport  shall  be  received  in  the  kingdom  of  For- 
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tugal,  as  the  manufactures  of  part  of  the  British 
empire. 

"  Resolved,  (wltJi  two  dissenting  voices  only  to 
this  and  the  following  resolutions?)  That  we  hold 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion  to  be 
equally  sacred  in  others  as  in  ourselves. 

"  Resolved  therefore,  That  as.  men  and  as 
Irishmen,  as  Christians  and  as  protestants,  we 
rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- subjects,  and  that  we 
conceive  the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences  to  the  union  and  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland." 


"  To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the 
Minority  in  boih  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"   MY  LORDS,  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

"  We  thank  you  for  your  noble  and  spirited, 
though  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts  in  defence 
of  the  great  constitutional  and  commercial  rights 
of  your  country.  Go  on: — the  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  is  with  you,  and  in  a 
free  country  the  voice  of  the  people  must  prevail. 
We  know  our  duty  to  our  sovereign,  and  are  loyal. 
We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves,^  and  are  resolved 
$o  be  free.  We  seek  for  our  rights,  and  no  more 
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than  our  rights;    and  in  so  just  a   pursuit,  we 
should  doubt  the  being  of  a  Providence   if  we 

doubted  of  success. 

« 

"  Signed,  by  order, 

11  WILLIAM  IRVINE,  Chairman." 


Thus  ended  the  business  of  this  memorable 
day.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  church.  Its 
moderation  and  patriotic  character  equally  re-^ 
joiced  the  friends  and  disappointed  the  enemies 
pf  the  volunteers.  The  latter  hoped  to  have  found 
some  rash  or  unconstitutional  proceeding  which 
might  have  been  made  a  pretext  for  destroying 
$he  union  altogether. 

Passing  from  the  field  to  the  senate,  we  find 
Mr.  Grattan,  the  untired  labourer  in  his  country's 
cause,  the  oracle  and  idol  of  his  armed  country- 
men, still  urging  the  claims  of  Ireland  for  inde- 
pendence and  liberty.  On  the  22d  Feb.  only 
seven  days  after  the  Dungannon  meeting,  he 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons  for  an  address 
to  the  king,  "  to  assure  his  majesty  with  unfeigned 
attachment  to  his  person  and  government,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  a  free  people;  the 
crown  of  Ireland  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a  par- 
liament of  her  own  ;  and  that  with  one  voice  they 
protested  against  the  interposition  of  any  other 
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parliament  in  its  legislation.  That  the  claim  of 
the  British  parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland  was 
useless  to  England,  cruel  to  Ireland,  and  without 
any  foundation  in  law;  that,  impressed  with  a  high 
sense  of  the  justice  of  the  British  character,  and 
in  reliance  on  his  majesty's  paternal  care,  they 
had  set  forth  their  right  and  sentiments  without 
prescribing  any  mode  to  his  majesty,  and  threw 
themselves  on  his  royal  wisdom."  This  motion, 
he  supported  with  a  variety  of  arguments,  urged 
in  a  manner  that  may  make  us  wonder  how  they 
were  resisted.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown- 
low  ;  but  the  attorney-general  opposed  it,  and 
moved,  that  it  should  be  put  off  till  the  1st  Aug. 
which  was  carried  by  1 3?  against  68. 

The  heads  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  bills  occa- 
sioned much  debating  in  their  progress.  One  was 
entitled,  an  act  for  the  further  relief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  this  kingdom  professing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion ;  by  the  operation  of  which, 
catholics  were  enabled  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose 
of,  lands  and  hereditaments  in  the  same  manner 
as  protestants,  (except  advowsons  and  manors, 
and  boroughs  returning  members  to  parliament.) 
It  removed  also  several  penalties  from  such  of  the 
clergy  as  should  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  been  registered;  and  repealed  several  of  the 
most  obnoxious  parts  of  the  acts  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  Anne,  Geq.  I.  and  Geo.  II.  Among 
these  obnoxious  restraints  thus  repealed  were  the 
following,  which  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea 
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of  the  cruel  and  rigourous  nature  of  these  anti- 
catholic  enactments.  It  repealed  the  power  given 
to  a  magistrate  to  fine  and  imprison  every  papist 
refusing  to  appear,  and  declare  upon  oath  when 
and  where  he  had  last  heard  mass,  who  celebrated 
and  assisted  at  it,  and  the  residence  of  any  popish 
ecclesiastic;  also  that  part  which  prohibited  a 
papist  to  have  a  horse  of  the  value  of  51:  under 
certain  penalties,  and  which  enabled  the  chief 
governor  to  seize  all  their  horses  upon  any  inva- 
sion or  intestine  war  likely  to  happen ;  that  which 
enabled  the  grand  jury  to  present  the  reimbursing 
of  all  robberies  and  depredations  of  privateers,  in 
time  of  war,  upon  the  real  and  personal  estates  of 
the  catholics  within  the  county;  that  which  sub- 
jected every  catholic  to  certain  penalties  who  did 
not  provide  a  protestant  watchman  to  watch  in 
his  turn;  and  that  which  subjected  to  certain 
penalties  every  catholic  who  should  take  or  pur- 
chase a  house  in  Limerick  or  Gal  way,  or  the  sub- 
urbs thereof.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  ignomini- 
ous restrictions  which  the  enlightened  government 
of  England  thought  it  necessary  to  impose,  and 
which,  even  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, found  some  defenders !  The  second  bill  of 
Mr.  Gardiner  was  an  act  to  allow  persons  pro- 
fessing the  popish  religion  to  teach  schools  in  this 
kingdom,  and  for  the  regulating  the  education  of 
papists;  and  also  to  repeal  parts  of  certain  laws 
relative  to  the  guardianship  of  their  children. 
Mr.  Gardiner  had  a  third  bill,  which  was  fo? 
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establishing  intermarriages  between  protestants  and 
Roman  catholics;  but  that  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  eight.  Although,  however,  these  and 
some  other  bills  did  not  receive  the  royal  assent 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Carlisle,  yet  they 
may  be  considered  as  measures  originating  in  his 
administration,  as  did  also  some  others,  such  as 
one  for  establishing  a  national  hank  in  Ireland; 
and  they  were  the  last,  for  an  important  change 
in  the  councils  of  England  was  impending,  one 
that  in  the  event  proved  equally  beneficial  to  Ire- 
land and  America.  That  ill-fated  ministry,  which 
had  debilitated  the  resources  of  the  empire,  which 
had  lost  America,  which  had  added  a  hundred 
millions  to  the  national  debt,  and  which  had 
caused  the  loss  of  as  many  thousand  lives,  was 
now  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  soon  lay  prostrate. 

A  whig  administration  succeeded,  with  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  at  its  head.  Every  thing 
how  augured  favourably  for  Ireland.  A  whig  vice- 
roy (the  Duke  of  Portland)  was  appointed,  and  for 
his  secretary  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  a  gentleman  who 
to  very  agreeable  and  excellent  talents,  added  a 
most  firm  and  manly  mind.  Though  not  born  in 
Ireland,  he  was  of  truly  ancient  and  illustrious 
Irish  lineage,  being  descended  from  the  Princess 
of  Ossory  *.  This  circumstance  particularly,  as 

*  The  well  known  cradite  antiquary  Dr.  Ledwich  says, 
"  the  noble  representative  of  the  family  of  Fitzpatiick,  the 
present  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  (brother  to  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,) 
possesses  the  advo\vson  of  particular  churches  and  a  large 
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\vell  as  his  general  political  character,  rendered 
him  very  acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
in  Ireland  a  few  days,  and  was  the  bearer  of  the 
following  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont  from  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  shall  be  inserted 
here,  as  well  one  from  Charles  James  Fox,  (who 
was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,) 
as  pleasing  records  of  what  were  the  intentions  of 
those  statesmen  towards  Ireland  when  they  ac- 
cepted of  office.  They  may  be  read  also  with 
pleasure  as  epistolary  compositions.  The  one 
from  Lord  Rockingham  to  Lord  Charlemont  was 
as  follows : 


(  i 


MY  DEAR  LOUD  CHARLEMONT, 


c<  The  long  and  pleasing  friendship  which  has 
so  mutually  and  so  cordially  existed  between  your 
lordship  and  me  for  many,  many  years,  may  now, 
I  trust,  facilitate  what  I  am  sure  has  been  the 
object  of  our  public  conduct— the  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  prosperity  of  both  these  countries. 
National  distrusts  and  jealousies  will  not  have 
the  smallest  weight  on  either  of  our  minds, 

"  The  Duke  of  Portland,  being  appointed 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  is,  I  think,  my  dear 
lord,  a  pretty  good  pledge  of  the  fair  intentions 

estate  in  Upper  Ossory;  patrimonies  descended  to  him  through 
a  line  of  progenitors  for  more  than  one  thousand  years — ^an, 
instance  not  perhaps  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe." 
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of  his  majesty's  ministers.  His  grace's  character 
and  disposition  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  principles 
on  which  he  has  long  acted,  are  well  known  to 
your  lordship;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  many 
advantages  will  arise  from  a  trust  and  confidence 
in  his  character  which  may  produce  the  happiest 
effects  hoth  in  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  such  plans  as  may  be  suggested.  I  can  assure 
your  lordship,  that  his  majesty's  present  ministers 
will  not  loiter  in  a  business  of  such  magnitude. 
This  day  his  majesty  sends  a  message  to  the  house 
of  commons,  stating  that  distrusts  and  jealousies 
have  arisen  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  highly  ne- 
cessary to  take  them  into  immediate  considera- 
tion, in  order  to  a  final  adjustment.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  will  set  out  for  Ireland  to-morrow 
evening.  His  grace  is  empowered  to  send  the 
same  message  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  I 
should  hope  that  an  adjournment  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  Ireland,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  , 
weeks,  in  order  to  give  the  Duke  of  Portland  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  opinions  of  your 
lordship  and  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  first  weight 
and  consequence,  will  be  readily  assented  to.  I 
cannot  think  that  it  would  be  good  policy  in  the 
house  of  commons  of  Ireland  to  carry  on  mea- 
sures, at  this  juncture,  which  should  appear  as 
measures  to  extort.  In  truth,  my  dear  lord,  I 
think  the  time  is  come  when  a  new  system  and 
new  arrangement  of  connexion  between  the  two 
kingdoms  must  be  settled  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
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tion  and  the  reciprocal  interests  of  both.  Let  us 
unite  our  endeavours  in  so  good  a  work.  I  can- 
not conclude  without  expression  to  your  lordship, 
how  anxious  I  shall  be  to  hear  from  you.  I  have 
the  honour,  &c.  &c. 


Grosvcnor  Square,  Tuesday,  P.M. 
o'Clock,  April  9,  1782*" 


"I  write  in  a  great  hurry,  as  I  expect  Col. 
Fitzpatrick  to  call  for  the  letter  every  moment, 
He  sets  out  from  hence." 

The  letter  from  Fox  contains  all  that  ingenuous 
frankness  and  that  candid  simplicity  which  so  emi- 
nently marked  his  character.  It  was  as  follows: 

MY  DEAR  LORD, 

"  If  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  you  a  month 
ago,  I  should  have  written  with  great  confidence 
that  you  would  believe  me  perfectly  sincere,  and 
would  receive  any  thing  that  came  from  me, 
with  the  partiality  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
one  who  acted  upon  the  same  political  principles. 
I  hope  you  will  now  consider  me  in  the  same  ligh* 
but  I  own  I  write  with  much  more  diffidence,  as  I 
am  much  more  sure  of  your  kindness  to  me  person- 
ally, than  of  your  inclination  to  listen  with  favour 
to  any  thing  that  comes  from  a  secretary  of  state. 
The  principal  business  of  this  letter  is  to  inform 
you  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  appointed  Lord 
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Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Colonel  Fitzpatrick, 
his  secretary.  And  when  I  have  said  this,  I  need 
not  add,  that  I  feel  myself  in  every  private  as 
well  as  public  account,  most  peculiarly  interested 
in  the  success  of  their  administration.  That  their 
persons  and  characters  are  not  disagreeable  to 
your  lordship,  I  may  venture  to  assure  myself, 
without  being  too  sanguine,  and  think  myself 
equally  certain,  that  there  are  not  in  the  world 
two  men  whose  general  way  of  thinking  upon  po- 
litical subjects,  is  more  exactly  consonant  to  your 
own.  It  is  not  therefore  too  much  to  desire  and 
hope,  that  you  will  at  least  look  upon  the  admini- 
stration of  such  men,  with  rather  a  more  favour- 
able eye,  and  incline  to  trust  them,  rather  more 
than  you  could  do  most  of  those  who  have  been 
their  predecessors.  Why  should  not  the  complete 
change  of  system,  that  has  happened  in  this 
country  have  the  same  effect  there  that  it  has 
here?  and  why  should  not  those  who  used  to 
compose  the  opposition  in  Ireland,  become  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  new  administration 
there ;  on  the  very  grounds  on  which  they  opposed 
the  old  one?  In  short,  why  should  not  the  whigs 
(I  mean  in  principle,  not  in  name)  unite  in  every 
part  of  the  empire  to  establish  their  principles  so 
firmly  that  no  future  faction  shall  be  able  to  de- 
stroy them.  With  regard  to  the  particular  points 
between  the  two  countries,  I  am  really  not  yet 
master  of  them  sufficiently  to  discuss  them,  but  I 
ean  say  in  general,  that  the  new  ministry,  have  no 
1 
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other  wish  than  to  settle  them  in  the  way  that 
may  be  most  for  the  real  advantage  of  both  coun- 
tries, whose  interests  cannot  be  distinct  *.     This 
is  very  general,  indeed,  and  if  this  language  came 
from  persons  whose  principles  were  less  known 
to  you  I  should  not  expect  you  to  consider  it  as 
any  thing  but  mere  words;  as  it  comes  from  those 
of  whom  I  know  your  good  opinion,  I  trust  it  will 
pass  for  something  more.     All  we  desire  is  fa- 
vourable construction,  and  assistance  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  your  principles;   for  to  endea- 
vour to    persuade    men   to   disgrace   themselves 
(even  were  it  practicable,  as  in  this  instance  I 
know  it  is  not)  is  very  far  from  being  part  of  the 
system  of  the  ministry.     The  particular  time  of 
year  at  which  this  change  happens  is  productive 
qf  many  great  inconveniences,  especially  as  it  will, 
be  very  difficult  for  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  be  at 
Dublin  before  your  parliament  meets;  but  I  can- 
not help  hoping  that  all  reasonable  men  will  con- 
cur in  removing    some  of  these  difficulties  and 
that  a  short  adjournment  will  not  be  denied  if 
asked.     I  do  not  throw  out  this  as  knowing  from 
any  authority  that  it  will  be   proposed,  but  as  an 
idea  that  suggests  itself  to  me,  and  in   order  to 
shew  that  I  wish  to   talk  with   you  and   consult 
•with  you   in  the  same  frank  manner,  in  which  I 
should  have  done  -before  1  was  in  this  situation, 

*  This  explicit  admission  of  the  principle  upon  \\hich  the 
jnew  ministry  meant  to  proceed,  was  a  great  cause  of  its  ac« 
ceptacce  by  all  parties  in  Ireland. 
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so  very  new  to  me.  I  have  been  so  used  to  think  ill 
of  all  the  ministers  whom  I  did  know,  and  to  suspect 
those  whom  I  did  not,  that  when  I  am  obliged  to 
call  myself  a  minister,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  put  myself 
into  a  very  suspicious  character;  but  I  do  assure 
you  I  am  the  very  same  man,  in  all  respects,  that 
I  was  when  you  knew  me,  and  honoured  me  with 
some  share  in  your, esteem;  that  I  maintain  the 
same  opinions  and  act  with  the  same  people.  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  so  long  a 
letter;  but  the  great  desire  I  feel  in  common  with 
my  friends,  that  we  should  retain  your  good  opi- 
nion, must  make  my  apology. 

"  Pi  ay  make  my  best  compliments  to'  Mr* 
Grattas,  and  tell  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  Fitzpa  trick,  are  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  consequence  of  his  approbation,  and  will  do 
all  they  can  to  deserve  it.  I  do  most  sincerely 
hope  that  he  may  hit  upon  some  line  that  may  be 
drawn,  honourably  and  advantageously  for  both 
countries,  and  that,  when  that  is  done,  he  will 
shew  the  world  that  there  may  be  a  government 
in  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  make  a 
a  part.  That  country  can  never  prosper,  where 
what  should  be  the  ambition  of  men  of  bo  no  Mr, 
is  considered  as  a  disgrace  *..  I  must  beg  pardon 
again  for  the  unconscionable  length  of  this  letter. 
I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  lord,  that  theie  is  no 

*  A  noble  maxim;  and  worthy  the  constant  recollection  of 
all  men  called  upon  to  act  a  part  in  tue  councils  of  any 
nation. 

VOL.   II.  E 
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one  who  more  values  your  esteem,  or  is  more  so 
licitous  for  the  continuance  of  it,  than 

"  Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox." 

"   Grafton  Sfrrrt, 
>y  -1782.". 


It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  patriotic 
party  in  Ireland,  and  with  them  the  people,  of 
Ireland,  were  elevated  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  accomplishing  their  long  wished  for  end, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  ministry  so  constituted, 
and  it  may  be  equally  supposed  that  with  such 
dispositions  towards  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  no  unnecessary 
delays  would  take  place  in  conferring  whatever 
boon  was  meant  to  be  bestowed.  On  the  14th  of 
of  ApriK  the  Duke  of  Portland  arrived  in  Dublin, 
and  immediately  took  upon  himself  the  government 
of  Ireland.  He  was  received  with  excessive  de- 
monstrations of  joy.  When  the  parliament  met, 
on  the  16th  of  April,  the  galleries  and  bar  of 
the  house  of  commons  were  crowded,  and  ex- 
pectation was  raised  to  enthusiasm.  As  soon 
as  the  speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hutchinson,  his  majesty's  principal  secretary  of 
state,  rose,  and  announced  that  he  was  charged 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  communicate  a  message 
to  the  house.  The  purport  of  this  message  was 
to  recommend  to  the  house,  to  take  into  its  con- 
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sideration  the  discontents  and  jealousies  prevailing 
in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  final  adjust- 
ment. After  the  message  was  read,  he  mentioned 
Mr.  Grattan,  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  and 
said,  he  must  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen; that  the  present  age  and  posterity  would 
be  indebted  to  him,  for  the  greatest  of  all  obli- 
gations, and  would,  but  he  hoped  at  a  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  inscribe  on  his  tomb  that  h&  had 
redeemed  the  liberties  of  his  country* 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  moved  "  That  a  dutiful 
and  loyal  address  should  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, thanking  him  for  his  gracious  message,  and 
assuring  him,  that  his  faithful  commons,  would  im- 
mediately proceed  upon  the  great  object  he  had 
recommended  to  their  consideration*" 

Mr.  Grattan  rose  to  move  an  amendment;  and 
prefaced  his  motion  with  the  following  masterly 
and  eloquent  harangue,  whose  insertion  here  will 
amply  repay  perusal,  and  help  to  diversify  the  some- 
times barren  details  of  history,  with  the  most  brilliant 
effusions  of  genius.—* 

"    MR    SPEAKER, 

"  I  shall  state  my  reasons  for  changing  the  form, 
and  enlarging  the  substanceof  the  address  proposed 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  hope  to 
induce  the  house  rather  to  declare  that  they  had 
considered  the  cause  of  jealousy,  and  that  they 
were  contained  in  my -original  motion  for  a  de* 
claration  of  rights,  which  I  shall  not?  move  as  an 
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amendment.     I  have  thrown  the   declaration  of 
rights  into  the  form  of  an  humble  address  to  the 
throne ;  and  have  added  other  matter  that  calls 
for  redress.     I  have  done  this  in  a  manner  which 
I  conceive  respectful  to  the  king,   reconciling  to 
the  pride  of  England,   and  with  all  due  tenacity 
of  the  rights  and  majesty  of  the  Irish  nation ;  and 
if  I  sink  under  this  great  argument,  let  my  in- 
firmity be   attributed  to  any  cause,  rather  than  a 
want  of  zeal  in  your  service — 1  have  troubled  you 
so  often  on  the  subject  of  your  rights,  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add;  but  am  rather  to  admire  by  what 
miraculous  means  and  steady  virtue,  the  people  .of 
Ireland,  have  proceeded,  until  the  faculty  of  the 
nation,  is  now  bound  up  to  the  great  act  of  her 
own  redemption.     I  am  not  very  old,  and  yet  I 
remember  Ireland  a  child;  I  have  followed  her 
growth   with   anxious   wishes,    and   beheld    with 
astonishment  the  rapidity  of  her  progress,  from 
injuries  to  arms — from  arms  to  liberty.     I  have 
seen  her  mind  enlarged,  her  maxims  open,  and  a 
new  order  of  days  burst  in  upon  her.     You  are 
not  now  afraid  of  the  French,   nor  afraid  of  the 
English,  nor  afraid  of  one  another.     You  are  no 
longer   an   insolvent    gentry,    without    privilege, 
except  to  tread  upon  a  crest  fallen  constituency, 
nor  a  constituency  without  privilege,    except  to 
tread  upon  the  catholic    body;    you   are  now  a 
united    people,    a    nation    manifesting    itself   to 
Europe  in  signal  instances  of  glory.     Turn  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,    and  )ou  will    find  the  ancient 
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spirit  has  every  where  expired;  Sweden  has  lost 
her  liberty;  England  is  declining;  the  other  na- 
tions support  their  consequence  by  mercenary 
armies,  or  the  remembrance  of  a  mighty  name ; 
but  you  are  the  only  people  that  have  recovered 
your  constitution — recovered  it  by  steady  virtue — 
you  have  departed  from  the  example  of  other 
nations,  and  have  become  an  example  to  them. 
You  not  only  excel  modern  Europe,  but  }'ou  excel 
what  she  can  boast  of  old.  Liberty,  in  former 
times,  was  recovered  by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid 
impulse  of  the  populace,  excited  by  some  strong 
object  presented  to  the  senses.  Such  $n  object 
was  the  daughter  of  .Virginias,  sacrificed  to  virtue; 
such  the  seven  bishops  whose  meagre  and  hag- 
gard looks  expressed  t|ie  rigour  of  their  sufferings; 
but  no  history  can  produce  an  instance  of  men, 
like  you,  musing  for  years  upon  oppression,  and 
then,  upon  a  determination  of  right,  RESCUING 

THE  LAND. 

"  The  supporters  of  liberty,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  mixed  their  sentiments  of  constitution 
with  principles  of  gloomy  bigotry;  but  you  have 
sought  liberty  on  her  pwu  principles;  you  see  the 
delegates  of  the  North  advocates  fur  the  catholics 
of  the  South;  the  presbytery  of  Bangor  mixing 
the  milk  of  humanity  with  the  benignity  of  the 
gospel — as  Christians  tolerant — ps  Irishmen  uuiied, 

"  This  house,  agreeing  with  the  desires  of  the 
nation,  relaxed  the  penal  code,  and  by  so  doing, 
gqt  more  than  it  gave;  you  found  a 
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frorp  generosity,  and  grew  rich  in  the  very  act 
of  your    bounty;    it  was  not    merely  an  act  of 
bounty  to  the  catholics ;  it  was  an  act  of  bounty 
to  yourselves;    you  hardly  had  given  them  pri- 
vileges, when  you  felt  your  own,    and  magnified 
your  liberty,  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  action  : 
you  did  not  give  away  your  own  power: — No — you 
formed  an  alliance  with  catholic  power,  and  found 
in  that  alliance  a  new  strength  and  anew  freedom. 
Fortunately  for  us  England  did  not  take  the  lead; 
her  minister  did  not  take  the  lead  in  the  restora- 
tion of  our  rights;  had  England,  jn  the  first  in- 
,stance,  ceded,  you   would   have  sunk   under  the 
weight  of  the  obligation,  and  given  back  the  ac- 
quisition with  a  sheepish  gratitude;  but  the  virtue, 
the  pride  of  the  people,  was  our  resource,  and  it  is 
right  thai  the  people  should  have  a  lofty  conception 
of   themselves.     It    was    necessary    that  Ireland 
should  be  her  own  redeemer  to  form  her  mind  as 
well  as  her  constitution,  and  erect  in  her  soul  a 
vast  image  of  herself,  and  a  lofty  sense  of  her 
own  exaltation ;  other  nations  have  trophies  and 
records  to  eltvate  the  human  mind;   those  out- 
warq1  arid  visible  signs  of  glory,  those  monuments 
of  their  heroic  ancestors,  such  as  were  wont  to 
animate  the   ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,    and 
rouse  them  in  their  country's  cause;  but  you  had 
nothing  to  call  forth  the  greatness  of  the  land,  except 
injuries,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  you  should  have 
preserved  your  pride;  but  more  astonishing  that 
you  sLpulu1  prppeed  with  a  temper  geldoni  founcj 
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amongst  the  injured,  and  success  never  but  with 
the  virtuous ;  which  not  only  elevates  you  above 
our  own  level,  but  makes  you  equal  to  those  na- 
tions modern  and  ancient,  whose  histories  you 
are  accustomed  to  admire,  and  among  whom  you, 
are  now  to  be  recorded.  You  have  no  trophies  ; 
but  the  liberty  you  transmit  to  your  posterity  is 
more  than  trophy.  I  dwell  the  more  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  because  I  hold  it  necessary  to 
pour  into  the  public  mind  a  considerable  portion 
of  pride,  acting  up  to  a  good  national  character 
founded  on  a  great  transaction.  What  sets  one 
nation  above  another,  but  the  soul  that  dwells 
therein?  that  aitherialjire:  for  it  is  of  no  avail, 
that  the  arm  be  strong  if  the  soul  be  not  great. 
The  armies  of  England  were  most  numerous  under 
her  late  administration;  but  the  English  soul 
which  should  have  inspired  these  armies,  was  gone. 
Wbat  signifies  it,  that  three  hundred  men  in  the 
house  of  commons — what  signifies  it  that  one 
hundred  in  the  house  of  Peers,  assert  their 
country's  cause,  if  unsupported  by  the  people; 
nor  was  this  act  of  your  redemption  confined  to 
any  body  of  men;  all  have  had  a  share  in  it;  there 
is  not  a  man  that  watches  his  lire-lock  this  night 
—  there  is  not  a  grand  jury — there  is  not  an  as- 
sociation, there  is  not  a  corps  of  volunteers,  there 
is  not  a  meeting  of  their  delegates,  that  is  not  a 
party  to  this  acquisition,  and  pledged  to  support 
it  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  It  seems  as  if 
the  subjects  of  Ireland  had  met  at  the  altar, 
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and  communicated  a  national  sacrament.  Juries, 
cities,  counties,  commoners,  nobles,  volunteers, 
gradations,  religions,  a  solid  league,  a  rapid  fire. 

"  Gentlemen  will  perceive  I  allude  to  the 
transaction  at  Dungannon;  not  long  ago  that 
meeting  was  considered  as  a  very  alarming  mea- 
sure: but  I  thought  otherwise — I  approvecj  of  it, 
and  considered  it  a  great  original  transaction, 
and  like  all  original  measures,  it  was  a  matter  of 
surprize  until  it  became  matter  of  admiration. 
What  more  surprising  or  less  within  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  than  the  convention 
parliament ;  what  more  extraordinary  trans- 
action than  the  attainment  of  Magna  Charta  ?  It 
\vas  not  attained  in  parliament,  but  by  the  Barons 
in  the  field.  Great  measures,  such  as  the  meeting 
of  the  English  at  Runnymeade,  jthe  meeting  of 
the  Irish  at  Dungannon,  are  original  transactions, 
not  following  from  precedent,  but  containing  irj 
themselves  both  principle  and  precedent.  The 
revolution  had  no  precedent,  the  Christian  religion, 
had  no  precedent,  the  apostles  had  no  precedent. 

"  Did  this  meeting  found  itself  on  the  consti- 
tution? yes;  the  constitution  gives  every  elector 
a  share  in  it;  this  forms  a  constitutional  public. 
To  preserve  this  share,  the  electors,  must  meet, 
must  confer,  must  associate;  for  communities 
cannot  exist  as  individuals.  Was  the  community 
called  upon  to  confer?  yes;  all  the  great  consti- 
tutional questions  had  been  lost;  and  the  public 
cause,  desperate  in  parliament,  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  the  nation.  Had  the  late  Irish  minister,  been 
less  victorious  here,  he  had  not  called  upon  all 
the  nation  to  oppose  him.  Did  the  resolutions 
of  this  meeting  tend  to  preserve  the  constitution? 
yes;  the  meeting  resolves  that  the  claim  of  the 
British  parliament  to  bind- Ireland  is  illegal;  is 
there  any  man  on  earth  who  will  deny  this  posi- 
tion? For  what  are  the  volunteers  associated,  but 
for  the  preservation  of  the  laws:  and  what  is  the 
claim  of  the  British  parliament  but  a  subversion 
jto  all  law.  The  meeting  resolves,  that  the  powers 
of  the  councils  to  smother  and  adulterate  your 
laws,  is  a  grievance;  that  is,  they  support  your 
privilege,  invaded  by  those  powers ;  they  support 
you  if  you  are  tenacious  of  your  privileges;  if  not, 
they  support  parliament,  parliament  against  you; 
the  rights  of  parliament  against  the  temporary 
trustee  that  would  relinquish  them.  The  meeting 
reprobates  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill;  so  do  we  all; 
the  meeting  protests  against  a  dependant  judicature, 
en  independent  army,  against  a  legislative  privy 
council,  and  a  foreign  parliament ;  a  monstrous 
combination  this;  and  not  a  constitution ;  some- 
thing which  supersedes  you  and  your  rights;  and 
therefore  these  men.  the  good  meu  at  Dun^annon, 

O  o  * 

have  acted  for  you,  and  have  felt  for  you,  and 
your  privileges;  and  accordingly  you  have  very 
wisely  acceded  to  their  resolutions,  and  put  the 
Irish  parliament  at  the  head  of  this  meeting  and 
of  this  armament ;  and  made  their  determination 
the  great  act;  incontrovertible  right,  and  unalter- 
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able  purpose  of  the  nation.  Let  other  nations 
basely  suppose  that  the  people  were  made  for 
government;  we  assert  that  government  was  made 
for  the  people;  great  and  august  as  they  are,  they 
do  but  perform  their  periodical  revolutions;  even 
the  crown,  that  great  luminary,  whose  brightness 
they  all  reflect,  receives  his  cheering  fire  from  the 
flame  of  the  constitution;  and  therefore  we  may 
seek  the  sentiments  of  public  meeting;  and  when 
\ve  speak,  let  us  speak  with  effect;  let  us  speak 
to  the  king,  as  to  a  man  who  has  feelings  like  our- 
selves, and  like  ourselves  will  speak  the  claims  of 
liberty. 

"  You  did  not  expect  some  time  ago  it  would 
come  to  this;  you  did  little  imagine  that  those 
men,  whom  some  of  you  laughed  at,  parading  the 
streets  at  first  in  awkward  squads,  who  were  the 
scoff  of  saucy  affectation,  should  have  proved 
the  saviours  of  their  country;  should  proceed 
with  such  moderation  as  to  be  dreadful  only  to 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  of  their  country's 
constitution;  would  have  formed  themselves  to 
the  solidity  of  strength  and  the  eminence  of  virtue, 
so  as  to  have  proceeded  to  the  heighth  of  tilings  ! 
wonderful  propriety  of  conduct,  there  must  have 
been  to  have  preserved  those  associations  ;  no  li- 
cense, no  turbulence,  no  eccentricity;  infallible  as 
the  laws  of  motion,  they  live  in  the  constitution, 
they  preserve,  and  the  spirit  they  inspire. 

"  Let  not  England  tear  the  Irish  volunteers  ; 
if  she  wishes  well  tu  Ireland,  she  has  nothing  to 
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fear  from  her  strength:  the  volunteers  of  Ireland 
would  die  in  support  of  England.  This  nation 
is  connected  with  England  not  by  allegiance  onlyt 
but  liberty  ;  the  crown  is  one  great  point  of  union, 
but  Magna  Charta  is  a  greater :  we  could  get  a 
king  any  where,  but  England  is  the  only  country 
from  which  we  could  get  a  constitution;  and  it  is 
this  which  makes  England  your  natural  con- 
nection. Ireland  has  British  privileges,  and  is 
by  them  connected  with  Britain  ;  both  countries 
are  united  in  liberty.  This  island  was  planted  by 
British  privileges,  as  Avell  as  by  British  men;  it  is 
a  connection,  not  as  Judge  Blackstone  has  falsely 
said,  by  conquest,  but  as  I  have  repeatedly  said, 
by  Charter.  Liberty,  we  say,  with  England:  but 
at  all  events  liberty.  This  is  the  decided  sense 
of  the  nation;  and  the  men  who  endeavour  to 
make  our  connection  with  England  of  quadrate  with 
this  fixed  passion  of  the  country,  contend  for 
the  British  nation  and  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
We  are  not  growing  in  our  claims,  nor  immo- 
derate in  our  demands,  nor  vehement  in  our 
language :  We  are  friends  to  England  on  perfect 
political  equality.  This  house  of  Parliament 
knows  no  superiors;  the  men  of  Ireland  acknow- 
ledge no  superiors ;  they  have  claimed  laws  under 
the  authority  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the 
independence  of  parliament,  under  the  authority 
of  the  laws  of  God,  and  man.  This  right  is  so 
interwoven  with  your  nature,  that  you  cannot 
part  with  it  though  you  were  willing ;  you  received 
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it  from  God,  and  you  cannot  yield  it  to  man. 
Beside,  you  are  too  high  in  pride,  character  and 
power,  to  suffer  any  nation  to  claim  a  right  to 
make  your  laws :  it  becomes  a  question  of  pride, 
as  well  as  privilege.  What  would  Europe  say  of 
you  ?  What  would  history  say  of  you  ?  subterfuges, 
negotiations,  and  all  qualification,  or  composition, 
will  never  do:  you  cannot  negotiate  upon  funda- 
mental rights.  Will  the  noblemen,  the  gentle- 
men, the  armed  men  in  Ireland,  stoop  to  any 
other  people?  No,  never.  The  nation  is  com- 
mitted, she  cannot  bend;  the  armed  presence  of 
the  nation  cannot  bend;  besides,  England  has 
brought  forward  the  question,  not  only  by  making 
Jaws  for  this  kingdom  last  session,  but  by  enabling 
his  majesty  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  England 
has  made  for  America.  What  is  this,  but  that 
America,  differing  from  Ireland  in  not  having  a 
consiitution,  in  not  having  a  charter,  in  having 
less  loyalty  than  Ireland,  in  having  shed  much 
English  blood,  that  America  shall  be  free!  And 
will  Ireland  sink  in  a  new  point,  and  be  the 
only  nation  whose  liberty  England  will  not  ac- 
knowjedge,  and  whose  affection  she  cannot  subdue? 
What!  has  she  consented  to  repeal  the  Declar- 
atory Act  against  America,  and  will  she  retain 
the  Declaratory  Act  against  Ireland?  Is  she  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America,  and 
will  she  not  acknowledge  the  liberty  of  Ireland, 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland  with  her  charter, 
and  her  crown?  This  indeed  were  an  unconditional 
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surrender,  a  surrender  to  arms.  I  laugh  at  those 
who  call  the  liberty  of  Ireland  the  disgrace  of 
England;  such  a  principle  would  be  the  dis- 
grace of  England ;  it  has  already  been  her  de- 
struction. 

*'  For  acknowledging  American  liberty,  England 
has  the  plea  of  necessity;  for  acknowledging  the 
liberty  of  Ireland  she  has  the  plea  of  justice;  the 
British  nation,  if  she  consults  with  the  head,   or 
with  the  heart,    will  not,    or  cannot  refuse  our 
claims:  or,  were  it  possible  she  could  refuse,  / 
mil  not  submit.     If  England,    (which   I   cannot 
believe,)  is  capable  of  refusing  to  repeal  the  De- 
claratory Act  against  Ireland,  after  she  has  ena- 
bled his  majesty  to  repeal  that  which  was  made 
against  America,  if  she  'were  capable  of  impo- 
sing that  distinction,   you   are  incapable   of  sub- 
mitting to  it;  the  members  of  this  house  cannot 
submit  to  it:  no  nation  is  so  little  formed  to   bear 
any  thing  thatlookslike  personal  disrespect;  many 
of  us  have  received  great  honours  from  the  people; 
can  we,  can  I  for  instance  among  others,  take  the 
civic  crown  from  my  head,  and  gounderthe  yoke  of 
the  British  supremacy  real  or  imaginary?  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  this  country  are  the  descendants 
of  kings;  can  they  pay  allegiance  to  their  ances- 
tors crown,  on  the  head  of  every  common  man 
in  England?  I  know  the  gentlemen  of  this -coun- 
try too  well.     1  know  they  will  not  submit.     The 
submission  would  go  against  their  personal  esti- 
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mation,  as  well  as  against  their  public  right. 
They  would  not  submit  to  the  insult  in  the  face 
of  Europe.  Are  colonists  to  be  free,  and  these 
royal  subjects  slaves?  Can  the  nation,  in  this  po- 
pular and  royal  predicament,  live  cordially  with 
the  people  of  England  except  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  ? 

"  I  have  done  with  the  supremacy  of  England, 
and  shall  now  say  a  word  on  the  appellant  juris- 
diction of  the  house  of  lords.  The  Irish  house 
of  lords  must  have  their  judicature,  their  birth- 
right, their  unalienable  privilege ;  it  is  the  English 
constitution,  and  must  be  restored.  I  must  hear 
very  strong  argument  indeed  before  I  can  be 
brought  to  think  that  this  country  is  unfit  for  the 
British  constitution.  The  supposed  incapacity  of 
the  lords  to  decide  the  question  of  law  is  an  ab- 
surd way  of  talking.  Give  them  power,  and  you 
give  them  capacity.  Cannot  they  have  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judges?  Do  not  they  correspond  with 
the  judges  of  England  ?  Are  not  the  lay  lords  of 
England  as  unacquainted  with  the  law  as  the  lay 
lords  of  Ireland  r  And  is  not  Ireland  capable  of 
having  law  lords  competent  to  law?  The  present 
men  are  so.  Are  they  not  to  adjudicate  under 
the  public  eye?  Will  they  not  be  ambitious  of  a 
chaste  discharge  of  a  new  power  ?  We  can  never 
fear  any  abuse  of  it.  The  lords  will  exercise  with 
caution  a  power  restored  to  them  by  the  virtue 
of  their  countrymen.  Sir,  I  see  in  that  house 
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not  only  sound  legal  knowledge,  but  a  young 
and  glowing  vigour,  virtue,  and  capacity  that 
will  assert  and  exalt  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 

"  But  you  are  to  consider  this  head  hi  another 
point  of  view;  you  are  called  on  this  day  to  settle 
the  constitution,  and  if  you  leave  any  thing  un- 
settled, if  you  leave  any  thing  unasserted,  you 
are  responsible  to  England  that  the  settlement 
shall  be  final,  and  therefore  it  must  be  radical. 
England  meets  your  wishes;  the  new  ministry  in- 
tend to  remove  every  subject  of  dispute,  and 
throw  themselves  on  the  support  of  the  people; 
then  how  can  we  support  them  if  any  cause  of 
dispute  be  left  ?  England  has  said,  state  your 
grievances;  and  shall  we  neglect  to  do  so:  If 
we  do,  and  if  there  shall  be  general  meetings  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  volunteers,  to  complain  of 
grievances  after  what  is  intended  for  a  final  ad- 
justment, would  not  England  think  there  was 
something  insatiable  in  the  Irish  people?  Do  not 
you  know,  that  if  the  legislative  supremacy  is 
ceded,  the  jurisdictive  will  be  the  next  subject  of 
attack?  These  are  great  conjunctures;  but  I 
would  not  have  them  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  I  would  therefore  settle  all  our  questions 
with  England  now,  and  shake  hands  with  her  for 
ever. 

"  The  question  of  judicature  cannot  be  distinct 
from  the  question   of  legislature.     If  the  6th   of 
Geo.  I.  be  partially  repealed,   the  claim  of  legis- 
lation is  not  ceded.     Let  us  then  restore  the  ap* 
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pellant  jurisdiction;  for  if  that  part  of  the  act  be 
not  repealed,   they  leave  not  only  the  claim  of 
British  supremacy  standing  against  us,  but  they 
leave  the  exercise  of  the  power  existing;  for  the 
part  of  that  act  which  vests  the  judicature  in  Eng- 
land is  an  exercise  of  legislative  authority.     To 
cede  the  latter,  therefore,   the  law  must  be  re- 
pealed in   to  to;  and    if   repealed,   their   original 
right  reverts  to  the  peers,   unless  you  pass  an  act 
divesting  the  peers  of  their  hereditary  right.     But 
will  the  peers  submit  to  this?  will  the  people  sub- 
mit? will  you  expose  administration  to  the  odium 
of  such    an    act?    It   cannot  be :  the   illustrious 
house  of  peers,  composed  of  persons  of  the  first 
learning,  talents}  and  abilities;  aged  men  matured 
in  wisdom,  aspiring  youth  animated  to  glory,  never 
will  rest  in  the  fashionable  insignificance  to  which 
they   have   been    reduced,    nor   carry  about   the 
world,  in  their  noble  persons,   the  evident  badge 
of   extinguished   honour.      No :    my  lords,    you 
shall  have  your  judicature,  you   shall  sit  in    the 
seat  of  your  ancestors,  dispensing  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  ways  of  the  constitution,  in  full  nobility. 
England  can  have  no  objection  to  this— she  is  not 
ambitious  of  the. trouble  of  being  an  arbiter. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  third  head,  the  mutiny 
bill.  (Here  he  condemned  it  very  forcibly,  men- 
tioned several  reasons  against  its  perpetuity,  and 
what  kind  of  a  mutiny  bihVthere  should  be.)  It 
must,"  said  he,  "  be  limited  in  time,  in  number 
of  men,  the  articles  of  war  set  forth,  and  the 
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English  declaration  of  rights  in  the  preamble." 
He  then  went  to  the  fourth  head,  Poyning's  law, 
under  which  the  councils  had  exercised  a  power 
of  suppressing  and  altering  bills;  both  which 
powers  must  be  extinguished  by  law. 

"  I  cannot   imagine  the  present   ministers  of 
England   are  inimical    to   the  rights  of  the  Irish 
nation,  when  they  have  been  for  so   many  years 
advocates  for  the  liberties  of  England  and  of  the 
colonies.     It  was  the  great  rule  of  their  oppo- 
sition ;    and  it  is  impossible   that  men  who  are 
ready  to  grant  independence  to  America  should 
oppose  the  independence  of  Ireland.     If  the  late 
ministry  lost  thirteen  colonies  during  the  course 
of  an  unsuccessful  war,  Ireland   has,  from  being 
a  colony,  grown  into  a  nation.     If  ministers  have 
the  same  powers  and  the  same  sentiments  in  office 
that  they  had  when  in  opposition ;  if  they  are  not 
afraid  of  Ireland;  if  instead  of  seeking  to  soothe, 
they  mean  to  redress  it;  if  they  will  give  us  ample 
and  unqualified  redress — the  frisk  people  then  are 
their  friends,  the  volunteers  are  their  army,  and 
we  are  their  supporters :  we  will  give  them  a  sup- 
port  very  different  from  the  canting  of  modera- 
tion, or  that  sort  of  pensioned  loyalty  whose  exer- 
tions never  went  beyond  these  walls;  and  let  me 
add,  this  is  a  time  when  a  venal  parliament  and 
a  murmuring  country  will  not  serve  either  Eng- 
land or  Ireland.     The  same  sentiment  of  pen- 
sioned loyalty  did  very  well>  when  every  thing  was 
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to  be  lost,  but  won't  do  now  when  things  arc  to 
be  recovered.  You  must  advance  the  state  now 
with  a  loyalty  amounting  to  a  passion,  such  as  a 
bribe  dont  inspire,  but  such  as  i5ritish  privileges 
will  inspire.  But  then  the  redress  must  be  manly, 
and  strictly  constitutional— there  must  be  no 
shuffling,  no  artful  delay.  I  do  not  say  that  mi- 
lusters  should  take  the  lead  in  this  business;  if 
they  will  but  concede,  if  they  will  not  oppose  our 
rights,  I  will  support  their  adminisration. 

"  I  have  in  my  hand  the  terms ;  I  Will  read 
them. 

"  6th  of  GEO.  I.  inadmissible — foreign  judi- 
cature inadmissible — legislative  power  of  the  coun- 
cil inadmissible — perpetual  mutiny  bili  inadmis- 
sible. 

*'  Limit  and  new  mould  the  mutiny  bill — ex- 
tinguish the  legislative  power  of  the  council— re- 
store the  power  of  the  lords — establish  the  inde- 
pendency of  parliament. 

"  These  are  my  private  terms:  I  speak  to 
Viceroys  and  kings  here  in  parliament;  and  these 
being  complied  with,  I  will  take  a  decided  part 
with  the  present  government;  consulted  if  they 
please,  but  not  considered.  I  doa't  say  that  men 
of  character  .ought  not  to  take  places  under  this 
administration ;  these  things  being  done,  places 
become  honourable,  and  men  of  character  ought 
to  take  them,  to  inspire  the  nation  with  a  con- 
fidence in  government*  by  shewing,  in  the  first 
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offices  of  trust,  the  most  faithful  of  servants,  and 
exhibiting  in  the  same  person  the  friend  of  the 
people  and  of  his  majesty's  government. 

"  When  I  disclaim  office,  I  should  not  disclaim 
responsibility,  nor  impose  a  rule  for  others,  but 
crave  indulgence  for  a  singularity;  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  those  about  him ;  nay,  if  he 
had  sent  for  me,  I  am  persuaded  I  should  have 
declined  the  honour  of  seeing  him.  But  as  I 
believe  his  government  will  be  virtuous,  so  far  he 
shall  have  my  free  support.  Yes,  I  will,  if  called 
upon,  go  into  the  cabinet,  the  people's  friend;  I 
will  return  unplaced  and-unpensioned — support* 
ing,  but  not  supported." 

Mr.  G rattan  then  moved  an  amendment,  which 

WaS  RESOLVED  NEM.  CON. 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this 
house  for  his  most  gracious  message  to  this  house, 
signified  by  his  grace  the  lord-lieutenant. 

"  To  assure  his  majesty  of  our  unshaken  at* 
tachment  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government, 
and  of  our  lively  sense  of  his  paternal  care  in 
thus  taking  the  lead  to  administer  content  to  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland. 

*'  That  thus  encouraged  by  his  royal  interposi- 
tion, we  shall  beg  leave,  with  all  duty  and  affection, 
to  lay  before  his  majesty  the  cause  of  our  discon- 
tents arid  jealousies ;  to  assure  his  majesty  that 
his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  FREE  PEOPJLE;  that 
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the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial  crown,  inse- 
parably annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
on  which  connection  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  both  nations  essentially  depend ;  hut  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  kingdom*  with  a 
parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole  legislature  thereof ; 
that  there  is  no  body  of  men  competent  to  make 
laws  to  hind  this  nation,  except  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons  of  Ireland ;  nor  any  other  parlia- 
meni  which  hath  any  authority  or  power,  of  any  sort 
whatsoever,  in  this  country,  save  only  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland;  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  we 
humbly  conceive  that  in  this  right  the  very  essence 
of  our  liberties  exists;  ^  right  which  we,  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their 
birth  right,  and  which  we  cannot  yield  BUT  WITH 
OUR  LIVES. 

"  To  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  have  seen 
with  concern  certain  claims  advanced  by  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  in  an  act,  entitled,  An 
act  for  the  better  securing  the  dependancy  of 
Ireland;  an  act  containing  matter  entirely  irre- 
concileable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  this  na- 
tion. That  we  conceive  this  act,  and  the  claims 
it  advances,  to  be  the  great  and  principal  cause 
of  the  discontents  and  jealousies  in  this  kingdom. 

"  To  assure    his   majesty,    that   his   majesty's 

commons  of  Ireland  do  most  sincerely  wish  that 

all  bills  which    become  law,  in    Ireland,   should 

receive  the  approbation  of  his  majesty,  under  the 

/'  great  seal  of  Britain ;  but  that  yet  we  do  consi* 
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-der  the  practice  of  suppressing  our  bills  in  the 
councils  of  Ireland,  or  altering  the  same  any 
where,  to  be  another  just  cause  of  discontent  and 
jealousy. 

"  To  assure  his  majesty,  that  an  act,  entitled 
an  act  for  the  better  accommodation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  being  unlimited  in  duration,  and  de- 
fective in  other  instances,  but  passed  in  that  shape, 
from  the  particular  -circumstances  of  the  times, 
is  another  just  cause  of  discontent  and  jealousy 
in  this  kingdom. 

"  That  we  have  submitted  these  the  principal 
causes  of  the  present  discontent  and  jealousy  of 
Ireland,  and  remain  in  humble  expectation  of 
redress. 

"  That  we  have  the  greatest  reliance  on  his 
majesty's  wisdom,  the  most  sanguine  expectation 
from  his  virtuous  choice  of  a  chief  governor,  and 
great  confidence  in  the  wise,  auspicious,  and  con- 
stitutional councils,  which  we  see  with  satisfaction 
his  majesty  has  adopted. 

"  That  we  have  moreover  a  high  sense  and 
veneration  of  the  British  character,  and  do  there- 
fore conceive  that  the  proceedings  of  this  'country, 
founded  as  they  are  in  right,  and  tempered  by  duty, 
must  have  excited  the  approbation  <fhd  esteem  in- 
stead of  wounding  the  pride  of  the  British  nation. 

"  And  we  beg  leave  to  assure  his  majesty,  that 
we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  hope,  inasmuch 
as  the  people  of  this  kingdom  have  never  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  share  the.  freedom  of 'England, 
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without  declaring  a  determination  to  share  her 
fate  likewise,  STANDING  AND  FALLING  WITH 
THE  BRITISH  NATION.'' 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  not- 
withstanding  the  declared  unanimity  between  the 
administration  and  the  patriots,  these  resolutions 
were  objected  to  at  the  castle;  not  perhaps  in 
substance,  for  the  English  ministry  meant  fairly, 
but  some  modifications  were  proposed,  which 
would  have  diminished  their  weight  and  efficacy. 
Perhaps  the  Duke  of  Portland  might  have  ima- 
gined that  they  would  not  be  acceded  by  the 
British  cabinet  unless  in  some  degree  altered. 
Lord  C'harlemont  had  some  interviews  with  his 
grace  upon  the  subject,  and  declared  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  friends  as  well  as  himself  to 
move  the  resolutions,  in  both  houses  without  any 
alteration,  and  that  adminiftration  might  take 
what  part  it  pleased.  In  such  a  state  of  uncertainty 
were  matters,  that  when  the  house  of  commons 
n)et  it  was  not  known  by  Lord  Charlemont,  or  his 
particular  friends,  whether  the  resolutions  or  ad- 
dress which  Mr.  Grattan  intended  to  move  would 
be  opposed  or  not;  and  it  was  doubtless  to  his 
knowledge  of  these  particular  circumstances  that 
\ve  may  ascribe  his  strong  declaration,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech,  of  the  terms  upon  \\l\\c\\  he 
would  consent  to  serxe  the  ministry.  Without  the 
existence  of  some  such  led  ing  on  his  part  it  js 
impossible  not  to  consider  that  introduction  of 
himself  and  his,"  singulaiity"  as  partaking 
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tism;  but  with  the  admission  of  these  facts,  which 
were  doubtless  known  to  his  confidential  political 
friends,  the  whole  proceeding  becomes  intelligible 
and  decorous. 

The  opposition  that  was  obscurely  anticipated 
from  government  did  not  take  place.  Air.  Grat- 
tan's  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  and  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  be- 
ing voted,  the  house  adjourned  for  three  weeks, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  178^,  to  allow  time  for  deli- 
beration in  the  British  cabinet  upon  their  claim  to 
a  declaration  of  rights.  On  May  17,  1782,  the 
great  question  was  brought  before  the  British  par- 
liament on  the  same  night  in  both  houses;  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  in  the  peers 
by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  Both  these  statesmen 
prefaced  their  respective  motions  with  speeches  of 
profound  legislative  wisdom  arid  conftituiional 
knowledge.  Their  resolutions,  which  were  of 
course  alike,  were  as  follow: 

"  First,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  house, 
that  the  act  of  the  6'th  of  Geo.  I.  intituled  An  act 
for  the  better  securing  the  dependency  of  Ire- 
land upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to 
be  repealed. 

"  Second,  that  it  was  the  opiniot^of  that  house, 
that  it  was  iridispensible  to  the  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  both  kingdoms  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  should  be  established  by  mutual  con- 
sent upon  a  solid  and  permanent  footing,  and  that 
an  humble  address  should  be  presented  to  his 
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majesty,  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  such  measures  as  his  majesty,  in 
his  royal  wisdom,  should  think  most  conducive  to 
that  important  end." 

In  the  commons  there  was  not  one  dissentient 
voice;  in  the  peers  Lord  Loughborough  alone 
spoke  against  the  motions.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle 
spoke  in  favour  of  them,  and  bore  an  honourable 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  loyaly  of  the  Irish,  al- 
luding particularly  to  the  Irish  volunteers,  who 
had  made  a  tender  of  their  services  when  Ireland 
*vas  threatened  with  invasion. 

On  the  27th  May  the  Irish  parliament  met  ac- 
cording to  adjournment,  when  the  viceroy,  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  informed  them,  that  the 
British  legislature  had  concurred  in  a  resolution 
to  remove  the  causes  of  their  discontents  and 
jealousies,  and  had  united  in  a  desire  to  gratify 
every  wish  expressed  in  their  late  addresses  to  the 
throne.  The  speech  being  read,  Mr.  G  rattan 
bore  testimony  to  the  unconditional  manner  in 
\vhich  Great  Britain  had  relinquished  every  right 
that  militated  against  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land ;  they  had  acquired  a  constitution,  and  their 
business  was  to  maintain  it.  He  recommended 
that  they  shc^tfd  make  an  unconditional  grant  to 
England  of  100,0001.  for  raising  20,000  Irish 
seamen  for  the  British  navy,  which  were  after- 
wards voted.  And  he  then  moved  an  address, 
dignified,  and  worthy  of  the  cause  to  which  it 
related.  Almost  every  member  in  the  house 
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successively  rose  to  express  his  delight  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  important  transaction.  Only  two 
dissentient  voices  were  heard,  (Mr.  Walsh  and 
Sir  Samuel  Bradstreet,)  and  that  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  following  sentence  in  the  address: 
"  That  there  will  no  longer  exist  any  constitu- 
tional question  between  the  two  nations  that  can 
interrupt  their  harmony?'  The  house  divided 
upon  these  \vords;  when  the  numbers  were,  for 
the  address  as  it  stood  2 1 1,  against  it  2,  viz.  the/ 
gentlemen  already  mentioned. 

Thus  was  accomplished  this  great  revolution 
by  means,  and  with  a  degree  of  moderation,  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  any  other  country; 
accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
armed  force,  and  yet  not  an  act  committed  which 
violated  their  duty  as  citizens.  Their  cause  was 
a  sacred  and  a  just  one,  and  accordingly  they 
found  many  persons  of  talent,  wealth,  and  dis- 
tinction willing  to  co-operate  with  them;  but  tiiat 
cause  obtained,  the  connexion  was  dissolved  when, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  find  them,  they  endeavoured 
to  mix  in  the  affarstjf  state,  and  assume  a  military 
controul  over  civil  transactions. 

The  completion  of  so  great  and  illustrious  an 
event  was  suitably  celebrated,  and  £  day  of  gene- 
ral thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  return  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  that  union,  harmony,  and 
cordial  affection  which  had  been  happily  brought 
about  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the  fever 
and  fumult  of  their  exultation  they  did  not  forget 
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their  deliverer,  but  testified  their  gratitude  in  a 
manner  unprecedented.  No  sooner  was  the  ad- 
dress disposed  of  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
day  already  mentioned,  than  Mr.  I3agnal,  after 
having  congratulated  his  country,  Great  Britain, 
his  majesty,  and  his  ministers,  for  having  obtained 
the  greatest  of  all  political  blessings,  called  upon 
the  house  to  confer  some  signal  mark  of  a  great 
and  grateful  nation  upon  their  illustrious  bene- 
factor Mr.  Grattan,  whose  efforts  in  procuring 
them  those  blessings  had  been  timed  and  con- 
ducted with  so  much  wisdom.  After  some  further 
culogiurn  he  gave  notice,  that  he  should,  the  next 
day,  move  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  what  sum 
they  should  grant  for  the  purchasing  an  estate  and 
building  a  suitable  mansion  for  their  illustrious 
benefactor  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  un- 
equalled service  he  had  done  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  The  sum  was  finally  fixed  at  50,0001. 
in  the  committee,  which  resolution  the  house 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  resolved  that  an  ad- 
dress should  be  presented  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
to  lay  before  his  majesty  the  humble  desire  of 
that  house  that  he  would  direct  such  sum  so  to  be 
laid  out,  in  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  for  Mr.  G rattan's  eminent  and  unequalled 
services,  and  that  the  house  would  make  good  the 
same. 

Before  we   dismiss  this  subject  it  will  be  but 
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justice  to  the  character  of  the  illustrious  patriot, 
who  is  still  living,  to  record  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  vote,  which  is  not  generally 
known,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  that 
valuable  and  most  interesting  work,  Hardy's  Life 
of  Chai  lemon  t.  There  is  the  following  paragraph 
in  a  letter  from  that  nobleman  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Halliday,  dated  Dublin,  Aug.  11,  1782. 

«  — ._ —  Respecting  the  grant,  I  know  with 
certairrty  that  G rattan,  though  he  felt  himself 
flattered  with  the  intention,  looked  upon  the  act 
with  the  deepest  concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  deprecate  it.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to 
defeat  the  design,  all  his  friends,  and  I  among 
others,  were  employed  to  lessen  the  sum.  .It  was 
accordingly  decreased  by  one  half,  and  that  prin- 
cipally by  his  positive  declaration,  through  us,  that 
if  the  whole  was  insisted  on  he  would  refuse  all 
but  a  few  hundreds,  which  he  would  retain  as  an 
honourable  mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  country. 
By  some,  who  look  only  into  themselves  for  in- 
formation concerning  human  nature,  this  conduct 
will  probably  be  construed  into  hypocrisy.  To 
such  the  excellence  and  pre-eminency  of  virtue 
and  the  character  of  Grattan  are  as  invisible  and 
as  incomprehensible  as  the  brightness  of  ihe  sun 
to  a  man  born  blind." 

We  are  very  far  from  suspecting  the  motives 
of  Mr.  Grattan,  or  doubting  the  exalted  impulses 
under  which  he  acted  in  achieving  the  deliverance 
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of  bis  country;  yet,  in  the  severity  of  truth,,  we 
must  say,  that  he  would  have  acted  a  nobler  part, 
he  would  have  pursued  a  course  that  might  have 
defied  suspicion  and  dared  calumny,  had  he  re- 
jected every  species  of  pecuniary  recom pence. 
It  tarnished  the  lustre  of  a  glorious  event;  it  be- 
came assimilated  too  much  with  the  spirit  of  mer- 
cantile dealing.  What  more  exalted  reward  can 
B.  real  patriot  wish  or  deserve  than  the  success  of 
his  measures,  and  the  consequent  happiness  and 
applause  of  his  countrymen.  View  it  as  we  will, 
there  is  something  ignoble  in  the  thought  of  re- 
warding a  man  who  saves  his  country  as  you 
would  reward-  one  who  does  you  any  friendly 
office.  It  differs  only  in  degree,  not  in  principle; 
it  is  the  same  whether  you  give  50,0001.  or  half  a 
crown.  The  transaction  wears  the  same  merce- 
nary stamp  upon  it,  and  seems  to  degrade  the 
elevated  consciousness  of  a  great  mind  acting 
nobly,  and  from  the  influence  of  steady  definite 
conceptions,  to  the  selfish  feelings  of  an  inferior 
being  acting  from  sudden  and  dubious  impulse. 
Surely  an  ancient  patriot — a  Greek  or  Roman — 
a  Leonidas  or  a  Cato — would  have  spurned  at  the 
idea  of  pecuniary  remuneration;  but  they  would 
have  acceptedi  the  civic  crown — insignificant  in 
value,  rich  in  representing  the  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration of  a  nation.  Again,  we  deprecate  any  deduc- 
tion being  made  from  these  sentiments,  as  being  in- 
dividually applicable  to  Henry  Graltan,  a  name 
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which  we  never  hope-to  pronounce  but  with  respect 
and  veneration.  They  apply  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  modern  times  of  rewarding  great 
moral  excellence  by  that  which  equally  rewards  the 
minor  virtues,  and  sometimes  vice.  Nor  do  we 
conceive  that  these  reasonings  apply  to  the  dis- 
play of  eminent  military  talents.  The  toils  and 
dangers  of  a  soldier's  life  may  be  balanced  by 
rewards  that  secure  his  family  from  the  penury 
that  his  death  in  his  country's  service  may  entail 
upon  them;  but  he  who  fights  no  war,  except  the 
nobler  one  of  civil  strife  within  the  senate's  walls, 
who  incurs  no  hazards,  braves  no  dangers,  sickens 
in  no  pestilential  climate,  nor  destroys  his  frame 
in  severity  of  toil,  seems  to  be  more  adequately 
rewarded  by  success  and  the  inward  satisfaction 
that  accompanies  success.  To  return,  however, 
to  Ireland  and  her  concerns. 

The  general  happiness  diffused  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  her  wishes  was  but  short  lived. 
The  clouds  began  to  gather.  Two  or  three  gen* 
tlemen,  at  the  head .  of  whom  was  Flood,  who, 
before  the  address  was  moved,  had  been  not  only 
asked  but  solicited  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  any 
omission  or  addition  if  necessary,  and  then  made 
no  objection,  now  declared  that  nothing  was  done, 
and  that  any  measure  short  of  an  entire  renun- 
ciation on  the  part  of  England  to  bind  this  coun- 
try by  English  laws  would  be  invalid  and  ineffi- 
cient. A  simple  repeal  would  leave  Ireland  pre* 
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cisely  where  she  was  *.  That  without  some  posi- 
tive renunciation  of  the  right  to  legislate  inter- 
nally and  externally  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
their  work  would  be  but  half  done,  and  Ireland 
might  again  be  enslaved  by  the  first  corrupt  mi- 
nister who  should  choose  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Unsuspecting  and  too  liberal  conduct  of  Ireland. 
These  doctrines  gained  many  proselyies  out  of 
doors;  within  the  walls  of  parliament  almost  all 
\vere  unanimously  content  with  the  repeal.  Legal 
security  was  strongly  urged  by  the  discontented ; 
but  the  idea  of  one  kingdom  binding  another  as 
by  bond  and  warrant  was  laughed  at;  and  it  was 
urged,  that  if  England,  after  formally  repealing  a 
statute  which  solemnly  declared  her  right  to  make 
laws  for  this  country,  determined  to  resume  that 
fight,  a  renunciation  would  stand  as  little  in  the 
way  of  such  perfidious  hostility  as  any  other  de- 
claration whatever.  If  the  faith  of  kindred  na- 
tions was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  what  else  was  to 
be  resorted  to?  Open  war  could  alone  terminate 
such  conflicting  pretensions;  nor  could  Ireland 
expect  that  England  would  so  far  prostrate  itself 
as  in  a  subdued  and  grovelling  tone  to  declare 
itself  an  usurper.  Mr.  G  rattan,  in  one  of  the 
debates  \vhieh  the  agitation  of  this  question  pro- 
duced, emphatically  declared,  "  the  nation  that 

*  It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  this  objection  started  by 
Flood  as  an  unworthy  .attempt  to  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  & 
measure  which  had  originated  and  been  completed  by  hi* 
rival. 
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insists  on  the  humiliation  of  another  is  a  foolish 
nation."  The  contest  was  fiercely  fought,  how- 
ever, in  the  commons,  and  it  was  ended  at  length 
by  a  division  of  the  house  on  Mr.  Flood's  motion 
on  the  icjth  of  July,  1782,  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
heads  of  a  bill  for  declaring  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  make  laws  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  internal  and  external,  for 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  motion  was  nega- 
tived, there  being  only  six  in  the  minority. 

Whatever  blessings  England  or  Ireland  might 
anticipate  from  the  whig  administration  which 
BOW  ruled,  or  whatever  blessings  were  likely  to 
result,  they  all  vanished  by  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rodkingham,  the  amiable  and 
virtuous  leader  of  that  party.  This  took  place 
place  on  the  1st  July,  1782,  and  it  is  well  known, 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  event,  that 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  threw  up  their  situations 
a  few  days  after.  In  the  new  arrangements  of 
Lord  Shelburne's  administration,  which  was  formed 
on  the  13.th  July,  Lord  Templ-e  (the  late  Marquis 
of  Buckingham)  was  fixed  upon  to  succeed  the 
Duke  of  Portland  in  the  vicegerency  of  Ireland. 

Meanwhile  the  volunteers,  justly  proud  of  their 
own  exertions,  and  conscious  of  the  power  they 
held  in  their  hand— -a  power  formidable  in  pro- 
ducing good,  and  which  might  become  equally 
formidable  in  producing  evil — proceeded  to  take 
proper  measures  for  declaring  and  testifying  their 
opinion'  upon  the  transactions  We  have  just  re- 
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corded*  Their  body  was  much  divided  by  the 
question  of  simple  repeal  and  declaratory  enact* 
ment  The  insidious  doubts  and  suspicions  of 
Flood  had  infected  the  minds  of  many,  and  they 
began  to  think  of  prosecuting  the  career  they  had 
commenced  till  they  should  accomplish  the  humi- 
liation of  England.  Vain  and  foolish  hope!  en- 
tertained only  by  those  who  had  probably  far 
different  objects  in  view.  For  a  while,  however, 
the  moderate  and  sensible  party  prevailed,  and  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried  in  favour  of 
the  simple  repeal.  At  another  meeting  an  address 
to  his  majesty  was  determined  on,  to  express  the 
opinion  of  306  companies  of  volunteers  in  favour 
of  the  simple  repeal.  It  passed  unanimously,  and 
with  loud  applause.  Captain  Pollock  then  moved 
an  address  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  was 
also  carried  unanimously;  as  was  also  an  address 
to  Lord  Chariemont,  appointing  him  general  of 
the  volunteers  of  Ulster.  An  address  to  Mr. 
Grattan  was  next  moved,  expressing  the  highest 
satisfaction  at  the  vote  of  50,0001.  But  this 
unanimity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  two  corps  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  which 
had  been  represented  at  Dungannon.  Their  de- 
legates were  vilified  and  traduced  in  the  news- 
papers, and  even  Mr.  Grattan — such  is  popular 
favour! — became  an  object  of  virulent  and  ma- 
lignant abuse.  The  Belfast  review  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  dissatisfied  resolved  to  make  a  stand* 
Every  art  was  employed  to  increase  the  number 
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of  discontented.  Thousands  of  anonymous  pa- 
pers were  distributed  of  the  most  inflammatory 
description.  Every  man  who  bore  a  musket  be- 
came a  legislator;  the  duty  of  the  soldier  sunk 
before  the  glories  of  the  patriot;  Ireland  was  to 
be  saved  by  them,  and  they  were  to  pronounce 
the  terms  of  her  salvation.  Unexpected  suc- 
cess had  made  them  proud,  pride  had  made 
them  factious,  and  faction  had  made  them  foolish. 
They  tarnished  the  lustre  of  their  civic  crown  by 
endeavouring  to  adorn  it  with  the  meretricious 
ornaments  of  sedition.  The  delegates  assembled 
on  the  3d  August.  An  address  was  moved  to 
Lord  Charlemont,  in  which  was  inserted  a  clause 
expressive  of  satisfaction  with  the  simple  repeal. 
A  debate  upon  that  clause  ensued,  and  after  eleven 
hours  of  legislative  mockery  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  two.  Thus  altered,  it  passed  unani- 
mously. This  was  a  short  triumph  to  the  design* 
Ing  few  who  had  planned  it;  those  few  who,  bred 
in  the  corruption  of  court  influence,  wished  to 
bring  that  ministry  into  discredit  which  disdaine^ 
to  act  upon  so  unconstitutional  a  basis. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

Administration  of  Lord  Temple — Institution  of 
the  order  of  St.  Patrick — Intended  establish- 
ment of  the  Genevese  colony — Lord  Temple  re- 
called, and  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Northing- 
ton — The  volunteers  become  clamourous  for  par- 
liamentary reform — The  conduct  of  Flood  on 
this  occasion — Appointed  one  of  the  committee 
to  receive  plans — Proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion— Flood  submits  his  own  plan,  which  is 
finally  adopted— Moves  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  pursuant  to  that  plan — Indignation  of  the 
house,  who  consider  it  as  originating  with  an 
armed  body — The  bill  rejected. 

1  HE  repeal  of  the  6th  Geo.  I.  was  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Ireland.  It  gave  them,  substantially, 
freedom;  it  placed  the  sources  of  liberty  in  their 
own  hands,  redeemed  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
a  foreign  power,  and  secured  to  them  a  bulwark 
against  any  subsequent  attempts  to  re-assert  that 
power.  When  we  consider  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  acquisition  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  mode  in  which  it  was  obtained  ;  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  astonishment  in  contem- 
plating so  great  an  event  brought  about  by  the 
instrumentality  of  an  armed  force,  and  yet  the 
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sacred  cause  unpolluted  by  one  drop  of  human 
blood.  It  really  forms  a  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  of  mankind. 

Lord  Temple  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  15th 
September,  1782,  and  was  received  with  very  ge* 
neral  expressions  of  joy.  His  administration  was 
but  a  short  one,  though  during  the  period,  brief 
as  it  was,  he  set  himself  earnestly  to  work  to  cor- 
rect multiplied  abuses,  which  had  crept  into  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  His  brother  (the 
present  Lord  Grenville)  accompanied  him  as  se- 
cretary. Like  his  father,  (Mr.  George  Grenville,) 
Lord  Temple  took  business  as  a  pleasure  he  was 
to  enjoy,  and  his  application  was  "  undissipated 
and  unwearied."  Such  assiduity  was  never  before, 
and  we  believe  never  since,  witnessed  at  the  castle. 
Nor  was  he  at  this  time  more  than  30  years  of 
age.  He  was  not  awed  either  by  situation  or  con- 
nexion. There  was  not  a  board  throughout  Ire- 
land which  did  not  tremble.  The  dismay  was  ter- 
rible. Clerks,  secretaries,  and  treasurers  fled  in  all 
quarters.  Some  chiefs  of  particular  departments 
did  not  indeed  fly,  but  menaced  or  muttered  eter- 
nval  vengeance  against  Lord  Temple ;  they  shud- 
dered to  behold  the  ancient  abodes  of  peculation 
on  the  point  of  being  exposed  to  the  eye  of  day. 
Lord  Temple,  however,  went  on  fearless  in  the 
execution  of  his  wise  purpose ;  and  it  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  his  stay  was  too  short  to  render 
it  likely  his  plan  of  reformation  could  be  perma- 
nently operative. 
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The  Irish  parliament  did  not  sit  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Temple,  consequently  there 
remains  little  to  record. 

In  the    English  commons  Colonel   Fhzpatrick 
called  the  attention  of  Government,   on  the  l£)th 
December,    1782,   to  a   circumstance  which  had 
given   much  alarm  to  the  people  of  Ireland;  this 
was  the  decision  of  an  Irish  cause,  in  the  English 
court  of  king's  bench,  notwithstanding  the  decla- 
ration of  Irish  independence  had  put  an  end  to  all 
such  appeals.     It  was  explained,  however,  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Townshend  to  have  arisen  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  cause  had  been  in  the  court  for 
eighteen  months,  and  that  consequently  the  judges 
were  bound  to  decide  upon  it.    There  was  the  most 
sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  England  to  do  any 
thin**  that  might  tend  to  remove  all  doubts  in  Ireland 

O  o 

as  to  the  validity  of  the  liberty  she  had  acquired. 
On  the  2id  January,  1 783,  Mr.  Secretary  Townshend 
moved  and  carried  the  motion  unanimously,  for 
leave  to  bring-in  a  bill u  for  removing  and  preventing 
all  doubts  which  have  arisen  or  may  arise  concerning 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  parliament  ancTbourts  of 
Ireland  in  matters  of  legislation  and  judicature,  and 
for  preventing  any  writ  of  error,  or  appeal,  from 
any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  that  kingdom  from  be- 
ing received,  read,  or  adjudged  in  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's courts  in  the   kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 
In  about  <i  month  after  this  the  famous  coalition 
ministry,  in  which  Fox  and   Lord  North  joined 
their  forces,   was  formed,   and  the  consequence 
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was,  that  Lord  Temple  resigned  bis  post  of  vice* 
roy  to  the  Earl  of  Northington. 

Previously  to  quitting  the  subject  of  Lord 
Temple's  administration,  however,  two  events  must 
be  recorded.  One  is,  the  institution  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Patrick.  This  was  done  to  gratify  the 
Irish  by  a  mark  of  national  consequence.  The 
king  was  always  to  be  sovereign  of  this  new  order  of 
knighthood,  the  viceroy  officiating  grand  master, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  chancellor.  Among 
the  knights  were  Prince  Edward,  (now  Duke  of 
Kent,)  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Cour- 
town,  and  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  On  the  1 1th 
of  March  they  were  invested  at  the  castle,  and 
on  the  17th,  the  festival  of  their  tutelar  saint, 
the  ceremony  of  installation  was  magnificently 
performed. 

The  other  transaction  alluded  to,  though  it 
failed,  was  one  of  peculiar  importance.  Ther^e  had 
arisen,  in  the  little  republic  of  Geneva,  disputes 
and  dissentions  between  the  aristocratic  and  the 
democratic  parties,  in  which  the  former  were  ul- 
timately successful.  The  latter,  zealous  for  liberty, 
disdained  to  live  in  a  country  which  they  no  longer 
considered  as  free,  and  resolved,  in  consequence, 
to  emigrate  to  some  chosen  spot,  where  tyranny 
was  to  be  unknown.  Ireland,  young  in  her  ac- 
quisition of  freedom,  was  the  country  they  fixed 
upon,  and  six  commissioners  *  were  appointed 

*  Messrs.  G.  Ringlcr,  E.  Clavier,  Du  Roveray,  E.  Gas?, 
Grenus,  and  Djvernois. 
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to  repair  thither  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  the  government  permission  and  protection  in 
establishing  a  Genevese  colony  in  Ireland.  They 
received  the  greatest  personal  attention  from  the 
people  in  general  on  their  arrival,  for  they  were 
regarded  as  self-exiled  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  a  cause  yet  fresh  and  }7outhful  in  the 
remembrance  of  Ireland,  The  Leinster  volun- 
teers enrolled  several  of  them  as  members  of  their 
association.  Nor  was  government  less  zealous  to 
testify  its  approbation  of  their  mission.  An  asy- 
lum was  promptly  offered  to  them  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  approbation  of  the  king  and  privy  coun- 
cil at  home  being  obtained,  a  place  for  their  re-^ 
sidence  was  fixed  upon  at  Passage,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Suire  and  Barrow,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford.  A  warrant  was  issued  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  certain  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, empowering  them  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  transporting  these  colonists  into 
Ireland,  and  for  building  a  town  for  them,  to  be 
called  New  Geneva.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  were 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  the  happiest 
results  were  anticipated  from  a  colony  of  moral, 
virtuous,  and  industrious  artizans,  who  would  not 
pnly  bring  with  them  the  example  of  their  own 
regulated  behaviour,  but  also  introduce  a  variety 
of  useful  and  profitable  manufactures.  A  plan 
of  naturalization  was  sketched,  by  which  was  to 
be  granted  to  them  the  establishment  of  magis- 
trates, councils,  or  assemblies,  with  power  of  r&> 
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gulating  their  internal  concerns  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  be  most  agreeable  to  the  laws  under 
which  they  lived  happily  in  their  own  country; 
provided,  however,  that  these  municipal  regula- 
tions in  no  way  contravened  the  established  laws 
of  the  country  that  received  them.  A  charter 
was  to  be  granted  them,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  seminaries  for  instruction  similar  to  those 
so  long  known  in  Geneva,  by  which  it  was  hoped 
that  many  young  persons  of  rank  and  fortune 
would  resort  to  the  new  republic  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  for  education.  But  though  public  ex- 
pectation was  highly  raised,  the  whole  scheme 
proved  abortive  from  the  intemperate  demands 
of  the  recusants.  They  insisted,  as  preliminary 
terms,  that  they  should  be  represented  in  parlia- 
ment, and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  What- 
ever inclination  might  have  been  felt  to  permit 
them,  as  subjects  of  the  same  realm,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature,  it  was  manifestly  incon- 
sistent, not  only  with  general  policy,  but  with  their 
first  requisition,  to  allow  them  the  privilege  of 
being  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned, a  few  only  making  a  trial  of  it  upon  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  but  soon  relinquishing  it 
from  conviction  of  its  inefficacy. 

Lord  Temple  did  not  quit  the  government  till 
the  3d  of  June,  1783,  when  he  was  escorted  to 
the  water-side  by  the  volunteers  of  Dublin,  as 
the  only  testimonial  which  it  was  in  their  power 
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power  to  give  of  their  gratitude,  affection,  and 
reverence.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Northington,  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Northing- 
ton,  a  nobleman  extremely  well  known  and  much 
talked  of  in  his  day.  His  grandfather  was  Anthony 
Henley,  a  member  of  some  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne's  parliaments,  and  particularly  dis- 
tinguished as  the  intimate  companion  of  Swift  for 
several  years,  especially  during  Swift's  connexion 
with  the  Whigs.  Garth  also  dedicated  his  Dis- 
pensary to  him. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Northington  the 
nation  was  alarmed  with  the  rumours  of  an  in- 
tended dissolution  of  parliament;  nor  was  it 
merely  rumour,  for  the  event  actually  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1783.  The  volunteers  now 
began  to  act  a  part  which  detached  from  them  all 
those  respectable  and  eminent  individuals  who 
Jiad  hitherto  acted  with  them  from  a  conviction 
that  their  object  was  legitimate  and  their  means 
constitutional.  Assuming  to  themselves  the  merit 
of  having  done  all  that  had  been  accomplished, 
and  denying  any  participation  to  their  represen- 
tatives, they  began  to  talk  freely  of  the  impolicy 
of  laying  down  their  arms  while  there  remained 
any  thing  yet  to  obtain;  and  that  something  yet  to 
be  obtained  they  now  found  out  to  be  a  reform  in 
parliament;  a  favourite  theme  for  declamation, 
0,nd  a  convenient  pretext  for  accomplishing  ob- 
jects of  a  very  different  character. 

In  the   pursuit  of  this   new   duty  they  were 
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invigorated  by  the  example  of  England.  Several 
counties  had  petitioned  parliament,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
rising  into  notice,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  father's 
fame  attached  to  him,  appeared,  \vilh  other  popu- 
lar members,  as  the  champion  of  the  people  in 
this  favourite  project.  How  he  apostatised  from 
it  afterwards  need  not  be  told;  nor  will  we  stop 
to  inquire  whether  his  dereliction  arose  from  in- 
consistency or  from  the  deliberate  conviction  of  a 
niind  somewhat  more  matured,  that  the  evil  was 
p  >rtly  visionary,  and  remediable  only  by  incurring 
the  risk  of  much  greater  ones. 

The  Irish  volunteers  acted  with  the  usual  pre- 
cipitancy of  men  who  engage  in  undertakings 
beyond  their  strength.  Unable  to  measure  the 
difficulty  or  to  devise  rational  means  for  oveiv 
commg  it,  they  strove,  by  impetuous  force  or  in- 
sidiuus  fraud,  .to  approach  their  point.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1783,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
forty-five  companies  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
assembled  at  Lisbui  ne,  in  pursuance  of  a  public 
requisition,  when  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 
"  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  volunteer  de- 
leg  .tes  of  tlie  province  of  Ulster,  on  the  subject 
of  a  more  equal  lepiesentation  of  the  people  in. 
pailiamenl  should  be  held  at  Dungannon  ou  the 
8th  dciy  of  September."  A  great  number  of 
addresses,  resolutions,  letters,  and  protests  were 
issued,  connected  wi{h  the  general  question  of 
parliamentary  reform. 

The  representation  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  ad- 
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mitted,  was  in  a  state  which  rendered  some  ame- 
lioration  of  it  almost  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country.      The    commons   consisted  vof   300 
members.     Of  these,  64  were  sent  by  the  coun- 
ties, and  the  remainder  by  cities  and  boroughs. 
Admitting  that  the  64*  from  the  counties  were,  to 
a   certain    degree,     under    the   controul   of   the 
people,   and  supposing  that  as  many  more  might, 
by  extraordinary  exertions,  be  sent  from  the  cities 
and  boroughs,  these  would  make  only  128  that  were 
fairly,  freely  and  fully  chosen  by  the  people.    The 
remaining  172  were  sent  by  close  boroughs,  which 
were  the    property   of  a  few  wealthy  lords  and 
commoners ;  so  that  the  majority  of  the  house  of 
commons  might  be  regarded  as  aristocratic  rather 
than    as   popular   representatives.      As   a  slight 
drawback  to  this  estimate,  we  may  suppose  that  a 
few  patriotic  proprietors  of   boroughs   (such  as 
Lord  Charlemont,    for  example,  who  first  intro- 
duced Mr.  Grattan  into  parliament,)  employed  their 
privilege  for  the  benefit  of  their  country  by  send- 
ing such  men  to  parliament  as  would  watch  over 
its  interests  and  defend  its  rights*. 

Meanwhile  the  8th  of  September  arrived,  and 
the  delegates  of  272  companies  assembled  at 
Pungannon.  They  published  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  representation  of  the  people  in  par- 

*  Of  the  present  100  members  returned  to  the  imperial 
parliament  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  13  are  individuals 
who  never  visited  Ireland.  They  must  be  excellently  adapted 
Jo  represent  her  interests. 
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liament,  and  elected  five  persons  to  represent 
each  county  in  a  national  convention,  which  they 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Dublin  on  the  10th  of 
the  following  November,  to  which  they  entreated 
the  volunteers  of  the  other  provinces  to  send  likewise 
their  delegates.  The  defects  of  which  they  com- 
plained in  the  national  representation  were,  that  of 
300  members,  composing  the  house  of  commons, 
only  7^  were  returned  by  the  free  election  of  the 
people,  since  53  peers  nominated  123  members, 
arid  influenced  the  choosing  of  10;  and  52  com- 
moners nominated  9.1,  and  influenced  the  choice 
of  3. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  applied  to 
Lord  Charlemont  *  for  his  sentiments  in  general 
upon  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  and 
requesting  him  to  point  out  such  specific  mode  of 
reform,  and  the  most  eligible  steps  leading  to  it, 
as  came  up  to  his  lordship's  ideas.  Lord  Charle- 
mont wrote  a  temperate  reply  to  this  application, 
in  which  he  advised,  that  at  the  Dungannon  meet- 
ing the  measure  alone  should  be  recommended 
without  specifying  any  mode  whatsoever,  which 
last  consideration  ought,  aceording  to  his  judg- 
ment, to  be  left  entirely  to  the  mature  deliberation 
of  parliament,  and  particularly  of  those  repre- 
sentatives whom  they  were  about  to  choose. 

The  government,  meanwhile,  beheld  with  anxi- 

*  The  reader  will  find,  in  Hardy's  Life  of  this  nobleman, 
a  mass  of  curious  and  authentic  information  respecting  tliis 
fnost  important  period  of  Irish  history. 
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ous   fears   the  proceedings   of  these   military  re- 
formers.    It  was  difficult  to  determine  how  they 
should  be  repressed  or  how  guided.     The  l()th  of 
November  was  approaching,   and  it  was  necessary 
they  should   at  least   decide  upon   some    certain 
course  of  conduct  according  to  what  might  pro- 
bably be  anticipated  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
cla}^.    Nothing,  however,  was  determined  on.    The 
new   parliament  met  on  the  14th  October,    and 
Edmund   Sexton  Pery   was   unanimously  elected 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.     It  was  judi- 
ciously contrived  by  government  that  the   thanks 
of  the  legislature   to   the   volunteers  should    be 
moved  immediately  for  their  spirited  endeavours 
to    provide  for  the  protection    of  their  country, 
and  for  their  ready  and  frequent  assistance  to  the 
civil  magistrate  in  enforcing  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws.     This  prevented  any  other  motion,  of  a 
more   questionable  tendency,   being  made.     On 
the  second  day  of  the  session  Mr.  Gardiner  moved 
a   vote   of    thanks   to    their  late   viceroy,    Lord 
Temple.     This  vote  of  thanks  was  opposed  only 
by  three  individuals,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
what   were  Lord  Temple's  exertions   to  correct 
public  abuses,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprized  to 
learn  that  each  of  them  had  been  charged  as  pub- 
lic defaulters  or  as  debtors  to  the  king. 

On  the  28th  October,  1783,  Sir  Henry  Caven- 
dish moved,  u  That  the  condition  of  this  country 
required  every  practicable  retrenchment  consistent 
with  the  safety  thereof,  and  with  the  honourable 
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support  of  his  majesty's  government."  This 
brought  on  a  violent  debate,  in  the  course  of 
which  occurred  that  celebrated  altercation  be- 
tween the  two  rival  orators,  Flood  and  G rattan, 
which  redounds  so  little  to  the  credit  of  either, 
but  in  which,  Mr.  Grattan  certainly  was  the 
aggressor.  Mr.  Flood  moved  as  an  amendment, 
"  that  the  military  establishment,  in  its  present  state 
affords  much  room  for  effectual  retrenchment." 
The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  57,  in  favour 
of  government. 

The  invitation  from  the  volunteers  of  Ulster 
was  eagerly  embraced,  by  those  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  delegates  from  all  four  of  them  met, 
according  to  the  previous  arrangement,  in  the 
Rotunda  in  Dublin,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
having  first  assembled  at  the  Royal  Exchange^  but 
moving  from  thence  on  account  of  their  number 
and  the  smallness  of  the  place.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  had  been  elected  their  president,  and  he 
led  the  way  to  the  Rotunda,  accompanied  by  a 
squadron  of  horse,  the  delegates  following  two 
and  two.  The  convention  now  sat  in  form  and 
presented  a  numerous  and  truly  respectable  body 
of  gentlemen.  The  following  interesting  account 
of  the  singular  proceedings,  of  this  singular  day 
is  from  the  animated  pen  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

•  "  A  singular  scene  was  soon  displayed,  and 
yet  such  a  scene  as  any  one,  who  considered  the 
almost  unvarying  disposition  of  an  assembly  of 
that  nature,  and  the  particular  object  for  which 
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it  was  convened,  might  justly  have  expected. 
From  every  quarter  and  from  every  speculatist, 
great  clerks  or  no  clerks  at  all,  was  poured  in 
such  a  multiplicity  of  plans  of  reform  *,  some 
of  them  ingenious,  some  which  bespoke  an  exer- 
cised and  rational  mind,  but,  in  general,  as  I 
have  been  well  assured,  so  utterly  impracticable, 
'  so  rugged  and  so  wild  in  their  attire/  they 
looked  not  like  '  the  offspring  of  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  and  yet  were  on  it;'  that  language 
would  sink  in  pourtraying  this  motley  band,  of  in- 
congruous fancies,  of  mis-shapen  theories,  valu- 
able only  if  inefficient,  or  execrable,  if  efficacious. 
All  this  daily  issued  from  presumptuous  empirics, 
or  the  vainly  busy  minds  of  some  political  philan- 
thropists, whom  the  good  breeding  alone  of  their 
countrymen,  permitted  to  be  regarded  as  not 
totally  out  of  their  senses.  The  committee  shewed 
a  perseverance  almost  marvellous,  but  the  murky 
conceits  and  solemn  vanities  of  such  pretenders, 
would  have  put  even  the  patience  of  the  man  of 
Uz  to  flight.  At  last,  after  being  for  several  days 
bewildered  in  this  palpable  obscure  of  politics, 
and  more  and  more  theories  flitting  round  the 
heads  of  the  unfortunate  committee,  that  which 
must  for  ever  take  place  on  such  occasions,  took 
place  here.  A  dictator  was  appointed,  not  indeed 

*  To  understand  thi*,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  sub- 
committee had  been  formed,  whose  business  it  was  to  receive 
plans  of  reform  from  whatever  quarter  proceeding- 
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in  name,  but  in  substance.  The  Bishop  of  Derry 
moved,  that  Mr.  Henry  Flood,  who  had  not  been 
one  of  the  committee,  should  be  nominated  as 
an  assessor,  or  joint  member.  And  here  was  dis- 
played the  potency  of  oratorical  talents,  in  such  a 
body  of  men,  and  the  justice  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  observation,  that  the  house  of  commons, 
or  in  short  any  assembly  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  house  of  commons,  is  like  a  pack  of 
hounds ;  they  will  always  follow  the  man  who 
shews  them  most  game.  So  rapid  and  decisive 
was  the  superiority  which  Flood  obtained,  that 
without  his  concurrence,  nothing  was  approved 
of.  The  bishop  now,  as  has  been  often  expe- 
rienced, found  himself  outdone  by  his  auxiliary. 
All  his  hopes  of  pre-eminence  in  the  convention, 
and  elsewhere,  rested  in  his  ill  timed  support 
of  the  elective  franchise,  as  a  measure  then,  and  at 
once,  to  be  conceded  to,  the  catholics.  The  grossest 
adulation  would  blush  to  say,  that  this  support  arose 
from  superior  discernment,  or,  su  perior  benevolence. 
Yet,  when  we  consider  his  peculiar  volubility, 
his  long  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  or 
the  Tiber,  and  general  society  there,  we  may  justly 
conclude  that,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  Tros 
Tyriusve,  catholic,  or  protestant  electors,  or  states- 
men, would  have  been  objects  of  the  most  entire 
indifference  to  him.  They  in  truth,  were  so; 
and  his  propositions,  as  to  the  catholics,  though 
dignified  by  his  adherents,  with  the  terms  of  highly 
philosophical,  were  resisted  by  Flood,  with  that 
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gentleman's  usual  success.     This  rejection  of  the 
catholics     brought    forward      various     plans     of 
reform   in   favour  of  the  protestants,   or  electors 
as  they   then   stood.      Flood's    angry  frown    and 
angry  comments  exiled   them   all.     Adieu   to  all 
the  theories,  phlegmatic   or   airy,   of  the  learned, 
and  the  unlearned !  They  were  no  more  heard  of* 
At  last,   Mr.  Flood   produced   his  own   plan   for 
new  modelling  the   house   of  commons.     It  was 
unanimously  adopted   by    the  inferior,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  grand  committee  as  it  was  called* 
A  long  debate  arose.     The  difficulties  under  which 
the  assembly  laboured  in  this  great  work  of  legis- 
lation, were  now  apparent.     Flood's  plan,  notwith- 
standing all  his  subtle  interpretations  and  comments, 
was,  on  sober  investigation  found  not  much  superior 
to   many  which  preceded  it.     Nay,    there   were 
some  who,  like  Dangle  in  the  play,   thought  that 
the  interpreter  was  the  hardest  to  be  understood 
of  any  of  his  coadjutors.     But,  with  all  his  plan's 
acknowledged  imperfections,   it  was  submitted  to 
as  the  best  that  could  be  patronized,  without  put- 
ting the  assembly  to  the  blush,   and,   indeed,   the 
state  itself  to  the  most  eminent  hazard. 

"  A  short  scene  was  now  acted,  and,  according 
to  the  rules  of  criticism,  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  former.  Two  or  three  lords  and  gentlemen, 
who  possessed  borough  property,  declared  in  the 
convention,  that  any  proper  plan  of  reform 
should  meet  with  no  obstacle  from  such  possessions 
remaining  in  their  hands.  They  would  willingly 
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relinquish   them   for  the   benefit  of    the   people. 
Immediately  after   those  gentlemen,  who  at  that 
moment  of  enthusiasm  were,   I  make   no  doubt, 
perfectly  serious  in  what  they  said,   and  were  ca- 
pable of  very  generous    derelictions,    up   rose  se- 
veral patriotic   personages   and    professing  equal 
ardor    in   the    public    cause,    made    similar    re- 
nunciations.    Unfortunately,  however,  their  pre- 
tensions to  this  invidious  species  of  property,  were 
by  no    means   so  unequivocal.     Some   of   those 
boroughs  which  they  were  pleased   to  call  exclu- 
sively their  own,  presented  only  very  debateable 
ground,    and    were,  in  general,   known   to   those 
gentlemen,    merely   by  the  long  sufferings  which 
they  sustained  for  even  a  dubious  and  transitory 
interest   in   them.     To    abandon   such   boroughs 
altogether  would   at  any  time,    be   consummate 
prudence.     To  immolate  a  set  of  voters,   periodi- 
cally corrupt,  or  law  agents  perpetually  rapacious, 
would  be  mostlauduble,  if  a  convention  or  reform 
had    never  been  heard  of.     '  Upon  such  sacri- 
fices, the  Gods  themselves  would'  I  think,  '  throw 
incense,'     could    they   have    really   been    made. 
Yet,  with  no  other  offerings  to  lay  on  the  altar  of 
public  freedom,   than  what  mightjustly  be  termed 
their  own  personal  embarrassments,  and  molesta- 
tions,  did   those  gentlemen   rise,   one    after   the 
other,   and,  with  the  most  untired  gravity  nobly 
bestow  on  the  people,  their  untenable  claims  and 
unsound    interests.     But,   they  seemed  resolved, 
on  that  day,   that  every  proceeding  in  the  con- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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vention  should  be  almost  ideal,  and  visionary 
plans  of  reform  were  followed  by  imaginary  pro- 
scriptions of  family  electors. 

"  Those  shadows  having  passed  over  the  scene 
in  very  solemn  and  ridiculous  order,  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators  were  at  length  tired  of  such  mock 
heroic  visions,  and  ail  turned  towards  Lord  Charle- 
mont  An  enemy  to  ostentation,  and  always 
averse  to  public  speaking,  he  had  hitherto  remained 
silent.  But  he  found  it  necessary  now  to  say 
something.  '  My  determination/  said  his  lord- 
ship, *  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  that  borough, 
which  I  have  ever  held  in  trust  for  the  people, 
was  I  thought,  sufficiently  declared,  by  my  ac- 
ceptance of  a  seat  at  this  meeting.  That  trust 
J  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  execute,  to  the 
public  advantage ;  and  I  can  assure  this  assembly 
that  I  have  never  felt  so  much  real  satisfaction  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which,  as  a  trustee 
for  the  people,  have  been  confided  to  me,  as  I 
now  do  in  resigning  them.'  The  convention,  and 
indeed,  all  his  auditory  were  to  the  utmost  gra- 
tified by  this  declaration,  and  applauded  it  as 
the  language  of  sincerity  and  true  patriotism: — 
Flood's  plan  of  reform  having  now  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  two  committees,  was  finally  reported 
to  the  convention,  where  the  bishop  of  Derry  *? 

*  This  singular  character,  who,  to  hi*  episcopal  titlf,  joined 
that  of  Earl  *f  Bristol,  was  the  son  of  Lord  Hervcy,  well 
known  from  the  sarcastic  lines,  and  still  more  sarcastic  letter 
which  Pope  addressed  to  him.  (See  Epist.  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
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again  brought  forward  his  proposal  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  and  was  supported  by  several  of 
the  delegates.  Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends 
opposed  him  strongly,  and  left  him  in  a  minority. 
The  point  was  warmly  discussed.  These  repeated 
differences  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  cordial  amity  between  the  noble 
prelate  and  the  earl.  The  forme'r  one  day,  while 
the  convention  was  employed  on  something  unim- 
portant, ventured  to  hint  to  Lord  Charlemont,  as 
they  sat  for  some  minutes  apart  together,  "  that 
his  conduct  was  by  no  means  generally  approved 
of,"  (alluding,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  catholic  bu* 

the  character  of  Sporus  and  the  third  vol.  of  Warton's  Ed.  of 
Pope,  p.  339.)  Granger,  in  his  Biog.  Hist.  vol.  II.  p.  272,  says 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  was  lineally  descended  from  the  brother 
of  that  William  Hervey,  whose  death  Cowley  so  feelingly  la- 
ments in  his  Elegy  beginning/ 

"  It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night/' 

The  eccentricities  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  are  well  known. 
He  had  talents,  but  they  were  shewy,  not  solid,  and  he  had 
benevolence,  but  it  displayed  itself  in  whim  and  caprice. 
Yet  he  was  sometimes  consistently  correct.  His  distribution 
of  church  livings,  among  the  old  and  respectable  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  deserves  to  be  remembered  to  his  honor.  He  was 
ambitious,  and  disappointed  in  his  ambition,  he  became  fac- 
tious. It  is  said  he  applied  for  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and 
then  for  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  both  of  which  were  re- 
fused him.  Hinc  iliac  lacrymce.  During  the  volunteering  System, 
he  assumed  all  the  external  parade  of  a  military  bishop;  he 
might  frequently  be  seen  escorted  by  a  body  of  dragoons,  and 
•eemingly  proud  of  the  martial  splendour,  he  exhibited*  H« 
iras,  however,  hospitable  and  generous. 

*  2 
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siness)  "  and  that  he  was  considered  as  rather 
lukewarm  in  favour  of  reform."  To  this  sugges- 
tion, Lord  Charlemont  replied,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, with  some  warmth.  A  short,  and  some- 
what unpleasant  conversation  took  place,  not  at  all 
necessary  now  to  detail,  but  in  the  course  of  which 
Lord  Cnarlemont  declared,  that  in  the  attain- 
ment of  reform  he  was  determined  not  to  go  the 
length  of  hazarding  the  public  peace.  A  wise 
resolve,  which  shewed  that  he  contemplated  the 
measure  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  and  a 
patriot. 

"  After  three  weeks  sitting,  the  labours  of  the 
convention  seemed  to  draw  towards  an  end.  The 
commencement  of  the  convention  was  inauspici- 
ous but  the  conclusion  was  agitating,  beyond  any 
period  in  its  history.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  parliament  had  met,  the  end  of  October, 
and  was  at  this  time  actually  sitting.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  greater  part,  Flood  arose  in 
the  convention,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  Nov.  29,  and  proposed  that 
he,  accompanied  by  such  members  of  parliament 
as  were  then  present,  should  immediately  go  down, 
to  the  house  of  commons,  and  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  exactly  correspondent  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  plan  of  reform,  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to,  and  was  approved  of  by,  the  conven- 
tion. To  this  proposition  he  added  another, 
*'  That  the  convention  should  not  adjourn,  till 
the  fate  of  the  motion  was  ascertained."  A  more 
••'"•  7 
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complete  designation  and  avowal  of  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  co  existing  vvith  lords  and  commons, 
and  apparently  of  co-extensive  authority,  could 
scarcely  be  made.     It  was,  in  truth,  like  bringing 
up  a  bill   from  the   bar  of  one  house  of  parlia- 
ment,  to    that  of   another.     Both  motions  were 
acceded  to.      That  the  gentlemen  who  adopted 
Mr.  Flood's  proposition,  did  not  see  its  impro- 
priety and  imprudence,  or,   seeing  its  real  com* 
plexion,   did   not  abandon  it,  may  be  partly  attri- 
buted to    the    ascendency   which  Flood    at    this 
time  obtained  over  most  of  them,   as  well  as  to 
that  extreme  ardour  which,    pursuing  a  favourite 
object,  overlooks  or  contemns  all  obstacles.  Flood 
would  not,  perhaps,    have  brought  it  forward  at 
all,  certainly  not  then,   had  he  not  been  impelled 
by  particular  personal  motives.     His  great  am- 
bition was  to  take  the  lead  in  this  business  of 
reform;  and,   as  he  at  that  time  looked  to  a  seat 
in  the  British  house  of  commons,  (which  he  soon 
after  obtained)  his  views  would,  as  he  imagined, 
be  most  powerfully  aided  by  his  splendid  exertions, 
in  the  convention,  as  well  as  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  enable  him  to  aspire  to  superior  rank  and 
authority  among  the  reformists  in  England  as  well 
as  those  in  Ireland.     The  time,  however,   pressed 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London,   in  a  very 
few  days.     To  relinquish  the  honour  of  moving 
the  question  of  reform  to  any  one,  he  could   not 
think  of,  and  the  eagerness  of  some  delegates 
co-operating  with  his  own  personal  convenience, 
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he  hurried  it  into  the  house  of  commons.  Thus 
is  their  a  secret  history  in  all  public  transactions, 
and  that  history  not  always  the  most  brilliant. 

"  Parliament  now  became  the  theatre  of  po- 
pular  exertion.     Whoever   was   present    in    the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  Nov. 
1783,    cannot  easily   forget   what   passed  there. 
I  do  not  use  any  disproportionate  language,  when 
I  say  that  the  scene  was  almost  terrific.     Several  of 
the  minority,  and  all  the  delegates,  who  had  come 
from  the  convention,  were  in  uniform  and  bore 
the  aspect  of  stern  hostility.     On  the  other  hand, 
administration  being  supported  on   this  occasion 
by  many  independent  gentlemen;  and  having  at 
their  head  very  able  men,  such  as  Mr.  Yelverton, 
and  Mr.  Daly,  presented  a  body  of  strength  not 
always  seen  in  the  ministerial  ranks,  looked  defianqe 
to  their   opponents,  and    seemed  indeed  almost 
unassailable?,  i  They  stood,  certainly,  on  most  ad- 
vantageous  ground,    and    that  ground  given  to 
them  by  their   adversaries.     Mr.  Flood,  flushed 
with  his  recent  triumphs  in  another  place,   and 
enjoying  the   lofty  situation  which   his   abilities 
always  placed  him  in,  fearlessly  led  on  the  attack. 
Mr.  Yelverton  *,  answered  him  with  great  ani- 
mation,   great  strength  of   argument,    and  con- 
,  Deluded  with  a  generous,  dignified  appeal  f  to  the 

f  At  that  time  Attorney  General. 

f  "  J  larnept  Sir,"  said  he,  "  for  the  honour  of  my  coun- 
trymen, that  ^hey  should  have  chosen  this  period  for  intro- 
ducing innovation,  pr  for  exciting  discontent.  What  is  the 
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volunteers  whom  he  applauded  for  every  part  of 
their  conduct,  the  present  alone  excepted.  Some 
speeches  followed  in  a  similar  tone,  but  the  minds 
of  men  soon  became  too  heated  to  permit  any 
regular  debate  whatever.  It  was  uproar,  it  was 
clamour,  violent  menace  and  furious  recrimina- 

occasion,  that  calls  forth  their  displeasure  against  the  consti* 
tution,  and  what  is  our  present  situation  ?  Blessed  with  a  free 
trade,  and  a  free  constitution,  our  peers  restored  to  their  rights 
»ud  to  their  lawful  authority,  our  judges  rendered  independent, 
the  manacles  fallen  from  our  commons,  all  foreign  controul 
abolished;  we  take  our  rank  among  nations  as  a  free  state : 
and  is  this  a  time  to  alter  that  constitution,  which  has  endured 
so  many  storms,  and  risen  superiors  to  all  oppression  ?  Will 
the  armed  associations,  wise  as  they  may  be,  be  able  to  form 
a  better  though  they  reject  this?  Before  they  have  for  a  single 
•ession  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  it,  like  children  they 
throw  away  ihe  bauble  for  which  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an 
infantine  caprice,  jthey  have  struggled;  or,  like  spendthrifts 
they  would  make  away  with  their  inheritance  before  they  enter 
into  possession  of  it.  But,  I  will  say  to  the  volunteers,  you 
shall  not  throw  from  you  the  blessings  you  may  possess  under 
your  happy  constitution;  cultivate  your  own  prosperity,  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  own  virtue,  beat  your  swords  into 
ploughshares,  return  to  your  different  occupations,  leave  the 
business  of  legislation  in  those  hands  where  the  laws  have 
placed  it;  and  where  you  have  had  ample  proof  it  will  be 
used  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  But,  Sir,  it  is  in  vain 
on  the  part  of  the  Convention  to  disclaim  their  iutent  of  over, 
awing  the  parliament:  imy,  I  am  told  their  session  is  not  yet 
prorogued,  and  perhaps  they  may  meet  on  Monday,  to  reverse 
the  opinion  which  this  houst  may  give  this  night.  Sir,  I  call 
upon  the  house  to  assert  their  spirit,  and  vindicate  their  rights. 
I  shall  call  upon  them  in  the  words  of  a  great  man,  ' 
i  aliquando  ct  capessitc 
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tion !  If  ever  a  popular  assembly  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wild  and  tumultuous  ocean,  it  was  on 
this  occasion;  at  certain,  and  those  very  short 
intervals,  there  was  something  like  a  calm,  when 
the  dignity  of  parliament,  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  constitution  and  danger  of  any  military 
assembly,  was  justly  and  feelingly  expatiated 
upon.  The  sad  state  of  the  representation,  was 
with  equal  truth,  depicted  on  the  other  side  *. 
A  denial  of  volunteer  interference  and  the  neces- 
sity of  amending  the  representation,  whether  volun- 
teers existed  or  not,  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  with  very  imperfect  sincerity,  and,  in  the 
latter,  with  genuine  candour,  To  this  again  suc- 
ceeded tumult  and  confusion,  mingled  with  the  sad 
and  angry  voices  of  many  wlio,  allied  to  boroughs, 
railed  at  the  volunteers  like  slaves,  not  gentle- 
nien,  and  pretended  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
whilst  they  were  iq  truth,  appalled  at  the  light 

•f 

*  Flood,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  the  attorney  general 
\vhohad  called  upon  him  for  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  plan, 
said,  "  he  was  ready  to  explain  it,  and  refute  all  exceptions 
on  the  ground  of  reason  and  argument.  As,  in  this  house, 
votes  go  by  tale,  and  not  by  weight;  and  as  the  vote  of  the 
meanest  wretch  that  ever  disgraced  the  walls  of  parliament, 
though  representing  the  most  venal  borough,  tells  for  as  much 
as  the  most  illustrious  character  representing  the  first  county 
in  the  kingdom,  the  people  wish  to  correct  the  ill  effects  of 
this  by  opening  the  boroughs,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  being  virtuous."  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  denied 
any  volunteer  influence,  but  maintained  that  the.  volunteers, 
though  armed,  had  riot  forfeited  their  franchises  as  citizens. 
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that  now  began,  as  their  terror  suggested,  to  per- 
vade their  ancient  and  ambiguous  property.  But 
the  imprudence  of  the  volunteers  was  of  more 
service  to  such  men  than  all  their  array  of  servile 
hostility;  on  that  night  at  least  it  proved  their  best 
safeguard,  and  placed  them,  not  within  the  shadowy 
uncertain  confines  of  a  depopulated  borough,  where 
they  could  find  no  safety,  but  under  the  walls  of 
the  constitution  itself.  The  tempest  (for  towards 
morning,  debate  there  was  almost  none)  at  last 
ceased;  the  question  was  put,  and  carried,  of 
course,  in  favour  of  government,  their  numbers 
159,  those  of  the  opposition  77." 

Thus  far  we  have  borrowed  the  animated  and 
elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Hardy;  but  we  suspect  that  he 
is  wrong  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  division. 
Both  Mr.  Plowden,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  state  the 
numbers  to  have  been 

For  receiving  the  bill  49 
Against  it  ................  158, 


Leaving  a  majority,  in  favour  of  ministers  of 
No  sooner  was  this  triumph  obtained,  than  the 

attorney  general  moved  the  following  resolutions: 
"  Resolved,  That  it  is  now  become  necessary 

to  declare  that  this  house  will  maintain  its  just 

rights   and  privileges  against  all    encroachments 

whatsoever." 

Ayes  150  —  Noes  6S. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Mr.  Conolly  made  the 
following  motion  which  was  carried  unanimously, 
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"  Resolved,  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  to  declare  the  perfect  satis- 
faction which  we  feel  in  the  many  blessings  we  enjoy 
under  his  majesty's  most  auspicious  government, 
and  our  present  happy  constitution;  and  that 
at  this  time  we  find  it  peculiarly  incumbent  upon 
us,  to  express  our  determined  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  same  with  our  lives  and  fortunes." — This 
address  was  carried  to  the  lords,  and  immediately 
agreed  to;  and  thus  terminated  this  memorable 
question,  agitated  under  the  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  conducted  with  a  degree  of  license 
and  tumult,  which  only  an  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons could  have  tolerated. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  convention.  The  first 
serious  blow  which  the  importance  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  volunteer  body  received,  was  from 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  They  accom- 
plished for  themselves,  and  by  their  own  seditious 
proceedings,  what  all  the  artifices,  or  all  the  force 
of  Government,  would  have  failed  in  producing. 
All  the  respectable,  and  sober-minded,  and  impor- 
tant part  of  the  community  immediately  segre- 
gated from  them,  and  they  became  the  instru- 
ment, feeble,  but  malign,  of  every  demagogue  who 
had  audacity  and  talent  to  venture  upon  directing 
them.  Reverting,  however,  to  their  situation 
during  the  proceedings  in  parliament  upon  Flood's 
motion.  They  sat  for  two  hours  or  more,  but 
receiving  no  intelligence  from  Flood, 
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mont,  who  suspected  what  had  taken  place,  and 
who  feared  any  intemperate  conduct  on  the   part 
of  the  delegates,  prevailed  upon  them  to  adjourn 
till  Monday.     On  the  next  day,  the  patriotic  earl 
had  a  meeting  of  his  particular  friends  at  Charle- 
mont  house,  who  unanimously  agreed  that   the 
public  peace  should  be  the  first  object  of  their 
attention.     Many  delegates,    also,  communicated 
to  Lord  Charlemont,  in  the  course  of  the  dayf 
that  they  were  prepared    to   follow  him  in  any 
measure  he  should  propose.     Thus  fortified,  he 
took  the  chair  at  an  early  hour  on  the  Monday 
morning.     A  sullen,  gloomy,  and  ominous  silence 
for  sometime  prevailed,  at  length  a  delegate  arose 
and  inveighed  in  warm  terms  against  the  house  of 
commons.     This  was  precisely  what  his  lordship 
expected:  and  he  was  resolved  at  all  hazards,  to 
put  up  a  stop  to  it.     He  called  the  delegate  to 
order,  and  said  "  That  one  of  the  wisest  usages 
in  parliament  was,  never  to  take  notice  in  one 
house  of  what  was  said  in  another.     The  observ- 
ance of  such  a  rule,  he  then  begged  particularly  to 
recommend  to  the  convention."    This  temperate 
appeal   was  effectual,    though  many  individuals 
afterwards  attempted  to  speak.     All  was  not  dona 
however.     It  was  necessary  to  convince  the  de- 
legates that  the  original  object  of   their  meet- 
ing was  by  no  means  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  passed  in  parliament,  and  that  the 
great    question  of  parliamentary  reform    should 
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be  sedulously  pursued  though  in  a  different 
\vay.  Without  this  they  would  not  have  been  pa- 
cified. The  following  resolmions  were  there- 
fore proposed  and  most  warmly  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  it  is  highly  ne- 
cessary for  the  delegates  of  counties,  cities,  and 
towns,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  freeholders 
of  their  several  counties,  to  forward  the  plan  of 
reform  agreed  to,  by  this  convention,  by  conven- 
ing county  meetings,  or  whatever  other  constitu- 
tional mode  they  may  find  most  expedient;  and 
that  they  not  only  instruct  their  representatives 
to  support  the  same  in  parliament,  but  also  re- 
quest the  members  of  the  several  cities,  towns, 
boroughs  and  manors,  within  their  county  to  aid 
in  carrying  the  same  into  effect. 

"  Resolved  unanimously, — That  the  necessity 
of  a  parliamentary  reform  is  manifest,  and  we  do 
exhort  the  nation,  by  every  constitutional  effort, 
to  effectuate  such  reform." 

This  in  some  measure  satisfied  them;  but,  as 
they  had  been  violently  aspersed  by  some  members 
in  the  house  of  commons  who  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  impeach  their  loyalty — not  perhaps  without 
just  cause,  they  thought  they  could  not  separate 
without  some  public  declaration  of  their  motives 
and  sentiments.  By  the  influence  of  some  mo- 
derate men  among  them  they  adopted  the  digni- 
fied mode  of  an  address  to  the  king,  expressive  of 
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theiV  loyalty  and  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
crown  and  constitution  oft  be  realm,  and  concluding 
with  these  words:  "  and  we  implore  your  majesty 
that  our  humble  wish  to  -have  .certain  manifest 
perversions  of  the  parliamentary  representation 
of  this  kingdom,  remedied  by  the  legislature  in 
some  reasonable  degree,  may  not  be  imputed 
to  any  spirit  of  innovation  iu  us,  but  to  a  sober 
and  laudable  desire  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
to  confirm  the  satisfaction  of  our  fellow  subjects, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  cordial  union  of  both  king- 
doms." 

After  this  address  was  carried,  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  who  was  duly  aware  of  the  danger  of  an 
armed  convention  sitting  any  longer  in  its  deli- 
berative capacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  consci- 
ous that  it  had  accomplished  all  its  original  pur- 
port, finally  adjourned  it.  This  was  a  wise  step, 
and  thus  ended  this  celebrated  meeting.  That  it 
would  have  been  better,  had  it  never  assembled, 
is  probable;  and  yet  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
parliament  of  asserting  its  right  and  privilege 
against  the  factious  usurpation  of  those  reformers, 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
among  the  benefits  that  counterbalanced  the  evils 
of  this  assembly,  that  its  meeting  was  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  the  decline  of  this  now  am- 
biguous body.  The  reader,  who  may  not  remem- 
ber the  days  of  this  military  convention,  will  be 
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naturally  anxious  to  inquire  what  sensation  its 
downfall  excited  ?  None.  It  had  previously  be- 
gan to  decay,  and  its  extinction,  (though  partially 
kept  up  for  some  years  afterwards)  was  viewed 
with  indifference. 
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CHAR  IV. 

Flood  goes  to  England — Mr.  Cur  ran  makes  a 
motion  against  a  right  assumed  by  the  house  of 
lords — Dissolution  of  the  coalition  ministry— 
Pitt  appointed  prime  minister — Lord  Northing- 
ton  resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland — meetings  are  held  to  obtain  a  reform 
in  parliament — Grand  congress  of  delegates 
appointed — Vigorous  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment— Both  the  parliaments  of  England  and 
Ireland  engaged  in  considering  some  commer- 
cial regulations  between  the  two  countries — - 
Mr.  Orders  propositions,  and  debates  upon  them. 

SHORTLY  after  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  reform  in  the  commons,  Flood,  the  great  leader 
of  the  opposition,  departed  for  England,  where 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  British  legislature.  After 
his  departure,  however,  some  popular  motions 
were  made.  Mr.  Molyneux  proposed  an  absentee 
tax,  but  it  was  lost  by  a  great  majority ;  and  Mr. 
Brown  moved  certain  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  miserable  state  of  Ireland,  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment  in  the  expences,  and  the  evil  of  an 
accumulating  debt,  This  was  lost  too.  The  next 
measure  that  occupied  their  attention  was  a  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Curran's,  gn  the  16th  December, 
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1783,  in  consequence  of  two  strong  resolutions 
passed  by  the  house  of  lords  against  the  practice 
of  the  commons  tacking  to  money  bills,  clauses 
for  the  granting  of  monies  for  the  reward  and 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  arts,  and  inven- 
tions, and  for  carrying  on  public  works.  The 
lords  considered. this  practice  as  unconstitutional, 
and  declared  their  determination  of  rejecting  any 
future  bill  of  aid  and  supply  to  which  any  such 
clause,  foreign  to  its  main  import,  should  be 
added.  Mr.  Curran  regarded  this  as  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  undoubted  right  of  the  commons  to 
originate  and  frame  money  bills  in  any  way  they 
thought  proper,  the  lords  or  the  king  having  the 
power  of  only  rejecting  in  toto,  but  not  of  modifying 
or  altering.  The  house  was  but  thinly  attended, 
and  the  motion  *  was  lost. 

Great  and  important  ministerial  changes  took 
place  at  this  time  in  England;  changes  which,  in 
their  remote  operation,  are  still  felt  by  this  country. 
The  coalition  ministry  had,  in  its  first  forma- 
tion, the  seeds  and  principle  of  disunion,  and  an 
event  now  occurred  which  separated  the  component 
parts,  never  more  to  reunite.  We  allude  to  Mr. 
Fox's  India  bill,  which,  on  the  8th  December, 
1783,  passed  through  the  commons  by  a  small 

10  3d*  tliiusfoit 

*  It  was  as  follows:  "  That  it  is  the  sole  and  undoubted 
privilege  of  the  commons  of  Ireland  to  originate  all  bills  of 
supply  and  grants  of  public  money  in  such  manner  and  with 
such  clauses  as  they  shall  thinK  proper," 

$di  no  ,  ;K>JJ 
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majority  *,  and  was,  the  next  day,  carried  up  to 
the  lords.  There  it  met  its  doom,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostility  to  it  from  a  certain  quarter, 
where  powerful  influence  was  most  unconstitu- 
tionally exerted.  The  rumour  of  the  day  was, 
that  the  king  signified  to  Lord  Tefmple,  on  the 
1 1th  December,  in  a  closet  audience,  his  disap- 
probation of  the  bill,  and  authorised  him  to  de- 
clare the  same  to  such  persons  as, he  mio;ht  think 
fit;  that  a  written  note -was  put  into  his  hands, 
in  which  his  majesty  declared,  "  that  he  should 
deem  those  who  should  vote  for  it  not  only  hot 
his  friends,  but  his  enemies;  and  that  if  he  (Lord 
Temple)  could  put  this  in  stronger  words,  he  had 
full  authority  to  do  so."  The  consequence  was, 
that  this  was  communicated  to  many,  and  the  bill 
was  lost  on  a  second  reading.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Baker,  in  the  house  of  commons,  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  on  the  same  day  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  reports  above  alluded  to;  those 
reports  were  currently  believed  by  the  public,  and 
had  made  a  great  impression;  but  he  condemned 
the  subject  they  alluded  to  under  two  heads  of 
crinvinality,  first,  the  giving  secret  advice  to  the 
crown;  and  secondly,  the  use  that  had  been  made 
of  his  majesty's  name  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  votes  of  members  of  parliament  in  a 
matter  depending  before  them.  After  some  very 
sound  constitutional  remarks  Mr.  Baker  concluded 

*  The  numbers  were  208 — 202. 
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by  moving,  "  That  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare, 
that  to  report  any  opinion,  or  pretended  opinion, 
of  his  majesty  upon  any  bill  or  other  proceeding 
depending  in  either  house  of  parliament,  with  a 
view  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  members,  is  a 
high  ciime  and  uusdeameanor,  .derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  a  breach  of  the  fundamen- 
tal privileges  of  parliament,  and  subversive  of  the 
constitution."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Rlaitland,  and  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
concluded  his  speech  with  reproaching  the  minis- 
ters for  their  base  attachment  to  their  offices, 
though,  upon  their  own  state  of  the  case,  they 
had  lost  their  power,  and  no  longer  possessed  the 
confidence  of  their  prince.  On  Wednesday,  17th, 
the  India  bill  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  night  a  messenger 
delivered  to  the  two  secretaries  of  state  his  ma- 
jesty's orders,  "  that  they  should  deliver  up  the 
seals  of  their  office,  and  send  them  by  the  under 
secretaries,  (Mr.  Frazier  and  Mr.  Nepean,)  as  a 
personal  interview  on  the  occasion  would  be  dis* 
agreeable  to  him."  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  appointed 
prime  minister,  and  commenced  that  long  career 
which  has  been  considered  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to 
the  country,  according  to  the  political  medium 
through  which  it  is  viewed.  .Its  real  character  can- 
not yet  be  pronounced,  for  many  of  his  plans  are 
still  in  operation  ;  and  it  is  only  in  remote  and  final 
consequences  that  we  can  decide  upon  the  real 
qualities  of  particular  measures. 
7 
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As  soon  as  the  rumour  of  these  changes  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  the  parliament  was  adjourned; 
and  as  soon  as  the  change  had  actually  taken 
place  Lord  Northington  sent  in  his  resignation. 
It  was  accepted  on  the  7th  January,  but  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Duke  of  Rutland,  was  not  appointed 
till  the  24th  February,  1784.  The  house  stood 
adjourned  till  the  20th  January,  on  which  day  it 
met,  when  a  further  adjournment  was  moved  by 
the  attorney-general,  which  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  When  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  appoint- 
ment was  officially  announced,  Mr.  William  Bra- 
bazon  Ponsonby  moved  a  vole  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Northington,  which  produced  rather  an  angry  de- 
bate. It  was  urged  in  his  lordship's  favour  that 
he  had  refused  the  additional  allowance  of  40001. 
per  ami.  and  that  he  had  not  added  to  the  public 
debt.  The  vote  passed  without  amendment  by  a 
majority  of  44. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Northington,  and  with  him  commenced  Mr.  Pitt's 
system,  which  ended  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
two  countries  *.  His  grace  was  young  and  not 

*  Very  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  at  first  from  this 
ministry.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  suspected  the  sincerity 
of  the  coalition  administration,  but  from  its  successors  they 
expected  reduction  in  the  army,  retrenchment  in  the  civil  ex- 
penditure, reform  in  parliament,  and  protecting  duties,  i.e. 
heavy  duties  upon  the  importation  of  those  manufactures 
which  Ireland  produced,  so  as  to  compel  the  people  to  use 
the  home  manufacture,  and  thus  give  employment  to  the 
people.  >i' 
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conversant  in  business,  but  he  was  amiable,  ge- 
nerous, and  convivial;  and  he  became,  ftom  his 
first  corning  here,  the  favourite  of  the  higher  or- 
ders of  the  state,  and  would  have  been  equally  so 
with  the  lower,  had  not  one  or  two  questions  been 
agitated  directly  after  his  arrival,  which  in  parlia- 
ment excited  no  commotion,  but  were  eagerly  laid 
hold  on  by  some  untoward  spirits  without  doors 
to  aid  the  cause  of  mischief  and  sedition,  which 
they  so  perversely  maintained.  The  duke's  court 
was  magnificent;  a  succession  of  various  enter- 
tainments took  place,  over  which  the  presence  of 
the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  then  confessedly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  perhaps 'in  Europe, 
diffused  an  animation  and  radiance  totally  unex- 
ampled. Social  pleasures  (so  congenial  to  the 
Irish)  were  agreeably  cultivated,  the  good  cheer 
of  the  table  was* applauded  even  by  its  most  re- 
nowned votaries,  and  altogether  it  was  a  season 
of  much  indulgence.  His  secretary  was  Mr. 
Orde,  (afterwards  Lord  Bolton,)  and  who  at- 
tended to  business  with  more  assiduity  than  the 
delicacy  of  his  health  would  always  permit. 

When  the  house  met,  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, a  congratulatory  address  was  unanimously 
voted  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  On  one  day 
thirteen  petitions  from  counties  and  populous 
cities  were  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  by 
their  respective  representatives,  praying  a  reform 
in  the-  representation  of  parliament.  Mr.  Flood 
also,  who  had  now  returned  from  England,  moved 
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for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  the  same  subject. 
It  was  vehemently  urged  by  Mr.  Flood  that  a  re- 
form in  the  representation  was  necessary,  and  he 
wassupported,  though  not  warmly,  by  Mr.  Grattan. 
The  numbers  were  85  for  reform  and  159  against 
it;  and  thus  the  new  administration  "was  disco- 
vered to  be  as  hostile  to  this  great  measure  as  the 
preceding  one  had  been  *. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  also  Mr.  Grattan 
brought  the  revenue,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  the  com- 
merce, under  the  notice  of  parliament.  These, 
together  with  a  motion  for  restraining  the  licence 
of  the  press,  in  consequence  of  some  scandalous 
and  seditious  attacks  in  the  newspapers  upon  se- 
veral of  the  members,  were  the  only  other  mea- 
sures of  importance  agitated  during  this  session. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  1784-,,  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
prorogued  it  in  a  speech  of  much  conciliation. 

Meanwhile  the  people  without  doors  continued 
factious  and  discontented.  Agitators  still  im- 
pelled the  multitude,  and  who,  wishing  for  some- 
thing more  than  happiness,  and  dissatisfied  with 
liberty,  filled  the  country  with  their  seditious  cla- 
mours. When  a  nation,  or  the  majority  of  a  na- 
tion, is  determined  to  quarrel  with  existing  insti- 
tutions, every  thing  is  made,  by  ingenious  but 

*  Two  able  speeches  against  reform  were. delivered  by  Mr* 
Moncke  Mason  and  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  The  former  ar- 
gued upon  the  principle  with  much  acutcness,  and  the  latter 
upon  the  specific  provisions  of  Mr.  Flood's  bill  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. 
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pernicious  perversion,  to  minister  to  their  diseased 
fancies.  So  it  was  with  the  people  of  Ireland  at 
this  period.  They  laboured  under  a  few  real 
grievances ;  they  imagined  they  were  encompassed 
by  numberless  ones.  They  were  principally  irri- 
tated at  the  failure  of  their  favourite  scheme  of 
parliamentary  reform  ;  and  a  more  limited  class 
(chiefly  manufacturers)  exclaimed  against  the  re- 
jection of  certain  protecting  duties.  Even  the 
salutary  and  necessary  check  imposed  upon  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  was  aggravated  into 
monstrous  tyranny,  which  no  free  subject  ought 
to  endure.  Several  excesses  were  committed  by 
the  populace,  and  jn  Dublin  the  insurrection  be- 
came so  audacious  that  the  members  were  at- 
tacked in  their  passage  to  the  house,  and  the  sanc-> 
tity  of  the  house  itself  violated  by  tumultuously 
forcing  into  the  gallery.  The  mayor  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Green)  was  thought  to  be  so  remiss  in  his 
duty  on  this  occasion  (for  notice  of  an  expected 
riot  was  sent  hirn  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Orde,) 
that  the  house  passed  a  censure  upon  him.  Among 
the  excesses  to  which  the  populace  resorted  may 
be  mentioned  the  barbarous  one  (imported  from 
America)  of  "  tarring  and  feathering,"  and  a  still 
more  savage  one,  that  of  houghing  the  soldiers, 
whenever  any  stragglers  could  be  surprised.  This 
was  done  by  the  butchers  of  the  metropolis,  a  set 
of  miscreants  who  required  no  other  qualification 
for  their  infamous  business  u  than  a  strong  arm, 
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a  sharp  knife,  and  a  hard  heart*"."  The  soldiery 
had,  indeed,  been  rather  unadvisedly  called  in  to 
suppress  a  tumult,  when  they  exercised  unneces- 
sary rigour,  and  this  sanguinary  retaliation  was 
the  consequence. 

The  principal  objection  that  had  been  urged 
against  Mr.  Flood's  bill  lor  parliamentary  reform 
was,  that  it  had  originated  with  an  armed  body, 
and  as  such  could  only  be  rejected  by  the  house. 
There  was  a  solid  constitutional  argument  in  this 
objection,  which  the  promoters  of  the  measure 
felt  they  could  not  easily  refute  ;  it  therefore  only 
remained  to  obviate  it  by  prosecuting  their  plan 
in  a  manner  more  consonant  to  the  established 
forms  of  parliament.  It  was  accordingly  re- 
solved, that  regular  meetings  should  be  convened 
by  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  and 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera* 
tion  the  necessity  of  amending  the  defective  re* 
presentation  of  the  people  in  parliament.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  on  the  7th  June, 
1784,  where  the  high  sheriffs  presided.  Ten  re* 
solutions  were  entered  into,  expressive  of  the 
necessity  of  a  more  equal  representation,  of  the 
grievance  of  long  parliaments,  and  of  the  excel- 
lence of  annual  ones.  By  one  of  the  resolutions 
it  was  declared  highly  desirable,  that  the  elective 
franchise  should  be  extended  to  the  Roman 

*  These  words  were  used  by  General  Luttrell,  (afterwards 
Lord  Carhampton,)  who  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
restrain  this  barbarous  practice. 
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catholics,  still,  however,  "  preserving  in  its  fullest 
extent  the  present  protestant  government  of  the 
country."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  people  at  large,  calling  upon 
them  to  unite  wiili  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  in 
furthering  the  great  cause.  The  address  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  and  it  went  into  all  the  usual 
topics.  The  constitution  was  in  danger — the  ba- 
lance between  the  three  estates  was  destroyed— r 
the  members  did  not  represent  the  people,  but  an 
overgrown  Aristocracy,  in -whose  hands  were  con? 
centrated  the  greater  part  of  those  boroughs 
which  returned  members — seats  were  sold— and 
finally,  the  best  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  was  to  be  found  in  the  many  wanton  and 
reiterated  acts  of  oppression  committed  by  the 
commons  in  the  session  that  had  just  closed.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  they  called  upon  the  na- 
tion at  large  to  join  with  them  in  obtaining  a  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  they  complained  of;  and 
they  proposed,  that  a  nationa)  congress  should  be 
held  at  Dublin  on  the- 25th  of  the  October  en- 
suing, consisting  of  five  persons  to  be  elected 
from  each  county,  city,  and  great  town  in  the 
kingdom,  "  there  to  deliberate,  digest,  and  deter- 
mine on  such  measures  as  might  seem  to  them 
most  conducive  to  re-establish  the  constitution  on 
a  pure  and  permanent  basis,  and  secure  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety." 

After  this  they  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  pe- 
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tition  or  remonstrance  to  the  king,  which  of  course 
involved  a  repetition  of  the  same  topics,  adding, 
however,  a  prayer,  that  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  dissolve  the  parliament  tjien  existing. 
This  request  was  put,  indeed,  under  the  specious 
form  of  hoping  that  his  majesty  "  would  adopt 
with  decision  and  effect  whatever  he  should  col- 
lect to  be  the  sense  of  the  people;"  and  it  was 
confidently  anticipated,  that  throughout  Ireland 
the  example  of  Dublin  would  be  followed  in  re- 
jsolvmg  on  the  necessity  of  a  dissolution. 

This  petition  was  presented  to  the  lord- lieu  te- 
nant by  the  high  sheriffs,  with  an  address  to  his 
excellency,  requesting  it  might  be  transmitted. 
To  this  they  received  the  following  answer: 

"    GENTLEMEN", 

"  At  the  same  that  I  comply  with  your  re^- 
quest  in  transmitting  to  his  majesty  a  paper  signed 
by  you,  entitled  A  Petition  oi  the  Freemen,  Free- 
holders, and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  convey  my  entire  disapprobation 
oi  it,  as  casting  unjust  reflections  upon  the  laws 
and  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  tending  to  weakea 
the  authority  of  both." 

This  was  rather  an  aukward  reply  to  the  pro- 
found politicans,  and  sagacious  reformers,  of  the 
city  of  Dublin;  it  was  a  chill  and  nipping  frost 
that  blighted  all  their  buds  of  legislation,  and 
{Jestroyed  their  hopes  of  trying  the  dexterity  of 
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unpractised  hands  upon  the  sound  body  of  the 
constitution.  Nor  was  this  all.  Though  the 
proceedings  in  Dublin  were  seconded  by  those  of 
many  other  places  throughout  the  country,  the 
\vhole  business  of  regeneration  was  unkindly 
stopped  by  the  vigorous  interposition  of  govern- 
ment. Prosecutions  by  information,  &c.  were 
Commenced  against  the  several  persons  by  whom 
such  aggregate  meetings  had  been  assembled.  The- 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  was  sentenced 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  which,  operating  with  a  few  other  whole- 
some rigours,  checked  the  rising  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection, which  was  walking  abroad  clothed  in  the 
Specious  and  sacred  garb  of  the  constitution. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hand  of  power 
\vas  thus  heavily  raised  against  them  they  still 
struggled.  A  petition  to  the  king  from  Belfast, 
nearly  similar  to  the  one  from  Dublin,  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  avowed  advocate  for  re- 
form *,  though  not  exactly  the  reform  these  gen- 

*  The  plan  of  reform,  as  devised  by  this  great  statesman, 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  propositions,  which  he 
submitted  to  parliament  on  the  7th  of  May,  1783: 

"  1.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  house,  that  measures 
were  highly  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  future  prevention  of 
brrbery  and  expence  at  elections. 

•**  2.  That  for  the  future,  when  the  majority  of  votes  for 
any  borough  shall  be  convicted  of  gross  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption before  a  select  committee  of  that  house,  appointed  to 
try  the  merits  of  any  election,  such  borough  shall  be  dis- 
franchise*}, and  the  minority  of  voters  not  so  convicted  shall  be 
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tlemen  had  devised.  In  his  answer  he  informed 
them,  "  that  he  had  undoubtedly  been,  and  still 
continued,  a  zealous  friend  to  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, but  that  he  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he 
had  been  so  on  grounds  very  different  from  those 
adopted  in  their  petition.  That  what  was  there 
proposed  he  considered  as  tending  to  produce  still 
greater  evils  than  any  of  those  which  the  friends 
of  reform  were  desirous  to  remedy." 

The  volunteers  still  regarded  themselves  as  le- 
gislators, but  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  mode 
1  in  which  they  were  to  legislate.  Some  were  for 
admitting  the  catholics  to  the  elective  franchise; 
others  were  against  it:  they  split  into  factions; 
their  discord  was  fomented  by  government,  which 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  disunite  them  by 
their  own  contests,  and  their  union  dissolved  much 
quicker  than  it  had  united. 

Meanwhile  the  congress  met,  (October  25, 
1784,)  though  the  sheriffs  were  awed  from  attend- 
ing it  officially  by  the  threats  of  the  attorney -ge- 
neral. When  they  assembled  it  was  discovered, 
that  many  counties  and  towns  had  sent  no  dele- 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  county  in  which  such  borough  should 
be  situated. 

"  3.  That  an  addition  of  knights  of  the  shire  and  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  metiopolis  should  be  added  to  the  state  of 
the  representation." 

He  left  the  number  to  future  ^discussion,  but  said  he  should 
propose  100.  These  propositions  were  negatived,  however,  by 
a  large  majority,  when  the  house  divided  on  the  order  of  the 
4ay,  the  numbers  being  293—149. 
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gates;  and  after  passing  some  resolutions  of  a 
similar  tendency  to  those  of  their  first  meeting, 
and  exhorting  those  communities  who  had  not 
gent  delegates  to  elect  some,  as  they  valued  their 
liberty  and  happiness,  they  adjourned  to  the  2d 
January,  178,5,  when  they  again  assembled.  Re- 
presentatives from  27  counties  were  present,  and 
from  irost  of  the  cities  and  considerable  towns. 
They  amounted  to  about  200.  Their  proceedings 
did  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  Conven- 
tion, only  that  they  suggested  no  specific  plan, 
but  left  the  subject  quite  open  to  the  discretion 
and  wisdom  of  parliament. 

About  this  period  the  white-boys  made  their  ap- 
pearance again  in  the  South;  but  they  were  soon 
quelled  by  the  loyal  and  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
llev.  Ur.  Troy,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  for  whicja  he 
received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  government. 

Parliament  met  on  the  28th  January,  1/85, 
The  British  parliament  met  on  the  25th,  Both 
legislatures  were  chiefly  occupied  by  commercial 
regulations  between  the  two  countries.  In  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  addressed  to  the  latter,  it 
appeared  that  their  "  first  concern  was  the  settle- 
ment of  all  differences  with  Ireland.  Amongst 
the  objects  which  now  require  consideration,  I 
must  particularly  recommend  to  your  earnest  at- 
tention the  adjustment  of  such  points  in  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  are  not  yet  finally  arranged.  ThQ 
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system  which  will  unite  both  kingdoms  the  most 
closely  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage,  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  best  ensure  the  general  prospe- 
rity of  my  dominions." 

The  speech  from  the  viceroy  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament, after  touching  upon  the  recent  disturb- 
ances and  their  happy  suppression,  recommended 
the 'earnest  consideration  of  the  same  topics. 

The  free  trade  granted  to  Ireland  had  produced 
few  of  those  advantages,  respecting  which  such 
sanguine  expectations  had  been  indulged.  Its 
manufactures  were  in  too  impoverished  a  state, 
and  were  too  long  depressed,  to  spring  at  once  into 
maturity.  They  required  the  fostering  care  of  par- 
liament to  make  them  flourish.  This,  however, 
was  not  bestowed;,  for  while  all  English  manufac- 
tures and  commodities  were  imported  at  a  trifling 
per  centage  ad  valorem  into  the  Irish  ports,  duties 
amounting  nearly  to  a  prohibition  were  imposed 
upon  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Ireland 
imported  into  England,  with  one  very  important 
exception,  that  of  linen.  It  was  thought  that 
protecting  duties  could  alone  remedy  this  evil, 
and  they  were  loudly  called  for  by  the  nation. 
Mr.  Gardiner  had  brought  this  subject  before 
parliament  in  the  last  session,  and  in  his  speech 
entered  into  some  comprehensive  details  upon  the 
state  of  Irish  commerce;  his  motion,  however, 
was  negatived,  and  the  whole  system  of  protect- 
ing dudes  ridiculed. 

Something,  notwithstanding,  it  was  imperiously 
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necessary  should  be  done;  and  .accordingly,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  from  the  throne, 
Mr.  Orde,  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1785,  laid  before  parliament,  in 
the  following  series  of  propositions,  the  grand 
commercial  regulations  which  had  been  digested 
during  the  recess  into  a  regular  system.  There 
were  two  plans,  obviously  and  radically  different, 
on  which  a  permanent  arrangement  might  be 
formed  on  the  basis  of  equality.  1.  A  system  of 
mutual  prohibition.  Q.  A  system  of  mutual  ad- 
mission. Tiie  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Orde's 
propositions  embraced  the  latter  system. 


ORIGINAL    PROPOSITIONS. 

1.  Resolved,   "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  it  is  highly  important  to  the  ge- 
neral interest  of  the  British  empire  that  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  encouraged 
and  extended  as  much  as  possible,   and  for  that 
purpose   that  the  intercourse  and  commerce  be 
finally  settled   and  regulated  on  permanent  and 
equitable  principles  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
cpuntries. 

2.  Resolved,  "  That  towards  carrying  into  full 
effect  so  desirable  a  settlement  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  all  articles  not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain   and    Ireland   should  be  imported 
into  either  kingdom  from  each  other  reciprocally, 
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under  the  same  regulations  and  at  the  same 
duties,  if  subject  to  duties,  to  which  they  are 
liable  when  imported  directly  from  the  place  of 
their  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture;  and  that 
all  duties  originally  paid  on  importation  into 
either  country  respectively  shall  be  fully  drawn 
back  on  exportation  to  the  other. 

3.  Resolved,  "  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  is 
proper  that  no  prohibition  shall  exist  in  either 
country  against  the  importation,  use,  or  sale  of 
any  article,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture 
of  the  other;  and  that  the  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  every  such  article,  if  subject  to  duty  in 
either  country,  should  be  precisely  the  same  in 
one  country  as  in  the  other,  except  where  an  ad- 
dition may  be  necessary  in  either  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  internal  duty  on  any  such  article 
of  its  own  consumption. 

.4.  Resolved,  "  That  in  all  cases  where  the 
duties  on  articles  of  the  growth,  product,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  either  country  are  different  on  the 
importation  into  the  other,  it  would  be  expedient 
that  they  should  be  reduced,  in  the  kingdom 
where  they  are  the  highest,  to  the  amount  payable 
in  the  other ;  and  that  all  such  articles  should  be 
exportable  from  the  kingdom  into  which  they 
shall  be  imported  as  free  from  duty  as  the  similar 
commodities  or  home  manufactures  of  the  same 
Jiingdom. 

5.  Resolved,  "  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  i$ 
also  proper,  that  in  all  cases  where  either  king- 
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dom  shall  charge  articles  of  its  Own  consumption 
\\ith  an  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  or  a 
duty  on  the  material,  the  same  manufacture,  wherr 
.  imported  from  the  other,  may  be  charged  with  a 
further  duty  on  importation,  to  the  same  amount 
as  the  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture,  or  to  an 
amount  adequate  to  countervail  the  duty  on  the 
material,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  such  drawbacks 
or  bounties  on  exportation  as  may  leave  the  same 
subject  to  no  heavier  burden  than  the  home-made 
manufacture;  such  further  duty  to  continue  so 
long  only  as  the  internal  consumption  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  or  duties  to  balance  which 
it  shall  be  imposed,  or  until  the  manufacture 
coming  from  the  other  kingdom  shall  be  subjected 
there  to  an  equal  burden,  not  drawn  back  or  com- 
pensated or  ex  portative. 

6.  Resolved,  "  That,  in  order  to  give  perma- 
nency to  the  settlement  now  intended  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  is  necessary  that  no  prohibition  or  new 
or  additional  duties  should   be  hereafter  imposed 
in  either  kingdom  on  the  importation  of  any  ar- 
ticle of  the  growth,   product,  or   manufacture  of 
the  other,  except  such  additional  duties  as  may 
be   requifite  to    balance  duties  on  internal  coil- 
sumption,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution. 

7.  Resolved*  "  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  is 
necessary  farther,  that  no  prohibitions  or  new  or 
additional  duties  should   be  hereafter  imposed  in 
either  kingdom  on   the  exportation  of  any  article 
ef  native  growth,  product,   or  manufacture  from 
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thence  to  the  other,  except  such  as  either  king- 
dom may  deem  expedient  from  time  to  time  upon 
corn,  meal,  flour,  and  biscuits;  and  also  except 
when  there  now  exists  any  prohibition  which  is 
not  reciprocal,  or  any  duty  which  is  not  equal  in 
both  kingdoms;  in  every  which  case  the  prohibi- 
tion may  be  made  reciprocal,  or  the  duties  raised 
so  as  to  make  them  equal. 

8.  Resolved,   "  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  is 
necessary  that  no  bounties  whatsoever  shall  be 
paid  or  payable  in  either  kingdom  on  the  expor- 
tation of  any  article  to  the  other,  except  such  as 
relate  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and 
such  as  are  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks  or  com- 
pensations for  duties  paid,  and  that  no  bounty 
should  be  granted  in  this  kingdom  on  the  expor- 
tation of  any  article  imported  from  the  British 
plantations,    or  any  manufacture   made  of  such 
article,  unless  in  cases  where  a  similar  bounty  is 
payable  in  Britain  on  exportation  from  thence,  or 
where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
drawback  or  compensation  of  or  for  duties  paid 
over  and  above  any  duties  paid  thereon  in  Britain. 

9.  Resolved,  "  That  it  is  expedient,    for  the 
general  benefit  of  the   British  empire,   that  the 
importation  of  articles  from  foreign  states  should 
be  regulated  from  time  to  time  in  each  kingdom 
on  such  terms  as  may  afford  an  effectual  prefe- 
rence to  the  importation  of  similar  articles  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other. 

10.  Resolved,  "  That  it  is  essential  to  the  com- 
VOL  ir.  K 
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mercial  interests  of  this  country  to  prevent,  ss 
much  as  possible,  an  accumulation  of  national 
debt;  and  that  therefore  it  is  highly  expedient 
iuat  the  annual  revenues  of  this  kingdom  should 
be  made  equal  to  its  annual  expenees. 

11.  Resolved,  "  That  for  the  better  protection 
of  trade,  whatever  sum  the  gross  hereditary  re- 
venue of  this  kingdom  (after  deducting  all  draw- 
backs, repayments,  or  bounties  granted  in  the  na- 
ture of  drawbacks,)  shall  produce,  over  and  above 
the  sum  of  60 6,0001.  in  each  year  in  peace, 
wherein  the  annual  revenues  shall  be  equal  to  the 
annual  expences.,  and  in  each  year  of  war,  with- 
out regard  to  such  equality,  should  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  support  of  the  naval  force  of 
of  the  empire,  in  such  manner  as  the  parliament 
of  this  kingdom  shall  direct." 

These  propositions  were  founded  upon  enlarged 
and  liberal  principles.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  when  proposing  the  tenth,  declared, 
"  that  no  one  was  a  greater  enemy  to  accumu- 
lating debt  upon  debt  in  times  of  peace  than  he 
was  and  that  this  salutary  proposition  was  made 
and  inserted  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
right  hon.  gentleman,  (Mr.  Grattan,)  to  whom 
the  nation  is  greatly  indebted  for  his  integrity, 
his  abilities,  and  success  in  the  public  service; 
and  gentlemen  will  see  the  effects  of  such  a  be- 
neficial plan,  which  will  at  once  prevent  future, 
debt  and  insure  future  economy."  Some  oppo- 
sition, however,  was  made  to  these  resolutions  by 
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Mr.  Flood  and  others.  Mr.  Browrilow,  in  parti- 
cular, raved  about  beirig  tributary  slaves  by  the 
last  proposition,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Orde  that 
he  was  in  a  free  country,  and  not  in  a  Polish 
diet,  or  he  would  never  live  to  carry  back  an  an* 
swer  to  his  master.  All  this  was  because  the 
surplus  of  the  revenue  was  to  go  to  the  support 
of  the  empire  at  large.  Moderate  men,  however, 
were  satisfied,  and  Mr.  G rattan  warmly  approved 
of  them.  They  were  finally  agreed  to,  and  on 
the  22d  February,  1785,  they  were  read  in  a 
committee  of  the  British  house  of  commons,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  opened  the  business  in  a  masterly  speech 
full  of  wisdom  and  conciliation.  He  took  a  re- 
view of  the  commercial  subserviency  in  which 
Ireland  had  been  held  since  the  Revolution,  and 
the  freedom  she  had  acquired  in  1779,  as  far  as 
foreign  trade  was  concerned,  and  liberty  to  ex- 
port to  and  import  from  the  colonies  and  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  however,  had  existed  where  it 
was,  and  it  was  the  object  of  these  regulations 
to  put  them  upon  a  system  of  equality  and  fair- 
ness. Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  opposed  this 
plan,  because  they  doubted  whether  any  system 
of  intercourse  was  at  that  time  necessary  to  be 
arranged  between  the  two  countries.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  towns  of 
England  was  excited,  and  petitions  from  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  were  presented. 
Counsel  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and 
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various  other  examinations  took  place.  The 
ber  of  petitions  encreased;  the  table  was  loaded 
with  them ;  a  great  difference  of  opinion  was  ex- 
cited. Mr.  Pitt,  if  he  was  ever  sincere  in  any 
cause,  was  sincere  in  this:  he  never  spoke  with 
more  warmth  and  zeal.  On  the  lath  of  Mayr 
however,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  compliance 
with  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  manufac- 
turers, or  perhaps  from  the  new  light  which  he 
had  derived  from  their  petitions  and  the  exami- 
nations, to  bring  in  the  following  enlarged,  and, 
>n  some  respects,  new  propositions,  which  were 
strongly  contested  in  the  British  parliament,  both 
in  the  commons  and  lords. 

I.  "  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  interests 
af  both  countries  that  the  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  finally  regulated  on 
permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  both  countries. 

II.  "  That  a  full  participation  of  commercial 
advantages  should  be  permanently  secured  to  Ire- 
land whenever  a  provision,  equally  permanent  and 
secure,  shall  be  made  by  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  towards  defraying,  in  proportion  to  its 
growing  prosperity,    the  necessary  expences,    in> 
time  of  peace,  of  protecting  the  trade  and  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  empire. 

HI.  "  That  towards  carrying  into  full  effect  so 
desirable  a  settlement  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  all 
articles,  not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  *  except  those  of  the  growth, 
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produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  countries 
foeyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights 
of  Magellan/  should  be  imported  into  each  king- 
dom from  the  other  reciprocally,  under  the  same 
regulations,  and  at  the  same  duties  (if  subject  to 
duties]  to  which  they  *  would  be'  liabie  when  im- 
ported directly  from  the  country  or  place  whence 
the  same  may  '  have  been  imported  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  as  the  case  may 
be;'  and  that  all  duties  originally  paid  on  impor- 
tation into  either  country  respectively,  except  on 
arrack  and  foreign  brandy,  and  on  rum,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  strong  waters,  Got  imported  from 
the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  shall  be 
fully  drawn  back  on  exportation  to  the  other. 
"  But,  nevertheless,  that  the  duties  -shall  continue 
to  be  protected  and  guarded,  as  at  present,  by 
with-holding  the  drawback,  until  a  certificate  from 
the  proper  officers  of  the  revenue  in  the  kingdom 
to  which  the  export  may  be  made,  shall  be  re- 
turned and  compared  with  the  £ntry  outwards.* 

IV.  "  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  British  empire,  that  the  laws 
for  regulating  trade  and  navigation  should  be  the 
same  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  there- 
fore it  is  essential  towards  carrying  into  effect  the 
present  settlement,  that  all  laws  which  have  been 
made,  or  .shall  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  for  se~ 
curing  exclusive  privileges  to  the  ships  and  ma- 
riners of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British 
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colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  regulating  and 
restraining  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies  and 
plantations,  such  laws  imposing  the  same  restraints 
and  '  conferring  the  same  benefits  on  the  subjects 
of  both  kingdoms,  should'  be  in  force  in  Ireland, 
'  by  laws  to  be  passed  by  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  for  the  same  time,  and9  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  Great  Britain. 

V.  "  That  it  is  farther  essential  to  this  settle- 
ment,   that   all  goods   and    commodities   of   the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture   of   British  or 
foreign  colonies  in  America  or  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  British  or  foreign  settlements  on  the  coast 
qf  Africa,  imported  into  Ireland,  should  on  im- 
portation be  subject  to  the  same  duties.'  and  re- 
gulatidns'  as  the  like  goods  are,  or  from  time  to 
time  shall  be  subject  to,   upon  importation  into 
Great  Britain,  '  or  if  prohibited  from  being  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  shall  in  like  manner  be 
prohibited  from  being  imported  into  Ireland.' 

VI.  "  That  in  order  to  prevent  illicit  practices, 
injurious  to  the  revenue  and  commerce  of  both 
kingdoms,  it  is  expedient,   that  all  goods,  whether 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain   or  Ireland,    or   of  any   foreign   country, 
which   shall   hereafter   be    imported    into   Great 
Britain  from  Ireland,  or  into  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,   should  be  put,  by  laws  to  be  passed  in 
the  parliament  of  the  two  kingdoms,    under  the 
same  regulations  with  respect  to  bonds,  cockets, 
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and  other  instruments,  to  which  the  like  goods 
are  now  subject  in  passing  from  one  port  of  Great 
Britain  to,  another. 

VII.  "  That  for  the  like  purpose  it  is  also  ex- 
pedient,  that  v/hen  any  goods,   the  growth,   pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,    *  or  any  other  of  the  British  colonies  or 
plantations/    shall    be  shipped  from  Ireland  for 
Great  Britain,   they  should  be  accompanied  with 
such  original  certificates  of  the  revenue  officers 
of  the  said  colonies  as  shall  be  required  by  the 
law  on  importation  into  Great  Britain;  and  that 
when  the  whole  quality  included   in  one  certifi- 
cate shall  not  be  shipped  at  any  one  time,  the 
original  certificate,   properly  indorsed  as  to  quan- 
tity, should  be  sent  with  the  first  parcel;  to  iden- 
tify the  remainder,  if  shipped  at  any  future  p*e- 
riod,  new  certificates  should  be  granted  by  the 
principal  officers  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  extracted 
from  a  register  of  the  original  documents,  speci- 
fying the  quantities  before  shipped  from  thence, 
by  what  vessels,  and  to  what  ports. 

VIII.  "  That  it  is   essential  Jbr  carrying  into 
effect   the   present  settlement,    that  all  goods  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  to  the  British  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,   or  in  America,    '  or  to   the  British 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,'  should,   from 
time  to  time,    be   made  liable  to  such  duties  and 
drawbacks,  and  put  under  such  regulation  as  may 
be   necessary,  in  order  that  the  same  may  not  be 
exported  with  less  incumbrance  of  duties  or  mi- 
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positions  than  the  like  goods  shall  be  burthened 
with  when  exported  from  Great  Britain. 

IX.  "  That  it  is  essential  to  the  general  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  empire,  '  that  so  long  as 
the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  shall  think  it  ad- 
viseable  that  the  commerce  to  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall  be  carried  on 
solely  by  an  exclusive  company,  having  liberty  to 
import  into  the  port  of  London  only,  no  goods  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  be 
importable  into  Ireland  from  any  foreign  country, 
or  from  any  settlement  in  the  East  Indies  belong- 
irjg  to  any  such  foreign  country;  and  that  np 
goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  said  countries  should  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  but  through  Great  Britain; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  export  such  goods  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Streights  of  Magellan  from  Great  Britain  to  Ire- 
land, with  the  same  duties  retained  thereon  as  are 
now  retained  on  their  being  exported  to  that  king- 
dom, but  that  an  account  shall  he  kept  of  the 
duties  retained,  and  the  net  drawback  on  the  said 
goods  imported  to  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  amount 
thereof  shall  be  remitted  by  the  receiver-general 
of  his  majesty's  customs  in  Great  Britain  to  the 
proper  officer  pf  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  to  he 
placed  to  the  account  of  his  majesty's  revenue 
there,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  parliament 
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of  that  kingdom ;  and  diat  whenever  the  com- 
merce to  the  said  countries  shall  cease  to  be  an 
exclusive  company  in  the  goods  of  the  produce  of 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Streightl  of  Magellan,  the  goods  should  be  im- 
portable into  Ireland  from  countries  from  which 
they  may  be  importable  to  Great  Britain,  and  no 
other;  and  that  no  vessel  should  be  cleared  out 
from  Ireland  for  any  part  of  the  countries  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan 
but  such  as  shall  be  freighted  in  Ireland  by  the 
said  exclusive  company*  and  shall  have  sailed 
from  the  port  of  London;  and  that  the  ships  go- 
ing from  Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  said  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope  should  not  be  re- 
strained from  touching  at  any  of  the  ports  in  Ire- 
land, and  taking  on  board  there  any  of  the  goods 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain. 

X.  "  That  no  prohibition  should  exist  in  either 
country  against  the  importation,  use,  or  sale  of 
any  article,  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the 
other,  except  such  as  either  kingdom  may  judge 
expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upon  corn,  meal, 
malt,  flour,  and  biscuits;  *  and  except  such  quali- 
fied prohibitions,  at  present  contained  in  any  act  of 
the  British  or  Irish  parliament  as  do  not  absolutely 
prevent  the  importation  of  goods  or  manufac- 
tures, or  materials  of  manufactures,  but  only  re- 
gulate the  weight,  the  size,  the  package,  or  other 
particular  circumstances  or  j  escribe  the  built  or 
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country,  or  dimensions  of  the  ships  importing  the 
same;  and  also,  except  on  ammunition,  arms, 
gunpowder,  and  other  utensils  of  war,  importable 
only  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  license;'  and  that 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  every  such  article 
(if  subject  to  duty  in  either  country}  should  be 
precisely  the  same  in  the  one  country  a&  in  the 
other,  except  when  an  addition  may  be  necessary 
in  either  country,  in  consequence  of  an  internal 
duty  on  any  such  article  of  its  own  consumption, 
*  or  in  consequence  of  internal  bounties  in  the 
country  where  such  article  is  grown,  produced, 
or  manufactured,  and  except  such  duties  as  either 
kingdom  may  judge  expedient,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits.' 

XL  "  That  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  on 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  either  country,  are  different  on  the  importation 
into  the  other,  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be 
reduced,  in  the  kingdom  where  they  are  the 
highest,  to  an  '  amount  not  exceeding'  the 
amount  '  payable  in  the  other;'  so  that  the  same 
shall  not  be  less  than  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon 
4  any  article  which  was  charged  with  a  duty,  on 
importation  into  Ireland,  of  ten  and  a  half  per 
cent,  or  upwards,  previous  to  the  17th  day  of 
May  1782  ;'  and  that  all  such  articles  should  be  ex- 
portable from  this  kingdom,  into  which  they  shall 
be  imported,  as  free  from  duty  as  the  similar 
commodities  or  home  manufactures  of  the  same 
kingdom. 
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XII.  "  That  it  is  ais,;  proper,   that  in  all  cases 
where  the  articles  of  the   consumption  of  either 
kingdom  shall  be   charged   with   an   internal  duty 
on  the  manufacture,  the  said   manufacture,  when 
imported    from   the  other,  may  be  charged  with 
a  farther  duty  on  importation,  adequate  to  coun- 
tervail the  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture  *  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  duties  now  charged  thereon;' 
such  farther  duty  to  continue  so  long  only  as  the 
internal  consumption  shall   be  charged   with  the 
duty  or  duties  to  balance,  which,   it  shall  be  im- 
posed; and  that  where  there  is  a  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  material  of  any  manufacture 
in  one  kingdom,  greater  than  the  like  duty  on  raw 
materials  in  the  other,  such  manufacture  may,  on  its 
importation  *  into  the  other  kingdom,'  be  charged 
with  such  a  countervailing  duty  as  may  be  sufficient 
to   subject  the  same  so  imported,   to  '  burthens 
Adequate  to  those  which'  the  manufacture  com- 
posed of  the  like  raw  materials  is  subject  to,  in  con- 
sequence of  duties  on  the  importation  of  such 
materials  in  the  kingdom  into  which  such  manu- 
facture is  so  imported  ;  and  the  said  manufacture 
so  imported,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  drawbacks 
or  bounties  on  exportation,  as  may  leave  the  same 
subject  to  no  heavier  burthen  than  the  home-made 
manufacture. 

XIII.  "  That,  in  order  to  give  permanency  to 
the   settlement   now  intended  to  be  established;    • 
it  is    necessary,   that    no  new  or  additional  duties 
should  be  hereafter  imposed  in  either  kingdom,  on 
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the  importation  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  other,  except  suchjaddi- 
tional  duties  as  may  be  requisite  to  balance  the 
duties  on  internal  consumption,  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  resolution,  or  in  consequence  of  boun- 
ties remaining  on  such  articles  when  exported  to 
the  other  kingdom. 

XIV.  "  That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  ne- 
cessary farther,  that  no  prohibition,   or  new  ad- 
ditional duties,  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  in  either 
kingdom,    on  the  exportation   of  any  article  of 
native  growth,  produce,   or  manufacture    *  from 
the  one  kingdom,'  to  the  other,   except  such  as 
either  kingdom  may  deem  expedient,   from  time 
to  time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuit. 

XV.  "  That  for  the  same  purpose,   it  is  neces- 
sary, that  no  bounties  whatsoever  should  be  paid 
or  payable  in  either  kingdom,  on  the  exportation 
of  any  article   to  the  other,  except  as  relate  to 
corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,   and  biscuit-,   '  and  except 
also  the  bounties  at  present  given  by  Great  Bri- 
tain' on  beer,     and  spirits  distilled   from   corn; 
and  such  as  are  in   the  nature  of  drawbacks  or 
compensation  for  duties  paid,  and  that  no  bounty 
should   be   '  payable'  on  the  exportation  of  any 
article  to  the  British  colonies  or  plantations,   "  or 
to  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa/ 
or   on   the   exportation  of  any  article   imported 
from  the  British  plantation,    '  or  from  the  British 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  British  set- 
tlements in  the  East  Indies;"  or  any  manufacture 
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made  of  such  article,  unless  in  cases  where  a  si- 
milar bounty  is  payable  in  Great  Britain,  on  ex- 
portation from  thence,  or  where  such  bounty  is 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  drawback,  or  compen- 
sation of  or  for  duties  paid,  over  and  above,  any 
duties  paid  thereon  in  Britain;  and  where  '  any 
internal  bounty  shall  be  given  in  either  kingdom 
on  any  goods  manufactured  therein,  and  shall 
remain  on  such  goods  when  exported,  a  counter- 
vailing duty  adequate  thereto,  may  be  laid  upon 
the  importation  of  the  said  goods  into  the  other 
kingdom.' 

XVI.  "  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  British  empire,  that  the  importation 
of  articles  from  foreign  '  countries'  should  be 
regulated  from  time  to  time,  in  each  kingdom  on 
such  terms  as  may  '  effectually  favour  the  im- 
portation of  similar  articles  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duct or  manufacture  of  the  other'  except  in  the 
case  of  materials,  of  manufactures,  which  are,  or 
hereafter  may  be  allowed  to  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  duty  free;  and  in  all  cases 
where  any  articles  are,  or  may  be  subject  to  higher 
duties  on  importation  into  this  kingdom,  from 
the  country  belonging  to  any  of  the  states  of 
North  America,  that  the  like  goods  are  or  may 
be  subject  to  when  imported,  as  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  British  colonies  and 
plantations,  or,  as  the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
carried  on  by  the  British  subjects,  such  articles 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  on  importation 
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into  Ireland,  from  the  countries  belonging  to  any 
of  the  states  of  North  America,  as  the  same  are 
or  may  be  subject  to  on  importation  from  the 
said  countries  into  this  kingdom. 

"  That  it  is  expedient,  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  disputes  touching  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  the  inhabitant's  of  each  kingdom, 
to  fish  on  the  coast  of  any  part  of  the  British 
dominion. 

XVIII.  "  That  it  is  expedient,    that    '  such 
privileges  of  printing  and  vending  books  as  are 
or  may  be  legally  possessed  within  Great  Britain, 
under  the 'grant  of  the  crown  or  otherwise,'  and 
c  the  copy  rights  of  the  authors  and   booksellers 
of  Great  Britain,  should  continue  to  be  protected 
in  the  manner  they  are  at  present,  by  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  itisjust  that  measures  should 
be  taken  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland  for  giving 
the  like  protection  to  the  copy-rights  of  the  au- 
thors and  booksellers  of  that  kingdom/ 

XIX.  "  That  it  is  expedient,   that  regulations 
should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  patents,  to  be 
hereafter  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  new 
inventions,  so  that  the  rights,  privileges,  and  re- 
strictions thereon  granted  and  contained,  shall  be 
of  equal  duration    and    force   throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

XX.  "  That    the    appropriation   of    whatever 
sum  the  gross  hereditary  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  (the  due  collection  thereof  being  se- 
cured by  permanent  provision)  shall  produce  after 
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deducting  all  drawbacks,  repayments,  or  bounties 
granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  over  and 
above  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  six  thou- 
sand pounds  in  each  year,  towards  the  support  of 
the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  to  be  applied  in 
such  manner  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  shall 
direct,  by  an  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose, 
will  be  a  satisfactory  provision,  proportioned  to 
the  growing  prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  towards 
defraying,  in  time  of  peace  the  necessary  expences 
of  protecting  the  trade  and  general  interests  of 
the  empire." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  objects  of  the 
additional  propositions  were  to  provide,  1st,  That 
whatever  navigation  laws  the  British  parliament 
should  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  enact  for  the 
preservation  of  her  marine,  the  same  should  be 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ireland;  2ndly, 
Against  the-  importing  into  Ireland,  and  from 
thence  into  Great  Britain,  of  any  other  West 
Indian  merchandizes,  than  such  as  were  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  colonies;  and  Sdly,  that  Ireland 
should  debar  herself  from  any  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  streighu 
of  Magellan  so  long  as  it  should  be  thought  ne- 
cessary to  continue  .the  charter  of  the  English 
East  India  Company. 

After  a  discussion  of  several  months  in  the 
British  parliament,  they  were  propounded  to  the 
Irish  legislature  on  the  12th.  Aug.  1785.  An  ani- 
mated debate  ensued  which  lasted  till  nine  in  the 
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morning,  when  upon  the  division  there  appeared, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  127,  against  it  10$. 
Such  a  majority  in  the  very  commencement  of 
the  measure  was  certainly  equivalent  to  a  defeat, 
and  in  that  light  the  ministry  considered  it;  for, 
Mr.  Orde,  having  moved  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill,  declared  his  intention  of  not  making  any 
further  progress  in  the  measure  during  the  rest 
of  that  session.  Mr.  G rattan  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion,  delivering  a  speech  which 
may  rank  with  his  happiest  exertions  in  parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Curran  also  distinguished  himself  in 
the  several  stages  of  the  discussion.  He  thus 
characteristically  described  the  individuals,  to 
vhose  exertions  it  had  been  chiefly  owing,  that 
the  measure  was  finally  abandoned. 

"  Nor  let  us,"  said  he,  "  forget  in  our  exul- 
tation, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  deliver- 
ance. Here  stood  the  trusty  mariner,  (Mr. 
Conolly)  on  his  old  station  the  mast  head,  and 
gave  the  signal.  Here  (Mr.  Flood)  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  state  was  collected,  exploring  your 
weakness,  and  your  strength,  detecting  every  am- 
buscade and  pointing  to  the  hidden  battery,  that 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  shrine  of  freedom. 

o 

And  there  (Mr.  G  rattan)  was  exerting  an  elo- 
quence more  than  human,  inspiring,  forming, 
directing,  animating  to  the  great  purposes  of  your 
salvation.'* 

The  whole  nation  partook  of  the   triumph  of 
the  senate.     Public  illuminations  testified  its  joy,/ 
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The  measure  thus  completely  defeated  was  never 
afterwards  resumed  in  either  country. 

In  1786,  the  patriotic  members  of  the  coriimons, 
whose  numbers  had  now  greatly  increased,  made  a 
vigorous  stand  upon  the  pension  list,  a  subject  of 
real  national  grievance.  Mr.  Forbes,  after  an 
animated  speech,  moved,  "  that  the  present  appli- 
cation and  amount  of  pensions  on  the  civil  esta- 
blishment were  a  grievance  to  the  nation,  and 
demanded  redress."  The  motion  after  an  inter- 
esting debate  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  134  against 
78.  Mr.  Grattanand  Mr.  Curran  both  supported 
it,'  the  latter  in  a  speech  containing  an  admirable 
specimen  of  his  sarcastic  humour  *;  the  former 
hurling  forth  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  in 
majesty  and  strength.  "  Should  I  affirm,"  said 
he,  "  that  the  pension  list  is  not  a  grievance,  I 
should  affirm  in  the  face  of  my  country,  an  im- 
pudent, an  insolent,  and  a  public  lie." 

The  year  1787,  was  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  fresh  insurgents  in'Munster,  under 
the  denomination  of  Right  Roys,  so  called  from 
their  leader  Capt.  Right,  who  appears,  however, 
to  have  acted  very  wrong.  The  subject  was  sub- 
mitted to  parliament  by  the  lord  lieutenant  in 
his  speech.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
the  question  into  consideration,  and  the  Attorney 
General  (Fitzgibbon)  detailed  a  series  of  curious 
facts,  concerning  these  tumults.  They  arpse  from 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  I. 
II.  L 
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the  old   cause,   exorbitant   rents  and  exorbitant 
tytbe.       Tbe    insurgents    proceeded    with    much 
method.     They  went  from  parish  to  parish  swear- 
ing in    the  inhabitants.     Reformation   of    tythes 
was  the  first  object  they  had  in  view ;  they  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  pay  more  than  a  certain 
price  per  acre  ;  not  to  take  them  from  the  minister 
at  a  greater  price  ;  nor  to  assist,  or  allow  him  to  be 
assisted  in  drawing  the  tythe:  also  to  permit  no 
proctor.     They  next  resolved  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  parish  cesses;  then  to  nominate  parish 
clerks,    and,   in  some  cases,  curates.     They  de- 
clared what  churches  should  or  should  not  be  re- 
paired, and  in  one  case  they  threatened  to  burn 
a  new  church,  if  the  old  one  were  not  given  for  a 
mass  house.     These  proceedings  only  paved  the 
way  for  others  of  a  more  tumultuary  and  danger- 
ous character:   such  as  regulating  the  price    of 
lands,  raising  the  price  of  labour,  and  opposing 
the  collection  of  hearth  money  and   other  taxes. 
The  attorney  general  declared  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Munster,  and  he  would  assert   upon  the 
authority  of  that  knowledge,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  human  wretchedness   to  exceed   that  of  the 
miserable  tenantry   in  that  province.     He  knew 
that  the  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to  pow- 
der by  relentless  landlords.     Their  miseries  were 
intolerable,  but  they  did  not  originate  with  the 
clergy,   nor  could  the  legislature  stand  by  and  see 
them   take  redress   into    their   own    hands.     He 
therefore  moved,  that  further  provisions  by  statute 
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are  indispensibly  necessary  to  prevent  tumultuous 
rising  and  assemblies,  and  for  the  more  adequate 
and  effectual  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of 
outrage,  riot,  and  illegal  combination,  and  of  ad- 
ministe'ring,  and  taking  unlawful  oaths.  A  bill 
was  accordingly  brought  in  to  this  effect,  but  it 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  several  of  the  patriots, 
as  if  intended  to  be  followed  up  with  a  general 
police  bill.  It  was  also  particularly  objected  to 
as  deviating  from  the  English  riot  act.  This  was 
the  last  measure  of  any  importance  that  occurred 
this  session  of  parliament. 

In  October,  1787,  died  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  His  demise  was  sudden,  according  to 
some  reports :  while,  according  to  others,  it  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  excessive  dissipation 
of  every  kind.  He  was  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  beloved  for  his  social  qualities;  but  his 
political  proceedings  did  not  excite  much  content- 
ment. Never  was  the  poet's  phrase,  Decipit 
exemplar  vitiis  imitabile,  more  fully  verified  than 
in  the  effects  produced  by  the  excessive  gaiety  of 
this  nobleman,  and  of  his  elegant  and  beautiful 
duchess.  To  assume  an  air  of  excessive  spright- 
liness,  or  levity  of  deportment,  not  always  unac- 
companied with  oaths,  was  for  some  time  a  fashion 
with  ladies  who  affected  a  high  style  of  manners. 
;t  If  the  duchess,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  in- 
dulged her  natural  flow  of  spirits  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  give  countenance  to  any  fashions  of  this  kind, 
her  design  might  have  been  to  try  how  far  might 
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be  carried  the  propensities  of  the  Irish  gentry  to 
ape  the  manners  of  the  viceroy  and  his  consort: 
in  like  manner  as  a  certain  great  personage  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  the  exercise  of  a  child's  play- 
thing, called  the  quiz,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  citizens  of  London  and  Dublin  were  for 
some  time  ridiculously  employed  in  this  puerile 
sport,  whenever  they  appeared  in  the  streets: 
whence,  to  gms  a  man  came  to  signify  to  dupe 
him  sportively  into  a  ludicrous  mistake.  The 
most  permanent  effect  of  the  duke's  example  was 
«.  change,  to  immoderately  late  hours  for  con- 
viviality or  amusement.  Gentlemen,  whose  time 
of  dinner  had  before  been  from  four  to  five 
o'clock,  immediately  adopted  the  custom  of  dining 
between  six  and  seven,  and  some  even  at  eight  or 
nine  o'clock,  a  custom  still  in  force,  notwithstand- 
ing that  a  different  example  was  set  of  early 
hours,  *ober  pleasures,  and  domestic  virtues,  by 
the  duke's  immediate  successor." 

That  successor  was  Earl  Temple,  (now  created 
Marquis  of  Buckingham)  who  was  appointed  a 
second  time  to  the  viceroyalty.  During  the  short 
period  of  his  former  administration,  he  had  vigi- 
lantly laboured  in  the  correction  of  public  abuses: 
and  they  who  lived  and  fattened  upon  those 
abuses,  beheld  his  approaching  arrival  among  them 
with  no  very  comfortable  feelings.  Nor  were  they 
without  reason  for  their  fears.  He  carried  a  severe 
and  requisite  scrutiny  into  the  various  fiscal  de- 
partments and  offices  of  the  castle,  a  duty  90 
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neglected  by  former  viceroys  that  the  system  of 
peculation  was  altogether  enormous.  Thus  thQ 
military  stores  were  openly  embezzled;  arms, 
condemned  as  useless,  carried  away  through  one 
gate  of  the  castle,  and  brought  back  through 
another  as  newly  purchased.  From  a  fraudulent 
plan  long  established,  clerks  in  subordinate  offices, 
with  salaries  not  exceeding  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  were  enabled  to  live  in  a  splendid  style. 
Struck  with  a  violent  panic  at  the  viceroy's  inves- 
tigation of  their  accounts,  and  his  demand  of  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  money  due,  some  of 
the  defaulters  fled  the  kingdom,  some  by  entreaties 
and  promises  eluded  the  blow,  and  some  chose 
the  horrible  refuge  of  suicide.  Thus  far  his 
plans  of  reformation  were  good;  but  they  had 
been  better  had  he  extended  them  to  all  the 
abuses  that  prevailed.  Such  an  extention,  how-* 
ever,  was  not  consistent  with  the  avowed  views  of 
the  ministry  at  home,  and  the  parliamentary  ma- 
jorities continued  to  be  obtained  by  means  not 
more  consistent  with  public  honour  and  national 
safety,  than  some  of  those  which  were  employed 
by  peculators  in  aggrandizing  their  own  fortunes. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  called  the  par- 
liament together  in  Jan.  1788;  and  the  first 
object  that  engaged  their  serious  attention  was 
the  subject  of  tythes.  The  evils  that  were  then 
felt,  and  that  still  exist,  in  the  levying  of  this  tax 
were  great  and  insupportable.  They  prevailed 
chiefly  in  the  South,  and  in  the  South,  a,s  a 
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sary  consequence,  originated  almost  all  those 
tumults  which  had  agitated  the  country  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Tythes,  however,  though  the 
greatest,  was  not  the  only  grievance.  The  mode 
of  collecting  them  was  no  less  oppressive  than 
the  amount  of  the  tythe  itself*.  We  have  ai- 

*  The  following  statement,  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  (See 
Jiist.  Anecdotes,  &c.  p.  xxxvii,  et  seq.)  of  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting tythes  in  parts  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  Sligo,  &ct 
being  those  very  parishes  and  districts  where  the  French  army 
under  General  Humbert  was  so  cordially  received,  by  the 
unfortunate  peasantry,  in  1303,  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
imperious  necessity  which  exists  for  changing  and  regulating 
this  odious  system, 

**  The  protestant  clergyman,  generally  lets  his  tythe  to  a 
proctor,  or  farmer,  the  wealthy  parishioners  rent  theirs  from 
the  proctor  upon  reasonable  teims  which  prevents  their  inter- 
ference. The  remaining  tythes  of  the  parish  being  those  of 
the  peasants  are  then  advertized  to  be  canted  (a  sort  of  auction) 
at  some  ale-house,  the  bidding  commences  at  night,  frequently 
so  late  as.  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock; — the  proctor,  (and  in  some 
instances  the  rector)  superintends  the  sale;  each  cottager's 
tythe  is  set  up  distinctly,  and  every  bidder,  according  to  the 
liberality  of  his  advance,  gets  a  glass  or  two  of  strong  whisky, 
to  encourage  him :  the  cottager's  pride,  to  purchase  his  own 
tithe  increases  with  his  inebriety:  puffers  are  introduced: 
the  sale  raised;  and,  when  the  cottager  is  at  length  declared 
the  buyer,  a  prdmissory  note  is  drawn  ybr  him;  he  being  totally 
illiterate  puts  hi$  mark  to  it,  and  when  he  awakens  next  day 
from  his  intoxication,  he  is  informed  of  the  nature  of  his 
purchase.  This  cant  generally  lasts  several  nights;  the 
cottager,  if  not  punctual,  is  then  served  with  a  law  process, 
called  a  civil  bill,  for  the  amount  of  the  note,  a  decree  with 
costs,  of  course,  issues  against  him :  and  the  blanket  (his 
children's  covering)  or  the  potatoes  ^his  only  food)  are  sqty  ta 
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ready  (vol.  i.  p.  350,  et  seq.)  unfolded  some  of 
the  pernicious  machinery  of  this  system  which 
calls  so  loudly  for  amelioration.  On  the  present 
occasion,  Mr.  Grattan  exerted  himself  with  an 
industry  in  detail,  and  a  splendor  of  eloquence, 
in  enforcing  what  he  detailed,  which  even  he  himself 
never  surpassed.  He  disclosed  the  evil  in  all  its 
native  deformity;  he  stripped  off  all  its  insidious 
coverings,  and  shewed  the  country  and  the  world 
what  monstrous  iniquities  were  transacting  under 
the  eye,  nay,  with  the  very  sanction  of  the  law. 
His  speeches  comprehend  a  history.  He  re- 
peatedly brought  the  question  before  parliament, 
but  his  great  effort  was  on  the  14th  of  July,  1788, 
when  he  moved  for  a  committee,  to  inquire  into 
the  alleged  grievances  in  the  raising  of  tythes. 
No  extract,  no  faint  outline  could  convey  any 
adequate  impression  of  this  speech,  which  to  be 
known  must  be  read,  and  to  be  read  must  be  to 
feel  and  admire  it. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  (1788)  the  county 
of  Armagh  was  disturbed  by  the  increased  ani- 

pay  the  expences  of  the  proceeding.  The  attorney  and 
proctor  understand  each  other ;  the  costs  of  recovering  a  crown 
often  exceed  a  guinea;  and  the  calholic  peasant,  instead  of  a 
tenth,  frequently  yields  op  the  whole  of  his  scanty  miserable 
crop,  to  support  a  pastor  of  the  protestant  establishment. 

"  Unable  either  to  bear  or  counteract  the  oppressions  of  the 
proctors,  the  beggard  peasant  becomes  discontented,  gradually 
riotous,  and  at  length  desperate,  and  the  catastrophe  generally 
concludes  by  the  parishioners  (illegally)  cutting  the  proctor's 
cars  off,  and  the  proctor  (according  t§  law)  hanging  the  parish- 
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mosity  and  outrages  of  the  peep-of-day  boys,  and 
defenders.  They  had  been  augmenting  them- 
selves since  1785.  Originally  the}  were  all  pres- 
byterians,  but  in  process  of  time  Roman  catholics 
having  joined  them,  they  became  indiscriminately 
denominated  papists,  thus  adding  religious  fana- 
ticism to  civil  dissention.  The  protestants  took 
the  alarm,  and  committed  many  wanton  excesses. 
The  law  was  still  in  force  against  the  catholics 
being  possessed  of  arms.  The  protestants  paid 
domiciliary  visits  to  search  for  these  forbidden 
arms,  and  in  their  search  often  trespassed  against 
the  laws  they  affected  to  uphold.  These  visits 
were  commonly  made  early  in  the  morning:  hence 
they  who  made  them;  were  called  peep-of-day  boys. 
Those  who  were  the  objects  of  such  inquisitorial 
proceedings  styled  themselves  Defenders,  and 
hence  the  fatal  origin  of  defenderism.  Personal 
feuds  became  general  quarrels;  and  in  process 
of  time  whole  districts  embraced,  as  a  matter  of 
party,  what,  in  the  commencement,  was  merely 
perhaps,  individual  contention. 
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the  minister  in  accelerating  the  day  of  discus- 
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it  and  present  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — Fitz- 
gibbon  appointed  lord  chancellor — Increasing 
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flis  departure. 

JL  HE  year  1789,  was  marked  by  a  calamity 
which  at  the  present  moment  again  hangs  over 
the  British  empire.  We  allude  to  that  deplorable 
malady  which  then  attacked  his  majesty,  and  under 
which  he  is  at  present  suffering.  The  public  sorrow 
was  great  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  sincere. 
The  meeting  of  parliament  was  looked  forward  to 
with  great  anxiety  and  impatience.  It  took  place 
on  the  20th  Nov.  1788,  when  they  unanimously 
adjourned  to  the  4th  of  December.  The  physi- 
cians who  attended  his  majesty  were,  in  the  meaa 
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time,  examined  before  the  privy  council,  who  all 
agreed  as  to  his  utter  inability  to  meet  parliament, 
of  the  uncertain  duration  of  his  complaint,  and 
the  probability  that,  in  time,  it  would  be  removed. 
On  the  4th  Dec.  the  houses  met  again,  when 
the  minutes  of  the  privy  council  were  read,  and 
Monday  the  8th  was  fixed  on  for  taking  them  into 
consideration.  On  that  day  committees  of  both 
houses  were  appointed  to  examine  the  physicians. 
They  brought  up  their  report  on  the  tenth,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  moved,  "  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  journals  of  the  house,  and  report 
precedents  of  such  proceedings  as  may  have  been 
had  in  cases  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  being  prevented  or  interrupted  by  in- 
fancy, sickness,  infirmity,  or  otherwise,  with  a 
view  to  provide  for  the  same."  This  resolution 
was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  tending  only  to 
create  delay.  He  contended  also,  that  there  was 
an  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  of  full  age  and 
understanding;  and  that  in  his  (Mr.  Fox's)  opi- 
nion, it  was  clear  that  during  the  suspension  of 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  from  incapacity, 
the  heir  apparent,  situated  as  the  prince  of  Wales 
then  was,  hadasjust  a  claim  to  the  exercise|of  kingly 
power,  during  such  incapacity,  as  if  the  crown 
had  naturally  demised.  This  position,  however, 
Mr.  Pitt  utterly  denied,  and  affirmed,  "  that  to 
advance  such  a  claim  or  right  in  the  prince,  or 
any  one,  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  was  a  species  of  treason  to  the. 
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constitution."  Much  and  important  debating 
ensued.  The  prince  abstained  from  advancing 
any  claim,  and  his  friends,  in  both  houses,  depre- 
cated all  discussion  of  the  question.  It  was  de- 
cided, however,  by  large  majorities,  that  it  was  the 
exclusive  right  of  both  houses  of  parliament  to 
supply  the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority:  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  to  which  his  royal  highness  re- 
plied *;  but  happily  the  restoration  of  his  majesty 
rendered  a  practical  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  the  legislature  unnecessary.  The 
recurrence  of  a  similar  crisis,  and  the  actual 
state  of  the  executive  power,  need  hardly  be 
adverted  to. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  English  legis- 
lature, and  in  which  they  widely  differed  from  those 
of  the  Irish,  a  difference  which  was  subsequent- 
ly urged  as  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  incor- 
porating the  two  countries,  by  means  of  a  union. 
The  calling  of  parliament  was,  in  fact,  delayed  as 
long  as  it  could  be  done  decently;  but  at  length 
it  assembled,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  viceroy  to  secure  his  influence  had 
not  succeeded.  They  met  on  the  5th  Feb.  1789: 
and  it  was  moved  by  the  secretary  that  they 
should  adjourn  till  Monday  the  16th  of  Feb.  on 
which  day  both  houses  should  go  into  a  committee 
to  take  the  state  of  the  nation  into  consideration. 
Instead  of  the  16th,  however,  Mr.  Grattan  moved, 

?  See  4ppen(3ix,  No.  IIf 
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as  an  amendment,  the  1 1th,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  34,  the  numbers  being  128  to  74. 
The  same  preponderance  against  administration 
prevailed  in  the  house  of  lords. 

They  met  on  the  eleventh,  and  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  regency  was  discussed.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  which 
ministerial  influence  could  employ,  to  secure  a 
majority  in  the  Irish  parliament,  so  that  precisely 
the  same  measures,  with  respect  to  the  regency, 
jnight  be  adopted  as  had  been  already  acted  upon 
in  the  British  parliament.  The  attempt  failed, 
however,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  mi- 
nister was  left  in  a  minority.  Ireland,  in  fact, 
was  proud  of  the  opportunity,  thus  presented  to 
her,  of  exercising,  on  an  important  occasion,  the 
legislative  independence  she  had  acquired  *:  and 
it  was  to  be  expected,  that  she  would,  on  this 
great  question,  exhibit  a  practical  proof  of  that 
freedom  she  had  so  lately  won. 

*  The  probability  of  the  course  which  she  would  pursue  WJTS 
anticipated  by  Lord  Loughborough,  who  took  the  lead  of 
opposition  on  this  question  in  the  house  of  peers.  "  Was 
it  remembered,"  said  his  lordship,  "  that  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  stood  connected  with  us,  and  acknowledged  allegi- 
fcnce  to  the  British  crown?  If  once  the  rule  of  regular  suc- 
cession were  departed  from  by  the  two  houses,  how  were  they 
sure  that  the  neighbouring  kingdom  would  acknowledge  the 
regent,  whom  the  two  houses  would  take  upon  themselves 
to  elect  ?  The  probability  was,  that  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
depart,  in  consequence  of  our  departure,  from  the  rule  qf 
hereditary  succession,  and  choose  a  regent  of  their  own, 
Vbich.  must  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  embarrassment." 
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Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  (the  attorney 
general)  were  the  two  chieftains,  of  the  opposed 
parties  on  this  momentous  discussion.  Mr.  Grat- 
tan followed  in  the  same  line  of  argument,  as  had 
been  employed  by  Fox  and  Burke  in  England. 
The  attorney  general  defended  the  proceedings 
of  ministers.  It  would  be  unnecessary  labour  to 
recapitulate  the  reasonings  employed  on  both 
sides;  but  it  mayfbe  briefly  observed,  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  view  of  the  question  was  certainly  the  more 
moderate,  the  more  rational,  and  probably  the 
more  constitutional.  It  did  not  involve  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession,  because,  if  it  rested 
merely  upon  that  fact,  it  was  equally  unnecessary 
to  proceed  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
opposition.  Why  address  the  prince  to  assume 
functions  which  devolved  upon  him  as  a  matter 
of  course,  had  there  been  a  natural  demise  of  the 
sovereign?  There  certainly  was  apolitical  demise, 
but  as  that  political  demise  was  a  case  not  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  it  seemed  incontrovertible  that 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  were  the  only  com- 
petent powers  to  supply  the  deficiency.  To  the 
objection  urged,  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  could  not  act,  in  a  matter  of  legislation, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  third  estate,  it 
might  be  replied,  that  the  same  objection  was 
applicable  to  proceeding,  by  the  way  of  address, 
for  that  address,  praying  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
take  upon  himself  the  functions  of  royalty,  was 
intended  to  have,  and  would  have,  the  effect  and 
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operation  of  a  law,  insomuch  as  it  would  supply  an 
admitted  deficiency  in  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  by  creating  an  efficient  third 
estate.  If  there  existed  an  inherent  right  in  the 
prince  to  assume  the  office  of  regent,  the  same  as 
there  would  undoubtedly  have  existed  an  inherent 
right  to  the  throne  in  the  case  of  the  natural 
demise  cf  the  crown,  it  was  manifestly  absurd  to 
talk  of  creating  that  right  by  the  interposition  of 
any  foreign  power:  and,  if  there  did  not  exist 
any  such  inherent  right,  in  his  royal  highness,  a 
proposition  admitted  by  the  opposition  who  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  right  by  address, 
then  it  was  certainly  competent  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  in  proceeding  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  executive,  to  adopt  which  ever 
course  might  seem  in  their  wisdom  best  calculated 
to  meet  the  emergency.  The  extraordinary  power 
thus  accidentally  thrown  into  the  hands  of  par- 
liament arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  was  to  be  limited  by  that  necessity;  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  wise  measure  in  par- 
liament, immediately  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  authority,  if  they  had  proceeded  to  provide, 
by  legislative  enactment,  against  a  similar  con- 
tingency, and  declared  the  right  of  assuming  the 
functions  of  regent,  to  belong,  in  all  such  cases, 
to  the  heir  apparent,  he  being  of  full  age  and 
capacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  station.  As, 
however,  there  existed  on  the  statute  book  no  law 
at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  which  pointed  out 
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the  course  of  proceeding  under  such  a  circum- 
stance, and  as  neither  the  principle  nor  practice 
of  the  constitution  regarded  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  as  possessing  any  inherent  right  to  the 
crown  but  by  the  natural  demise  of  the  existing 
holder,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  no 
other  than  the  august  power  of  parliament  could 
supply  the  temporary  deficiency,  and  to  that 
power  equally  belonged  the  mode  of  supplying  it. 

Mr.  Grattan,  urged  every  argument  in  support 
of  his  view  of  the  question,  which  in  his  com-* 
prehensive  mind  could  devise ;  and  concluded  an 
able  speech  with  moving  *,  that  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  this  realm,  during  the 
continuation  of  his  majesty's  present  indisposition, 
and  no  longer,  and  under  the  style  and  title  of 
prince  regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty,  to  exercise  and  administer,  according  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all 
regal  powers,  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  to  the 
crown  and  government  thereof  belonging.  The 
attorney  general  opposed  this  motion  with  singu- 
lar firmness  and  ability;  but  it  was  supported  by 
so  many  who  had  hitherto  voted  for  government, 
that  the  minister  did  not  dare  go  to  a  division,  and 
it  was  accordingly  carried  without  one.  A  simi 
lar  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Charlemont,  in 
the  lords,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  nineteen, 

*  See  Appendix,  N«.  III. 
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This  address,  thus  forced  upon  the  ministry, 
met  with  every  official  obstruction  that  could  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  final  destination.  When 
both  houses  waited  upon  the  lord  lieutenant  with 
it,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  it  to  his  royal 
highness,  his  excellency  refused  to  comply,  upon 
the  grounds,  that  his  sense  of  his  official  duty  and 
of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  prevented  him  from 
laying  an  address  before  the  prince,  purporting  to 
invest  his  royal  highness  with  powers  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  realm,  before  he  should 
be  enabled  by  law  so  to  do.  In  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  Mr.  Grattan  moved,  that  a  competent 
number  of  members  should  be  appointed  to  pre- 
sent it  to  his  royal  highness.  This  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  130  against  74.  The 
lords  appointed  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  the  commons,  Messrs.  Conolly, 
J.  O'Neil,  W.  B.  Ponsonby,  and  J.  Stewart,  com- 
missioners, to  present  the  address  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  This  committee  arrived  in  London, 
on  the  25th  Feb.  1789,  and  the  day  following 
presented  their  address  to  the  prince  of  W'ales 
at  Carlton  House.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
convalescent  state  of  his  majesty  rendered  the  pur- 
port of  it  of  no  avail,  but  the  answers  returned  by 
his  royal  highness,  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  *. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Brownlow  proposed  a  short 
money  bill,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lord  lieutenant 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  IV, 
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from  exercising  his  right  of  proroguing  or  dissolv- 
ing the  parliament.  The  attorney  general  ob- 
served, upon  this,  that  it  reminded  him  of  Lord 
TownshencPs  proroguing  the  parliament,  lie  re- 
collected, when  next  they  met,  they  voted  him  an 
address  of  thanks,  which  address  cost  the  nation 
half  a  million  of  money.  He  hoped,  never  again 
to  see  half  a  million  of  the  people's  money 
employed  to  procure  an  address  from  their 
representatives*.  Such  was  an  Irish  parliament! 
at  that  time,  perhaps,  the  most  corrupt  public  body 
existing  in  the  universe  !  The  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers acted  upon  a  system  of  open  and  avowed  pro- 
Jligacy.  Thus,  when  it  was  thought  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  become  regent,  and  bring  his  friends 
into  power,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  whose 
recall  was  confidently  calculated  on,  was,  not  only 
deserted  by  his  venal  satellites,  but  reviled  by  them. 

*  This  shameless  threat  of  parliamentary  venality  was  thus 
forcibly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  his  Answer  to  Lord 
Clare's  Speech,  p.  18.  "  Half  a  million  or  more  was  ex- 
pended some  years  ago  to  break  an  opposition:  the  same,  or 
greater  sum  may  be  necessary  now;  so  said  the  principal 
servant  of  the  crown.  The  house  heard  him;  I  heard  him: 
he  said  it,  standing  on  his  legs,  to  an  astonished  and  indig- 
nant nation,  and  he  said  it  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  threat  was  proceeded  on;  the 
peerage  was  sold;  the  caitiffs  of  corruption  were  every  where: 
in  the  lobby,  in  the  street,  on  the  steps,  and  at  the  door  of 
every  parliamentary  leader,  whose  thrtsholds  were  worn  by 
the  members  of  the  then  administration,  offering  titles  to 
eorae,  amnesty  to  others,  and  corruption  to  all.'* 

VOL,  n»  M 
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Mr.  G rattan  obtained  three  triumphs  against  the 
ministers  :  but  mark  the  difference  when  it  ap- 
peared that  his  majesty's  recovery  was  likely,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  same  men  in  power,  certain. 
That  same  distinguished  patriot,  eagerand anxious 
to  avail  himself  of  the  new  born  zeal  of  his  political 
converts,  immediately  pressed,  in  parliament,  the 
consideration  of  all  those  topics  most  loudly  called 
for  by  the  popular  feeling,  viz.  the  police  bill,  tin- 
pension  bill,  a  place  bill,  a  responsibility  bill,  and 
an  absentee  bill.  Upon  each  of  these  measures 
he  was  successively  left  in  decreasing  minorities. 
The  king  had  recovered,  and  the  a  caitiffs  of  cor- 
ruption" recovered  also  their  wonted  alacrity  for 
place,  power  and  profit.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
1789,  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

No  other  event  of  importance  occurred  during 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
He  had  become  extremely  unpopular,  because  he 
%f as  the  decided  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system  of 
government.  To  this  radical  cause  of  discontent 
were  added  some  minor  ones.  Notwithstanding  his 
boasted  principles  of  economy,  he  had  resorted  to 
a  very  liberal  scheme  of  corruption,  in  order  to 
beat  down  a  formidable  opposition,  and  he  had 
been  successful.  He  increased  the  pension  list 
13,000  per  annum;  and  excited  general  disgust  by 
the  marked  manner  in  which  he  resumed  (if  resu in- 
able)  all  places  and  profits  that  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  address  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  ^Extraordinary  marks  of 
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favour  were  also  bestowed  upon  those  who  had 
supported  government  on  that  occasion.  A  crea- 
tion of  eight  peerages  took  place,  and  numerous 
new  appointments  were  made.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  elevation  of  the  Attorney  General  (Fitz- 
gibbon) to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Liiford ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  was  the  first  Irishman  who  had  ever 
been  raised  to  that  dignity.  But  he  had  rendered 
eminent  service  to  government :  he  took  his  stand 
in  the  breach  with  undaunted  courage,  and 
fearlessly  opposed  himself  to  the  united  forces 
of  opposition,  strengthened,  in  the  manner  already 
related,  by  the  expected  dominion  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  viceroy  and 
the  hopelessness  of  ever  regaining  that  confidence 
which  accompanied  his  first  arrival  under  Lord 
Shelburne,  or  his  last,  when  the  memory  of  past 
services  quickened  men's  expectation  of  future 
good,  induced  him  ,to  think  of  his  departure, 
which  accordingly  took  place  on  the  30th 
June,  1789,  when  the  new  Chancellor  Fitzgib- 
bon, and  Mr.  Foster  the  Speaker  were  sworn 
in  lords  justices.  His  excellency  took  shipping 
from  Mr.  Lea's  villa  at  the  Black  Rack ;  and  it 
was  remarked  if  he  had  departed  publicly  his 
retreat  would  have  been  accompanied  with  very 
different  symptoms  to  what  attended  his  arrival- 
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Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland — 
Convenes  the  parliament — Mr.  Graf  fan's  cha- 
racter of  the  Marquis  of  Bttckiftghim's  ad- 
ministration— The  French  Revolution — Its  in- 
fluence upon  certain  persons  in  England — Eulogy 
of  Mr.  Pin's  conduct  on  that  momentous  occa- 
sion— The  catholics  assemble— United  Irishmen 
of  Belfast  and  Dublin — Commencement  of  ca- 
tholic relief— Proceedings  in  parliament  on  this 
su  bject — Parliamen  t  prorogued. 

A  HE  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  appointed  a.s 
successor  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  he 
met,  the  parliament  on  the  21st  Jan.  1790  *. 
The  whole  of  the  session  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  popular  party  to  ob- 
tain certain  leading  questions  which  they  con- 
sidered as  of  vital  importance.  When  the  address 
was  moved,  Mr.  G rattan  strongly  marked  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  late  administration,  and 
among  other  brilliant  touches  drew  the  following 

*  About  fhis  time  the  Dublin  Whig  Club  was  instituted, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Charlemont7  for  an  accouut  o 
which  bee  Appendix,  No,  Y, 
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highly  animated    picture   of   its   prominent  fea- 
tures. 

"  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  your  reformer. 
This  was -the  man.  You  remember  his  entry  into 
the  capital,  trampling  on  the  hearse  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  and  seated  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn 
by  public  credulity,  on  one  side  fallacious  hope, 
and  on  the  other  many  mouthed  profession; 
a  figure  with  two  faces,  one  turned  to  the  trea- 
sury, and  the  other  presented  to  the  people,  and 
with  a  double  tongue  speaking  contradictory  lan- 
guages. 

"  The  minister  alights:  justice  looks  up  to  hhn 
•with  empty  hopes,  and  peculation  faints  with  idle 
alarms.  He  finds  the  city  a  prey  to  an  unconsti- 
tutional police ; — he  continues  it: — he  finds  the 
country  overburthened  with  a  shameful  pension 
list; — he  increases  it^  he  finds  the  house  of  com- 
mons swarming  with  placemen;  he  multiplies, 
them;  he  finds  the  salary  of  the  secretary  increa- 
sed to  prevent  a  pension ;  he  grants  a  pension ;— - 
he  finds  the  kingdom  drained  by  absentee  em- 
ployments, and  by  compensations  to  buy  them 
home — he  gives  the  best  reversion  in  the  country 
to  an  absentee — his  brother  !  he  finds  the  govern- 
ment at  different  times,  had  disgraced  itself  by 
creating  sinecures,  to  gratify  corrupt  affection — 
he  makes  two  commissioners  of  the  rolls,  and 
gives  one  to  another  brother;— he  finds  the 
second  -council  to  the  commissioners  put  down, 
because  useless ; — he  revives  it;  be  finds 
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boards  of  accounts  and  stamps  annexed  by  public 
compact;  he  divides  them;  he  finds  three  resolu- 
tions, declaring  that  seven  commissioners  are 
sufficient-— he  makes  nine;  he  finds  the  country 
has  suffered  by  some  peculations  in  the  ordnance; 
he  increases  the  salaries  of  offices,  and  gives 
the  places  to  members;  to  members  of  parlia- 
ment." 

Nothing,  of  importance  was  effected  during 
this  session,  though  many  attempts  were  made, 
by  the  opposition,  to  carry  certain  strong  mea- 
sures. On  the  5th,  April  1790,  the  parliament 
;was  prorogued,  and  on  the  8th,  of  the  same 
month  it  was  dissolved.  The  new  parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  £0th,  of  May,  but  be- 
fore that  time  it  was  further  prorogued  to  the 
]()th,  of  July,  when  it  met  for  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. The  session  lasted  only  14  days,  and  the 
;  only  purport  of  its  sitting  was  to  obtain  a  vote 
of  credit  for  200,0001.  That  accomplished,  it 
was  again  prorogued,  and  did  not  meet  for  the 
dispatch  of  business  till  the  20th  of  Jan.  1791. 

The  interval  was  employed  by  the  viceroy,  in 
endeavours  to  acquire  popularity,  and  by  his 
secretary  (Mr.  Hobart,  now  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire) in  a  visit  to  England,  in  order  to  concert 
with  the  minister,  the  plan  of  operations  to  be 
pursued  in  the  next  parliamentary  campaign. 
One  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  viceroy  in  his 
exertions  to  become  popular  was,  that  both  he 
his  lady  always  appeared  clad  in  Irish  manq- 
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factures  on  all  solemn  occasions.  Another  plan, 
and  which  it  is  said,  highly  gratified  the  people 
of  Dublin  and  secured  their  affections,  was 
permitting  the  Beggars  Opera  to  be  performed 
in  that  city.  Lord  Buckingham  it  seems  had 
prohibited  it.  How  cheap  a  thing  is  public 
love,  when  a  few  songs  can  purchase  it! 

At  this  period  (1791)  the  principles  upon  which 
the  French  revolution  had  been  accomplished, 
and  upon  which  that  stupendous  event  was  still 
proceeding,  began  to  produce  visible  effects  in  the 
British  dominions.  Liberty  was  the  fond  word 
that  beguiled  the  early  admirers  of  that  revolu- 
tion; and  in  the  generous  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  contemplated  and  sympathized  with  a  whole 
people,  rising  in  their  strength  to  shake  off  the 
chains  that  bowed  them  to  the  earth,  something 

o. 

may  be  pardoned  in  consideration  of  the  noble 
and  honourable  motive  that  unquestionably  im- 
pelled many  among  them.  But  these  many,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  have  since  abandoned  the 
cause  they  so  warmly  advocated,  because  the 
delusion  was  dispelled,  and  they  saw  in  every 
subsequent  step  of  that  mighty  convulsion,  a  san- 
guinary spirit,  roaming  through  the  land,  seeking 
whom  it  might  devour,  hostile  to  the  freedom  that 
nourished  and  gave  it  birth,  and  cradling  a  gigan- 
tic despotism  in  billows  of  blood;-— these  many,  thus 
happily  won  from  their  error,  by  the  stern  aspect 
of  the  times  that  followed,  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  embraced  with  avidity  the  form  of  dc- 
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mocracy  as  presented  to  them  by  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  that  lamentable  tragedy. 

In  every  country  there  may  be  found  the  fac- 
tious, the  seditious,  and  the  djscentented,  and  in 
no  country  so  certainly  as  in  that  where  liberty 
prevails,  and  a  man  may  discharge  his  foul  and 
peevish  humours  unchecked.  England  was  not 
without  these  clamorous  and  discontented  spirits, 
to  whose  existence  strife  and  tumult  seem  essen- 
tially requisite,  and  who  languish  in  the  idleness 
of  peace  and  contentment.  Eager  for  change,  be- 
cause no  change  could  make  their  condition,  worse, 
or,  because  every  change  held  out  the  prospect, 
to  a  restless  and  feverish  ambition,  of  exalting 
their  own  greatness  upon  the  ruins  of  all  that  was 
already  noble,  or  worthy,  or  valuable,  or  respect- 
able in  society,  they  watched  with  a  prophetic  eye 
the  first  symptoms  of  that  tremendous  explosion 
which  shook  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe  to 
their  centres,  and  spread  ruin  and  confusion 
throughout  the  world.  The  faint  and  distant 
echoes  of  the  .vast  explosion  were  hailed  by  $hem, 
as  the  precursors  of  anew  order  of  things,  in  which, 
pew  order,  as  a  11  the  existing  foundations  of  civil  so- 
ciety were  likely  to  be  reversed,  they  hoped,  and 
*  not  unwisely,  they  might  be  elevated  by  the  fury 
of  the  tempest,  borne  along  by  the  eddying  current 
of  the  torrent,  and  look  down  for  a  while  at  least, 
upon  prostrate  dignities,  and  crowns,  and  realms, 
gnd  authorities,. 

In  these  men  k  was  no  genuine  love  pr  admi- 
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ration  of  liberty  that  swayed  them.  France  might 
have  been  enslaved,  if  England  could  be  revolu- 
tionized, and  they  would  not  have  breathed  one 
sigh  over  her  bondage.  They  worshipped  her 
struggles  because  they  led  to  anarchy,  and  in 
anarchy  there  was  hope  for  them.  With  panting 
eagerness  they  inhaled  every  breeze  that  wafted 
from  the  Gallic  shore  tidings  of  massacre,  tumult 
and  insurrection.  With  outstretched  arms  they 
ceived  the  apostles  of  rebellion  who  sought  our 
coast  to  preach  their  abhorred  and  fatal  doc- 
trines; with  fiery  zeal,  with  ardour  that  mocked 
persecution,  with  energy  that  a  better  cause  would 
have  dignified  and  ennobled,  they  laboured  ia 
the  insidious  and  malignant  cause  of  propagating 
the  new  faith.  They  trod  faithfully  in  the  steps 
of  their  instructors  :  they  did  not  betray  the  fatal 
interests  committed  to  their  keeping.  Converts 
sprung  up  on  all  sides;  converts  whom  credulity, 
fanaticism  or  sedition,  had  prepared  for  the  im- 
posing novelties  of  political  regeneration.  The 
country  swarmed  with  proselytes,  teeming  with 
speculative  rebellion  and  theoretical  sacrilege. 
The  auspicious  moment  for  practice  was  fast  ar- 
riving, when  England  might  have  perished  in  the 
madness  of  popular  regeneration,  if  one  man, 
great  in  his  means  and  greater  in  his  ends,  had 
not  arose,  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  single  arm 
saved  his  country  from  utter  perdition.  That 
man  was  WILLIAM  PITT.  A  greater  never 
graced  the  annals  of  any  nation.  }n  his  compre-r 
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hensive  mind  he  foresaw  all  the  miserable  evils,  a 
deluded  people  were  preparing  for  themselves; 
in  the  undaunted  firmness  of  his  character  he 
found  the  only  quality  necessary  to  give  efficacy 
to  the  powerful  scheme  of  redemption,  which  his 
genius  had  created.  Unawed  hy  threats,  un- 
checked by  hostility,  unmoved  by  clamour,  he 
fearlessly  wielded  the  destinies  of  his  country  in 
a  perilous  moment,  and  saved  her.  It  was  im- 
possible he  could  subdue  a  monstrous  confederacy 
to  subvert  the  nation  without  creating  a  host  of 
enemies :  it  was  impossible  he  could  thwart  the 
pernicious  designs  of  a  desperate  faction  with- 
out turning  upon  himself  the  full  measure  of  that 
wrath  which  detected  guilt  hurls  at  the  innocent. 
He  had  his  traducers,  he  had  his  enemies,  open 
and  concealed:  but  it  is  one  source  of  pride  and 
consolation  to  reflect,  that  the  most  inveterate  of 
his  opponents  were  to  be  found  among  those  who 
had  been  leagued  together  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  purpose  which  his  wisdom,  energy  and 
fortitude  frustrated  and  destroyed.  The  fury  of 
disappointed  malice  vented  itself  in  obstinate  and 
and  persevering  acrimony,  against  the  author  of 
its  humiliation  and  defeat. 

Ireland  did  not  escape  the  madness  of  the 
times;  and  it  is  now  our  melancholy  duty  to  re- 
cord a  series  of  transactions  springing  originally 
from  that  madness  which  disgraced  and  afflicted 
this  country  for  many  years. 

The    influence    of   this  utter  derangement  of 
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social  order,  religion  and  intellect,  first  displayed 
itself  in  the  catholic  body.  On  the  llth  of  Feb. 
1791,  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  the 
catholics  was  convened  at  Dublin,  and  a;t  r  s:>rne 
deliberations  they  came  to  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution, of  applying  for  such  relief  as  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  parliament  might  grant.  But,  the 
seeds  of  discord  were  sown  among  the  members 
composing  this  body,  from  the  malign  influence 
of  the  French  revolution.  About-  three-score  of 
the  principal  country  gentlemen,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Earl  of  Fingall,  Lord  Ken  mare,  and 
some  of  the  dignified  and  other  clergy,  had,  that 
year,  seceded  from  the  committee,  under  an  appre^' 
hension  of  its  being  too  closely  connected  with 
the  patriots  of  the  north,  and  not  wholly  un- 
friendly to  the  principles  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. This  opinion  'soon  spread  abroad,  and  dfd 
much  real  mischief  to  the  legitimate  objects  con- 
templated by  the  catholics ;  and  they  became 
hence  divided  into  two  distinct  parties,  the  aris- 
tocratic and  the  democratic  ;  a  fatal  distinction, 
which  furnished  their  enemies  with  a  watch  word 
to  misrepresent  whatever  was  really  moderate 
and  sincere  in  their  pretensions.  It  afforded  also 
an  opportunity  for  the  operation  of  those  unquiet 
spirits,  which  always  step  forth,  ready  to  act, 
upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  tumult  and  dis- 
sention.  Consequently,  when  those  respectable 
individuals  seceded,  from  conscientious  motives 
no  doubt,  from  the  catholic  committee,  other  in- 
dividuals, (Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Todd  Jones, 
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Sec.}  of  a  more  equivocal  description,  made  a  vo- 
luntary tender  of  their  services  to  the  catholic 
committee,  and  published  some  strong  resolutions 
declaratory  of  the  necessity  for  repealing  all  re- 
strictive laws  against  the  catholics.  The  lan- 
guage assumed  was  bold  and  indicatory  of  tur- 
bulent designs,  and  could  not  but  excite  the  vigi- 
lance and  jealousy  of  government. 

The  impulse  was  now  given:  the  career  was 
continuous.  The  ferment  produced  by  the  vo- 
lunteer associations  had  not  wholly  subsided,  and 
its  remaining  vigour  was  now  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  universal  freedom,  as  the  new  liberators  of  the 
human  race  denominated  their  sacred  cause.  The 
pext  visible  effect  of  this  silently  operating,  and 
widely  diffused  feeling,  was  the  circulation,  in 
Dublin,  of  a  paper  purporting  to  contain  the 
design  of  an  association  at  Belfast,  to  be  called 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen.  This  was  in 
June,  1791,  and  in  the  same  month  the  Roman 
catholics  published  a  declaration  of  their  tenets 
and  claims,  in  order  to  remove  prejudices,  and 
spirit  up  the  exertions  of  their  friends  in  their 
cause.  The  contagion  of  example  was  rapid  and 
uniform.  In  November  a  similar  society  of  united 
Irishmen,  was  formed  in  Dublin,  of  which  Mr. 
James  Napper  Tandy,  was  secretary,  and  Mr. 
3imon  Butler,  chairman.  Their  declaration  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Belfast,  but  they  had  a  test 
annexed  to  it. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1792,  the  parliament 
poet,  and  on  the  g5th;  Sir  Hercules  Langnshea 
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rose,  according  to  notice,  to  bring  forward  some 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  catholics.     Thfs  gen- 
tleman acted,   very  considerably,   in  concert  with 
Edmund  Burke,   between  whom  a  strict  corres- 
pondence  existed   upon    political    subjects.     On 
this  one,  of  catholic  relief,    there  is  an  admirable 
epistle  from  Burke  to  Sir  Hercules,   in  the  ninth 
volume,  (8vo.)  of  his  posthumous  works  recently 
published.      The  speech  with  which  the   worthy 
baronet  prefaced   his  motion  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, wanted  neither  eloquence  nor  argument, 
lie  assumed  however  a  tone  of  greater  modera- 
tion than  had  usually  been    observed,    and  the 
cause  was  frankly  stated  by  Sir  Hercules  to   be 
the  unadvised  and  foolish  connection  which  had 
been  made,    by  some,   of  democratic  principles 
with     the     genuine     cause     of     the     suffering 
catholics.     He    asserted,    however,    that    not  a 
single  sentiment  of  that  tendency  was  really  en- 
tertained by  the  catholic   body,  but  that  they  re- 
nounced   and    utterly  disclaimed    them.     There 
was    not   any    class    of   his    majesty's    subjects 
more  truly  attached  than  they  were  to  the  mon- 
archy and  hereditary  succession;  more  obedient 
to  the  laws  or  more  devoted  to  the  king  and  con- 
stitution as   by   law   established.     He   recapitu- 
lated the  various  concessions  that  had,  at  different 
times,  been  made  to  the  catholics,  and  argued, 
from  these,  as  to  the  policy  of  extending  those 
concessions.     To    what  extent    they   should    be 
carried,   appeared  to  him  the  only  subject  that 
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could  divide  the  opinion  of  the  house,  for  he  ap- 
prehended there  must  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  principle  itself.  His  own  view  of  the 
case  was  comprehended  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions: 

1st.  He  would  give  the  practice  and  profession 
of  the  law,  as  a  reasonable  provision,  and  appli- 
cation of  their  talents  to  their  own  country. 

2dly.  He  would  restore  to  them  education, 
entire  and  unrestrained;  because  a  state  of  igno- 
rance was  a  state  of  barbarity:  that  would  be  ac- 
complished by  taking  off  the  necessity  for  a  li- 
cense as  enjoined  by  the  act  of  1782. 

3dly.  He  would  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  inter- 
course and  affection,  by  allowing  intermarriage  ; 
repealing  that  cruel  statute,  which  served  to 
betray  female  credulity,  and  bastardize  the  child- 
ren of  a  virtuous  mother. 

4thly.  He  would  remove  those  obstructions  to 
arts  and  manufactures,  that  limited  the  number 
of  apprentices,  which  were  so  necessary  to  assist 
and  promote  trade.  He  then  moved,  "  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  certain 
restraints  and  disabilities,  under  which  his  ma- 
jesty's Roman  catholic  subjects  labour  from 
statutes  already  in  force."  The  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Hobart,  without  any  observations. 
Leave  was  given,  and  a  committee  appointed  ac- 
cordingly, to  preface  the  same,  without  one  dis- 
sentient voice. 

As  soon  as  this  measure  was  thus  disposed  of, 
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Mr.  O?Hara  rose,  and  having  expressed  bis  entire 
approbation  of  what  had  been  done,  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  prudent  course  to  pursue,  if 
the  house  were  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it 
was  precisely  that  the  catholics  wished  in  the  way 
of  concession.  He  believed  it  would  enable  theru 
to  legislate  upon  a  more  secure  basis,  and  for 
that  reason  he  had  acceded  to  the  request  of  a 
particular  friend,  (Mr.  R.  Burke),  who  was  not  a 
lloman  catholic,  that  he  would  lay  a  petition 
before  the  house,  containing  that  precise  state- 
ment. He  (Mr.  O'Hara)  did  not  know  the  peti- 
tioners, but  he  knew  the  integrity  of  his  friend, 
and  he  had  his  assurance  that  they  were,  altoge- 
ther, worth  upwards  of  a  million;  a  fact  which 
he  mentioned  to  shew  their  respectability.  The 
petitioners,  after  stating  the  particulars  in  which 
they  hoped  for  relief,  promised  to  acquiesce  in 
whatever  relief  parliament  might  think  proper  to 
give  them.  The  solicitor  general  said  the  peti- 
tion, in  its  present  state  of  abandonment,  could  be 
no  object  of  notice,  and  he  should  therefore  move 
the  question  of  adjournment.  Mr.  G rattan  sup- 
ported the  receiving  the  petition,  and  closed 
an  able  speech  with  the  following  words,  stimu- 
lated by  the  uncouiteous  treatment  which  a 
petition  signed  by  so  numerous,  and  so  respecta- 
ble a  part  of  the  community,  was  likely  to  ex- 
perience. "  Whatever"  said  he,  "  you  give  to 
lloman  catholics,  .give  it  liberally;  whatever  you 
refuse,  refuse  decently;  whatever  you  do,  do  it 
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with  discretion ;  whatever  you  say,  let  it  be  the 
language  of  decency  and  good  manners."  Mr. 
Oliara  withdrew  the  petition,  on  account  of  its 
alleged  informality,  and  promised  to  present  a 
similar  one,  but  without  any  informality  attached 
to  it,  on  a  future  day. 

The  general  committee  of  Roman  catholics  was 
anxious  to  co-operate  effectually  with  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  who  was  known  to  act  with  the  imme- 
diate approbation  of  government.  Accordingly,  on 
the  4th  February,  179^>  they  entered  unanimously 
into  the  following  resolutions,  calculated  to  coun- 
teract misrepresentation  and  calumny. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  committee  has  been 
informed,  that  reports  have  been  circulated,  that 
the  application  of  catholics  for  relief  extends  to 
unlimited  and  total  emancipation;  and  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  wickedly  and  falsely  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  protestants  of  this 
kingdom  an  opinion  that  our  applications  were 
preferred  in  a  tone  of  menace. 

"  Resolved,  That  several  protests nt  gentlemen 
have  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  being  indi- 
vidually informed  of  the  real  extent  and  respect- 
ful manner  of  the  applications  for  relief;  have 
assured  us  that  nothing  could  have  excited  jea- 
lousy, or  apparent  opposition  to  us,  from  our 
protestant  countrymen  but  the  abovementioned 
misapprehensions. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  therefore  deem  it  neces- 
cary  to  declare,  that  the  whole  of  OUK  late  appli- 
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cations,  whether  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  to  men 
in  power,  or  to  private  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  well  as  our  intended  petition,  neither 
did  nor  does  contain  any  thing,  or  extend  further, 
either  in  substance  or  in  principle,  than  the  four 
following  objects: 

1.  Admission  to  the  profession  and  prac- 
tice of  the  law. 

>  2.  Capacity   to    serve   in    county   magis- 

tracies. 

3.  A  right  to  be  summoned  and  to  serve 
on  grand  and  petty  juries. 

4.  The  right  of  voting  in  counties  only  for 
protestant  members  of  parliament,  in  such  a 
manner,  however,  as  that  a  Roman  catholic 
freeholder  should  not  vote,  unless  he  either 
rented  and  cultivated  a  farm  of  twenty  pounds 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  his  forty-shillings 
freehold,  or  else  possessed  a  freehold  to  the 
amount  of  201.  a  year. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion,  these  appli- 
cations, not  extending  to  any  other  objects  than 
the  above,  are  moderate,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  our  general  alleviation,  and  more  parti- 
cularly for  the  protection  of  the  catholic  farmers 
and  the  peasantry  of  Ireland ;  and  that  they  do 
not,  in  any  degree,  endanger  either  church  or 
state,  or  endanger  the  security  of  the  protestant 
interest. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  never  had  an  idea  or 
thought  so  extravagant  as  that  of  menacing  or 
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intimidating  our  protestant  brethren,  much  less 
the  legislature ;  and  that  we  disclaim  the  violent 
and  turbulent  intentions  imputed  to  us  in  some 
of  the  public  prints,  and  circulated  in  private 
conversation. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  refer  to  the  known  dispo* 
sition  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  this  kingdom, 
to  our  dutiful  behaviour  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  particularly  to  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
late  proceedings,  for  the  full  refutation  of  every 
charge  of  sedition  and  disloyalty. 

"  Resolved,  That  for  the  more  ample  and  de- 
tailed exposure  of  all  the  evil  reports  and  calum- 
nies circulated  against  us,  an  address  to  our  pro- 
testant fellow-subjects,  and  to  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, be  printed  by  the  order  and  in  the  name  of 
the  general  committee." 

On  the  very  day  that  these  moderate  and  well- 
timed  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  general 
committee,  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  introduced 
his  bill,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  great  body  of  the  catholics,  however,  was 
but  little  --satisfied  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  more  especially  because  they  entertained  a 
notion  that  a  more,  comprehensive  one  was  ori- 
ginally intended,  but  afterwards  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  some  artful,  and 
the  \v,eak  alarms  of  some  credulous,  people. 
While  the  measure,  therefore,  was  in  progress 
•through  the  legislature,  the  committee  drew  up 
the  following  petition,  calculated  to  remove  cer- 
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tain  existing  prejudices,  and  which  was  signed  by 
fifty  of  the  most  respectable  catholic  commercial 
characters  of  Dublin.  It  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Egan,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

ts  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and 
Burgesses,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

'*  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 

"  Humbly  sheweth, 

"  That  as  the  house  has  thought  it  expedient 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  situation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to  a  further 
relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  still  subsisting 
against  them,  they  beg  leave,  with  all  humility,  to 
come  before  the  house  with  the  most  heartfelt 
assurance  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  parlia- 
ment, which  is  at  all  times  desirous  most  gra- 
ciously to  attend  to  the  petitions  of  the  people : 
they  therefore  humbly  presume  to  submit  to  the 
house  their  entreaty,  that  they  should  take  into 
their  consideration  whether  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  civil  incapacities  under  which  they  labour, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  petitioners  to  some 
share  in  the  elective  franchise,  which  they  enjoyed 
long  after  the  Revolution,  will  not  tend  to 
strengthen  the  protestant  state,  add  new  vigour 
to  industry,  and  afford  protection  and  happiness 

N  2 
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to  the  catholics  of  Ireland;  that  the  petitioners 
refer  with  confidence  to  their  conduct  for  a  cen- 
tury past  to  prove  their  uniform  loyalty  and  sub- 
mission to  -the  Jaws,  and  to  corroborate  their  so- 
lemn declaration,  that  if  they  obtain  from  the 
justice  and  benignity  of  parliament  such  relaxa- 
tion from  certain  incapacities,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  that  franchise,  which  will  raise  them  to 
the  rank  of  freemen,  their  gratitude  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  benefit;  and  that  enjoying  some 
share  in  the  happy  constitution  of  Ireland,  they 
will  exert  themselves  with  additional  zeal  in  its 
conservation." 

This  petition  did  not  accomplish  its  object,  for 
when  the  catholic  question  came  to  be  regularly  dis- 
cussed, every  one  limited  his  notions  of  conces- 
sion to  the  boundaries  laid  down  in  the  bill,  and 

many,  not  satisfied  with  that,  entered  into  spe- 
cific pledges  never  to  concede  the  elective  fran- 
chise, which  they  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Grattan  supported  the  bill, 
though  instructed  by  his  constituents,  the  corpo- 
ration of  Dublin,  to  oppose  it;  but  lie  was  too 
firm  a  patriot  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  four  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow-subjects  to  the  bigotted  and 
ill-founded  prejudices  of  a  few.  This  conduct  on 

'the  part  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  likewise  a  practical 
answer  to  an  absurd  notion  entertained  by  some 

'  political  writers,  that  a  member  of  parliament  is 
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to  be  bound  by  what  he  knows  to  be  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  his  constituents.  But  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  practice  of  the  constitution  are  alike 
hostile  to  this  doctrine,  for  every  man  who  sits  in 
parliament  is  presumed  to  exercise  his  free  and 
unbiassed  judgment  upon  all  questions  coming 
before  him,  and  to  legislate,  not  only  for  the  par- 
ticular community  that  sends  him  there,  but  for 
the  empire  at  large,  whose  collected  interests  are 
entrusted  to  the  general  body  of  representatives, 
A  contrary  system  would  convert  the  parliament 
of  the  nation  into  an  assembly  of  deputies,  each 
acting  for  his  own  constituent  body,  and  none 
acting  for  the  aggregate  concerns  of  the  realm. 

The  bill  finally  passed  without  any  essential 
alteration,  and  afterwards  several  other  popular 
measures  were  brought  forward  by  the  opposition, 
but  none  of  them  were  successful.  The  state  of 
parties  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
session.  When  the  money-bills  were  carried 
up  to  the  lords,  the  speaker  addressed  the 
ford-lieutenant  in  an  adulatory  speech,  strongly 
inculcating  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  pro- 
testant  ascendancy,  and  with  it  the  continuance 
of  the  many  blessings  the  kingdom  then  enjoyed. 
On  the  13th  April,  1792,  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, when  his  excellency  assured  both  houses, 
*'  that  lie  had  his  majesty's  commands  to  express 
his  approbation  of  the  wisdom  that  had  guided 
their  proceedings  during  the  present  session,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  liberal  indulgences  they  had  afforded 
to  their  Roman  catholic  brethren." 

This  declaration  on  the  part  of  government  was 
regarded  by  the  catholics  as  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  British  cabinet  was  really  more  favour- 
able to  their  claims  than  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  own  countrymen,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  efforts 
after  more  comprehensive  concessions. 
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Further  progress  of  the  catholic  claims — Decla- 
ration of  the  general  committee — Instructions 
sent  round,  inviting  a  deputation  of  catholic 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Ireland — Alarm 
excited  by  this  intended  system  of  delegation — 
Different  high  sheriffs  and  counties  publish 
resolutions  against  it — Catholic  cause  injured 
by  its  being  identified  with  other  societies — 
Government  watchful  over  its  proceedings — 
Answers  of  different  catholic  universities  upon 
certain  doctrines  imputed  to  the  catholics — For- 
mation of  various  clubs — Petition  from  the 
catholics  to  the  king. 

VV  HEN  any  body  of  men  are  struggling  for  an 
attainable  good  it  is  not  often  that  they  will  rest 
satisfied  with  half  measures,  or  that,  while  any 
portion  of  what  they  desire  is  yet  ungranted,  they 
will  wholly  desist  from  endeavours  to  complete 
the  gratification  of  their  wants.  This  feeling,  so 
natural  to  human  nature,  has  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  reproach  against  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland,  who  have  been  accused  of  discontent 
because  every  concession  they  have  obtained  has 
only  led  the  way  to  fresh  demands;  but  before 
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this  was  urged  against  them  as  an  offence  it  was 
incumbent  upon  their  accusers  to  shew  that  every 
reasonable  grant  had  been  made  to  that  perse- 
cuted body,  and  that  what  they  still  persisted  in 
demanding  was  neither  reasonable,  legal,  nor 
just.  Their  opponents,  however,  very  wisely  for- 
bore from  arguing  on  these  points,  and  were  satis- 
fied if  they  could  provoke  a  feeling  of  popular 
indignation  by  holding  up  the  catholics  as  a  rest- 
less, discontented  body,  whom  nothing  could  sa- 
tisfy short  of  absolute  dominion  and  ascendancy. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  artifice  employed  against 
them  by  their  enemies.     They  were  equally  dili- 
gent in  asserting,  that  the  ulterior  and  real  views 
of  the   catholics   were   to   accomplish   a   sort  of 
emancipation  that  wras  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  established  authority,  and    that,    in  fact, 
there  existed  an  inherent,   an  intrinsic  character 
about  Catholicism,   which  was  necessarily  hostile 
to    civil  freedom  and  to  a  protestant  hierarchy. 
This  was  a  formidable  engine  of  delusion;  it  was 
admirably  fitted  to  work  upon  men's  fancies,  and 
by  rousing  in    their   minds   phantoms  of  unreal 
danger,   indefinite  notions  of  mysterious  and  ob- 
scure evils,  it  served  to  generate  a  sentiment  of 
hostility  in   the  popular  voice  against  all  conces- 
sion in  principle,  which  sycophants  in  power,  and 
demagogues   out  of    power,    might   equally   use 
against  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation. 
To  counteract  the  malignant  influence  of  these 
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insidious  reports,  which  were  circulated  and  ex- 
aggerated with  ceaseless  industry,  the  catholic 
body  adopted  a  plan  at  once  dignified,  moderate, 
and  becoming.  They  published  the  following  de- 
claration of  their  tenets,  which  was  signed,  gene- 
rally, by  the  catholics  of  all  descriptions  through- 
out the  kingdom,  clergy  and  laity.  It  received 
the  warm  approbation  of  their  supporters,  and 
it  imposed  silence  on  many  of  their  opponents. 
The  reader  will  admit  that  it  was  precisely  calcu- 
lated to  produce  this  effect. 

GENERAL    COMMITTEE. 

Dublin,  March  17,  1792, 

Declaration  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

"  Whereas  certain  opinions  and  principles, 
inimical  to  good  order  and  government,  have 
been  attributed  to  the  catholics,  the  existence  of 
which  we  utterly  deny;  and  whereas  it  is  at  this 
time  peculiarly  necessary  to  remove  such  imputa- 
tions, and  to  give  the  most  full  and  ample  satis- 
faction to  our  protestant  brethren,  that  we  hold 
no  principle  whatsoever  incompatible  with  our 
duty  as  men  or  subjects,  or  repugnant  to  liberty, 
whether  political,  civil,  or  religious. 

"  Now  we,  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  for  the 
removal  of  all  such  imputations,  and  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  many  respectable  bodies  of  men 
and  individuals  among  our  protestant  brethren, 
do  hereby,  in  the  face  of  our  country,  of  all 
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Europe,  and  before  God,  make  this  our  deliberate 
and  solemn  declaration. 

"  1st.  We  abjure,  disavow,  and  condemn 
the  opinion  that  princes,  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  and  council,  or  by  any  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity whatsoever  may  therefore  be  deposed  or  mur- 
dered by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  persons. 
We  hold  such  doctrine  in  detestation  as  wicked 
and  impious;  and  we  declare  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  either  the  pope,  with  or  without  a  ge- 
neral council,  or  any  prelate  or  priest  or  any  ec* 
clcsiastical  power,  whatsoever,  can  absolve  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  or  any  of  them,  from 
their  allegiance  to  his  majesty  king  George  the 
third,  who  is  by  authority  of  parliament  the  law- 
ful king  of  this  realm. 

"  2dly.  We  abjure,  condemn  and  detest,  as 
unchristian  and  impious,  the  principle,  that  it  is 
lawful  to  murder,  destroy,  or  any  ways  injure  any 
person  whatsoever,  for  or  under  the  pretence  of 
being  heretics,  and  we  declare  solemnly  before 
God,  that  we  believe  that  no  act  in  itself  unjust, 
immoral  or  wicked,  can  ever  be  justified  or  excused, 
by  or  under  pretence  or  colour,  that  it  was  done 
either  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in  obedience 
to  any  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever. 

"  3rd.  We  further  declare  that  we  hold  it  as  an 
unchristian  and  impious  principle,  that  '  no  faith 
is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.'  This  doctrine  we 
detest  and  reprobate,  not  only  as  contrary  to  our 
religion,  but  as  destructive  of  morality,  of  society, 
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and  even  of  common  honesty,  and  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  an  oath  made  to  any  person  not  of  the 
catholic  religion  is  equally  binding  as  if  it  were 
made  to  any  catholic  whatsoever. 

"  4th.  We  have  been  charged  with  holding  as 
an  article  of  our  belief,  that  the  pope,  with  or 
without  the  authority  of  a  general  council,  or 
that  certain  ecclesiastical  powers  can  acquit  and 
and  absolve  us,  before  God,  from  our  oath  of 
allegiance  or  even  from  the  just  oaths  and  con- 
tracts entered  into  between  man  and  man. 

"  Now  we  do  utterly  renounce,  abjure  and 
deny  that  we  hold  or  maintain  any  such  belief  as 
being  contrary  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, inconsistent  with  morality  and  above  all 
repugnant  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion. 

"  5th.  We  do  further  declare  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  pope  of  Rome  or  any  prince,  prelate, 
state  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  tempo- 
ral or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre- 
eminence, directly  or  indirectly  within  this  realm. 

"  6th.  After  what  we  have  renounced,  it  is 
immaterial  in  a  political  light,  what  may  be  our 
opinion  or  faith  in  other  points  respecting  the 
pope:  however,  for  greater  satisfaction  we  declare 
that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  catholic  faith,  nei- 
ther are  we  thereby  required  to  believe  or  profess 
'  that  the  pope  is  infallible,'  or  that  we  are  bound 
to  obey  any  order  in  its  own  nature  immoral,  though 
the  pope  or  any  ecclesiastical  power  should  issue  or 
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direct  such  order,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold 
that  it  would  be  sinj'ul  in  us  to  pay  any  respect  or 
obedience  thereto. 

"  7th.  We  farther  declare,  that  we  do  not  be* 
lieve,  that  any  sin  whatsoever  committed  by  us 
can  be  forgiven  at  the  mere  will  of  any  pope,  or 
of  any  priest,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, but  that  sincere  sorrow  for  past  sins,  a  firm 
and  sincere  resolution,  as  far  as  may  be  in  our 
power,  to  restore  our  neighbour's  property  or 
character,  if  we  have  trespassed  on,  or  unjustly 
injured  either;  a  firm  and  sincere  resolution  to 
avoid  future  guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God,  are  pre- 
vious and  indispensable  requisites  to  establish  a  well 
founded  expectation  of  forgiveness ;  and  that 
any  person  who  receives,  absolution  without  these 
previous  requisites,  so  far  from  obtaining  thereby 
any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the  additional 
guilt  of  violating  a  sacrament. 

"  8th.  We  do  hereby  solemnly  disclaim,  and 
for  ever  renounce  all  interests  in  and  title  to  all 
forfeited  lands,  resulting  from  any  rights  or  sup- 
posed rights  of  our  ancestors,  or  any  claim,  title, 
or  interest  therein;  nor  do  we  admit  any  title  as 
a  foundation  of  right,  which  is  not  established  and 
acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  they 
now  stand.  We  desire  further,  that  whenever 
the  patriotism,  liberality  and  justice  of  our  coun- 
trymen, shall  restore  to  us  a  participation  in  the 
elective  franchise,  no  catholic  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote- at  any  election  for  members  to  serve  .in 
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parliament,  until  he  shall  previously  take  an  oath 
to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  his  pozver,  the  arrange- 
ment of  property  in  this  country,  as  established 
by  the  different  acts  of  attainder  and  settlement. 

"  9th.  It  has  been  objected  to  us  that  we  wish 
to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment,  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  a  catholic  establish- 
ment in  its  stead :  now  we  do  hereby  disclaim, 
disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  such  intention, 
and  further,  if  we  shall  be  admitted  into  any 
share  of  the  constitution,  by  being  restored  to  the 
right  of  elective  franchise,  we  are  ready,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  declare,  that  we  will  not 
exercise  that  privilege  to  disturb,  and  weaken  the 
establishment  of  the  protestant  religion,  or  pro- 
testant  government  in  this  country. 

"  Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  catholics  of 
Ireland. 

EDWARD  BYRNE,  Chairman, 
Kicii.Mc'Co.RMicK,  Secretary, 

It  was  justly  anticipated  by  the  catholics,  that 
these  unequivocal  declarations  upon  most,  if  not 
all,  the  great  points  of  alarm  among  the  credulous, 
and  of  charge  among  the  factions,  would  much  faci* 
litatethe  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  They  had 
so  much  to  obtain  however,  and  what  they  had  to  ob- 
tain was  c  r<uch  magnitude,  that  no  relaxation  in  their 
efforts  could  safely  be  admitted.  It  was-  indispensi- 
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bly  necessary  that  their  own  Zealand  activity  should 
at  least  be  equal  to  that  displayed  by  their  op- 
ponents, and  therefore,  in  addition  to  these  declara- 
tions, they  thought  it  wise  and  prudent  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  should  satisfy  the  nation  that  they 
spoke  the  language  and  sentiments,  not  of  apart 
but  of  the  whole  catholic  population.  To  ac- 
complish this  necessary  purpose,  it  was  evident 
no  better  plan  could  be  imagined  than  one  of  dele- 
gation, and  the  committee,  therefore,  devised  and 
circulated  the  following  mode  of  nominating  this 
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delegation,  which  was  forwarded,  with  a  circular 
letter,  to  the  different  counties. 

"  it  will  be  of  great  importance,  in  the  present 
state"  of  our  affairs,  that  the  delegates  be  chosen  in 
Mich  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  appear  evident, 
that  the  nomination  of  such  delegates  is  autho- 
rised by  all  the  people.  But,  as  it  might  be  im- 
prudent to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  catholics,  of 
a  county,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  such 
an  election,  it  is  therefore  suggested,  that  one  or 
two  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  each 
parish  be  appointed  electors,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  such  private  house  in  the  parish,  as  may 
be  most  convenient  to  the  inhabitants.  These  se- 
veral electors,  so  appointed,  may  meet  at  any 
central  place,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  from 
one  to  four,  (as  it  may  appear  most  expedient  to 
them,)  of  their  own  residents,  as  delegates  to  the 
general  committee;  no  one  to  be  eligible,  who 
shall  not  solemnly  promise  to  attend  his  duty  in 
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Dublin,  when  required  to  do  so  by  order  of  the 
committee,  or  at  least  who  shall  not  pledge  him- 
self to  attend  in  his  turn.  It  is  also  suggested, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  resident  delegates,  each 
county  do  appoint  at  the  same  time,  as  associate 
delegates  for  such  county,  or  two  (as  it  may  ap- 
pear best  to  the  electors)  resident  inhabitants  of 
Dublin,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  keep  up  a 
regular  correspondence  with  colleagues  in  the 
country,  and  to  inform  the  county,  through  them, 
of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  general  committee  at 
such  times  as  the  county  delegates  shall  be 
absent.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  county  delegates,  will  not  be 
required,  except  on  important  occasions,  In  this, 
however,  they  are  to  study  their  own  convenience; 
if  they  all  come  often,  we  are  persuaded  the 
committee  will  derive  satisfaction  and  profit  from 
their  presence  and  advice. 

"  As  soon  as  the  delegates  of  your  county  shall 
have  appointed  delegates,  ijt  will  be  necessary  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  first  great  business 
which  shall  probably  engage  the  general  com- 
mittee, viz.  An  humble  application  to  our  gra- 
cious sovereign,  submitting  to  him  our  loyalty 
and  attachment,  our  obedience  to  the  laws,  a 
true  statement  of  our  situation  and  of  the  laws 
which  operate  against  us :  and  humbly  beseech- 
ing that  we  may  be,  restored  to  the  elective  fran^ 
chise,  and  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  trial  by  jury.  We  have  the  first  authority 
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for  asserting  that  this  application  will  have  infinite 
weight  with  our  gracious  sovereign,  and  with  par- 
liament, if  our  friends  are  qualified  to  declare 
that  it  is  the  universal  wish  of  every  catholic  in 
the  nation.  To  enable,  therefore,  your  delegates 
and  the  general  committee,  to  succeed  in  your 
behalf  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  meetings  enter 
into  resolutions  in  any  words  they  chuse  to  the 
following  effect; — 

6<  At  a  meeting  of  the  catholics  of  the  county 
of  ,  regularly  convened  this  day 

of  1792,  in  the  chair,  re- 

solved that,  of  this  county,  and 

of  the  <:ity  of  Dublin,  have 

been  this  day  chosen  by  the  catholics  of  this 
county  as  their  delegates  to  the  general  com- 
mittee. 

"  Resolved. — That  it  is  our  instruction  to  our 
said  delegates,  to  support  in  said  committee,  as 
the  voice  of  all  the  catholics  of  this  county,  that 
an  humble  representation  be  made  to  our  gracious 
sovereign,  and  to  parliament,  of  the  many  severe 
laws  which  oppress  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects, 
the  catholics  of  Ireland,  although  no  cause 
founded  in  wisdom,  or  policy,  is  assigned  for  their 
continuance;  imploring  it  as  essential  to  our  pro- 
tection, and  to  secure  an  impartial  distribution 
of  justice  in  our  favour,  that  we  be  restored  to 
the  elective  franchise,  and  an  equal  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  the  trial  by  jury. 
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"  According  to  its  present  form  of  constitution, 
the  general  committee  is  open  not  only  to  persons 
delegated  by  others,  but  to  every  Roman  catholic 
of  landed  property  in  the  kingdom.  From  this 
mixture  of  representative  and  personal  associa- 
tion, inconveniences  which  every  one  may  re-* 
member,  but  which  at  present  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
on,  have  arisen.  To  guard  against  similar  in- 
conveniences in  future  we  have  recommended 
to  your  consideration,  the  above  sketch  of  a  new 
system ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  to  the  com- 
mittee, somewhat  more  of  a  representative,  and 
somewhat  less  of  an  individual  capacity:  and  we 
beg  leave  to  offer  to  you  the  following  observations 
in  support  of  our  plan. 

"  Men  appointed  by  others  must  hold  them- 
selves accountable  to  those  from  whom  they  de- 
rive their  trust,  and  therefore  must  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  standard  of  general  opinion;  or, 
if  they  be  unwilling  to  take  such  a  standard  for 
their  rule,  and  to  obey  the  instructions  of  their 
constituents,  they  may  be  removed  from  the 
places  they  hold,  to  make  room  for  others  more 
practicable,  and  less  inclined  to  set  the  dictates 
of  private  sentiment,  or  private  interest  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  will,  and  the  public  good. 
Under  a  system  which  is  thus  representative,  and 
where  the  trust  is  revocable  at  pleasure,  seduc- 
tion cannot  be  practised,  nor  can  division  again 
take  place;  or  at  least  the  remedy  is  so  near  the 
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evil  that  little  danger  is  tp  be  apprehended  from 
either. 

"  Our  plan,  by  making  attendance  a  duty,  will 
we  apprehend,  serve  to  bring  a  greater  number  of 
country  gentlemen  into  the  committee,  than  have 
formerly  appeared  among  us.     While  admission 
•remains  so  easy  as  it  does  at  present,  and  while 
so  many  persons  are  exempted  from  responsibility 
and  control,  we  have  little  reason  to  expect  that 
country  gentlemen  will   desert  their  homes,  and 
their  immediate  concerns  to  promote  an  interest 
•which  is  remotely  or  obscurely  felt;  but  we  hope 
that  the  honourable  distinction  of   representing 
others  added  to  the  obligation  of  a  solemn  pro- 
mise, will  not  fail  to  reconcile   those,   who  shaM 
happen  to  be  delegated,   to  admit  of  some   tem- 
porary hardships  ift  order  to  promote  the  public 
good.     By   collecting  occasionally  a   nmnber  of 
country  gentlemen  in  Dublin,  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  committee  will  be  enabled   to  speak   the 
sentiments  of  its  constituent  members  with  dia- 
'  tinctness  and  precision ;  and  that  the  country  parte 
of  the  kingdom  will  be  provided  with  the  surest 
means  of  acquiring  whatever  information*  may  be 
necessary  on  the  subject  of  catholic  affairs.    From 
this  prompt   commmunication    of    opinion,    and 
intelligence,    we  foresee   great  advantages;    ad- 
vantages,   which   under    the    present   system  are 
wholly  beyond  our  reach;  as  the  landed  gentle- 
men are  responsible  only  to  themselves,  and  as 
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(he  Dublin  delegates  have  frequently  little  know- 
ledge of  their  constituents.  The  attendance  of  a 
great  number  of  country  gentlemen  will  justify 
such  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  delegates  for 
the  metropolis,  in  the  general  committee,  as  may 
be  judged  adviseable;  a  measure  which  vtas  al- 
ways desirable;  but  which  could  not  be  hereto- 
fore accomplished,  as  the  attendance  of  landed 
gentlemeri  was  so  uncertain  and  irregular. 

"  Every  endeavour  shall  be  used  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  friendship  of  our  clergy.  The 
clergy  and  laity,  having  but  one  interest,  should 
have  but  one  mind,  and  should  therefore  rrw- 
ttfally  combine  their  talents,  their  opinions  and 
their  exertions,  in  order  to  effectuate  -our  commoit 
emancipation.  This  union  of  sentiment  and 
design,  this  interchange  of  council  and  of  aid, 
will  serve  to  strengthen'  the  bonds*  of  a  commont 
friendship,  and  will  be  the  best  security  against 
innovation,  in  matters  which  relate  to  religion. 

"  The  clergy  being  the  natural  guardians  of 
morality,  will  undoubtedly  consent  to  co-operate 
with  the  laity,  when  they  consider  that  the  restor~ 
ation  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  catholip 
community,  will  tend  to  prevent  those  prejudice^ 
which  are  so  dommon,  at,  and  which  disgrace  the 
return  of,  electioneering  contests.  By  such  con^ 
duct  will  the  clergy  secure  to  themselves  that  in, 
fluence  over  the  laity  of  their  own  persuasion, 
which  it  is  useful  that  good  clergy  sl*ou!d  have> 
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and  that  respectability  among,  persons  of 
persuasions  which'  must  naturally  result  from  the 
increased  importance  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  restoration  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, would-  produce  in  our  habits  and  modes  of 
life,  in  the  state  of  national  as  well  as  individual 
happiness.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  not  only  laymen, 
but  every  eathoiic  bishop  and  priest,  would,  by 
She  acquisition  of  so  valuable  a  privilege  to  the 
catholic  body  at  large,  find  his  condition  meliora- 
ted in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  cir-curastancea 
which  cannot  easily  be  reduced  within  the  com- 
pass of  exact  calculation.  The  silent  operation* 
©f  this  right  would,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  contri- 
bute to  raise  a  respectable  yeomanry  of  the  king- 
dom; and  this  yeomanry,  giving  on  the  one  hand 
m  new  infusion  of  vigor  to  the  commonwealth, 
would,  OK  the  other,  supply  a  fund  from  which* 
the  clergy  would  derive  the  means  of  a  more  ho- 
nourable support,  and  more  proportionate  to  their 
uncommon  labours  and  merits,  than  at  present 
they  enjoy. 

"  When  this  plan  shall  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  returns  in  consequence  made,  the  committee 
will,  in  the  course  of  next  winter,  consider,  as  a 
ineasiare  of  the  last  importance,  what  further  im- 
provements may  be  necessary  m  the  mode  of 
electing  delegates  on  future  occasions,  in  order  to 
secm-e  a  penwenaat;  extensive,  and  effectual  nio 
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-vbod  of  collecting  the  general  sense  of  the  catholics 
<of  Ireland. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  recommend  k  to  you  most 
earnestly,  to  carry  the  above  plan  kvto  immediate 
execution.  It -is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
•we  should  have  this  addition  of  country  gentle- 
men as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  due 
weight  and  efficacy  to  our  humble  application  to 
£he  throne,  which  we  are  advised  to  make  this 
summer  before  die  parliamentary  arrangements 
are  formed  for  the  ensuing  winter, 

"  As  soon  as  your  delegates  shall  have  bee& 
.chosen,  we  request  that  you  wii!  make  a  return  of 
their  names  to  our  secretary,  Mr,  Richard  Me 
Cormick,  Mark's  Alley,  Dublin." 
.  It  might  be  supposed,  by  an  impartial  observer, 
that  this  plan  was  divested  of  every  circumstance 
that  could  justly  excite  the  suspicion  of  govern- 
ment or  the  alarm  of  the  protestant  community. 
It  stated  grievances,  and  suggested  a  probable 
mode  of  quietly  obtaining  their  redress;  yet,  no 
sooner  was  it  promulgated  than  alarm  real  or 
pretended  was  diffused  over  the  country.  Every 
Hireling  of  government,  every  factious  individual, 
every  weak  and  credulous  being,  echoed  the 
words,  sedition,  conspiracy,  and  tumult;  and 
folly  or  eraft  predicted  a  repetition  of  the  awful 
catastrophe  of  1641.  Grand  juries  fulminated 
their  anathemas,  meetings  were  held  to  devise 
plans  of  safety,  and  the  popular  ferment  was 
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nourished  and  quickened  by  the  sympathy  of  in* 
dividuals  high  in  office  and  station.  The  high 
sheriff  and  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Loutli 
led  the  way;  they  published  resolutions  declaring, 
in  their  wisdom,  that  because  Ireland  had  flourished 
in  commerce,  liberty,  and  wealth,  without  im- 
parting the  elective  franchise  to  catholics,  it  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  protestaqt  establishment, 
and  the  succession  tp  the  throne  in  the  house  of 
Hanover,  to  admit  the  §ajd  catholics  to  that  pri- 
vilege. They  were,  moreover,  indignant  that  the 
catholics  shpuld  presume  to  call  ithejr  penal  dis- 
abilities, grievances,  stigmatised  the  intended 
jneeting  of  delegates,  as  "  a  popish  congress," 
abhorred  the  seditious  motives  of  the  promoters 
qf  thj$  congress,  and  pledged  themselves  to  resist, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  "  such  dangerous  in* 
novations."  The  pounty  of  Meath  followed,  par! 
passu.  'There  fhe  high  sheriff,  magistrates,  and 
freeholder^,  denounced  the  circujar  letter  as  li- 
Lellous  and  seditious,  contended  that  the  catholics 
felt  no  grievances,  aqd  affirmed  that  if  the  elecr 
tive  franchise  was  conceded  tp  them,  instead  of 
a  "  protestant  parliament,"  they  woqld  "  speedily 
be  represented  by  a  popish  convention."  This 
>vise  and  patriotic  cpurse  was  also  followed  by 
fhe  counties  of  Mayo  and  Fermanagh,  and  the 
geneial  alarm  was  echoed  frpm  all  quarters  in  es- 
gaySj  paragraphs,  and  letters,  in  the  periodical  prints, 
$eypted  ^p  the  interests  of  the  Castle. 
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resolutions  and  addresses,  were  immediately  issued 
by  some  grand  jurymen,  and  many  catholic  bodies 
and  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment.  Publi- 
cations of  a  very  equivocal  nature  began  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  doctrines  more  attractive 
than  sound  were  preached.  A  formal  vindication 
of  the  conduct  and  principles,  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  from  the  charges  made  against 
them  was  likewise  published  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  could  not  but  be  matter  of  curious  specula- 
tion to  the  government,  to  reflect  upon  the  rapid 
increase  of  confidence  which  marked  every  pro- 
gressive step  of  the  catholics.  A  few  years  ago 
they  scarcely  dared  to  mention  or  allude  to  their 
grievances,  they  were  compelled  to  breathe  their 
murmurs  low,  lest  they  should  offend  the  delicacy 
of  official  ears:  but  now,  they  spoke  out,  and 
with  a  lofty  tone,  they  appealed  to  the  justice 
and  magnanimity  of  their  prptestaqt  countrymen. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  there  was  supposed  to 
exist  any  sympathy  or  connexion  between  the  car 
tholic  committee,  and  the  society  of  united  Irish- 
men, and  other  political  clubs  that  then  existed, 
they  were  obnoxious  to  the  government;.  And 
the  committee,  imprudently  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
took  frequent  occasions  of  expressing  their  grati- 
tude for  the  liberal  and  warm  exertions  of  these 
societies  in  their  behalf;  nay,  in  a  debate  of  the 
committee,  on  the  23rd  of  March  1793,  a.  Mr, 
Keogh  said  that  for  a  late  publication,  (the  Digest 
pf  Popery  Laws,)  the  united  Irishmen*  and 
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respectable  chairman,  Mr.  bimon  Butler,  de- 
manded their  wannest  gratitude  *.  In  thus  iden- 
tifying themselves  with  a  body  of  men  whose  pro^ 
ceedjngs  were  decidedly  factious  and  hostile 
to  government,  at  a,  time,  too  when  the  greatest 
alarm  prevailed  as  to  the  dissemination  of  French 
principles,  principles  which  the  United  Irishmen 
openly  applauded  in  their  commemoration  of  the 
14th  July  (the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bas^ 
tile)  the  catholics  did  their  cause  much  harm. 

Yet,  they  were  not  inattentive  to*  what  might 
really  serve  it;  for,  at  the  express  desire  of  Mr, 
Pitt,  who  was  contemplating  some  relief  to  the 
English  catholics,  they  procured  from  the  foreign 
catholic  universities,  the  following  answers,  re^ 
specting  certain  tenets  imputed  to  them,  ancl 
\vhich  if  truly  imputed  would  necessarily  exclude 
them  from  the  objects  of  their  wish, 

When  the  committee  of  the  English  catholics 
(for  they  had  a  committee  with  whom  the 
English  ministers  of  the  crown  did  not  disdain 
to  communicate)  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt,  he  re- 
guested  to  be  furnished  with  authentic  evidence 
of  the  opinions  of  the  catholic  clergy,  and  the 
catholic  universities  abroad,  "  with  respect  to  the 
existence  and  extent  of  the  pope's  dispensing 
power."  Three  questions  were  accordingly  framed 
and  sent  to  the  universities  of  Paris,  Louvain, 
Alcala,  Douay,  Salamanca,  and  Vall^do]id,  fo? 
their  opinions. 

*  This  digest  was  made  by  the  oj$er  of  the  Society  v$ 
ynited 


Catholic  queries  and  answers. 
The  queries  and  answers  are  as  follow: 


THE   QUERIES. 

1.  Has  the  pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of 
men,  or  any  individual  of  the  church  of  RomQ, 
any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre- 
eminence whatsoever,  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land ? 

2.  Can  the  pope,  or  cardinals,   or  any  body  of 
men,  or  any  individual  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
ahsolve  or  dispense   with    his  majesty's  subject*, 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext 
whatsoever? 

3.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the 
catholic  faith,  by  which  catholics  are  justified  ia 
not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  persons  differ* 
jng  from  them  in  religious  opinions,  in  any 
action,  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature? 


rom  the  answer  of  the  Sacred  Faculty 
of  Divinity  of  Paris  to  the  above  Queries. 

After  an  introduction  according  to  the  usual 
forms  of  the  university,  they  answer  the  first 
query  by  declaring:  Neither  the  pope,  nor  the 
cardinals,  nor  any  body  of  men,  nor  any  other 
person  of  the  church  of  Rome,  hath  §ny  civil 
authority,  civil  power,  civil  jurisdiction,  or  civil 
pre-eminence  whatsoever  in  any  kingdom:  and, 
ague  in  the  kingdom  of  England, 
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by  reason  or  virtue  of  any  authority,  power,  juris- 
diction, or  pre-eminence  by  divine  institution  in- 
herent in,  or  granted,  or  by  any  other  means  be- 
longing to  the  pope,  or  the  church  of  Rome. 
This  doctrine  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Divinity  of 
Paris  has  always  held,  and  upon  every  occasion 
has  rigidly  proscribed  the  contrary  doctrines  from 
her  schools. 

Answer  to  the  second  query. — Neither  the  pope, 
nor  the  cardinals,  nor  any  body  of  men,  nor  any 
person  of  the  church  of  Home,  can,  by  virtue  of 
the  keys,  absolve  or  release  the  subjects  of  the  king 
of  England,  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  and  the  first  query  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  the  answer  of  the  first  immediately 
and  naturally  applies  to  the  second,  &c. 

Answer  to  the  third  query. — There  is  no  tenet 
in  the  catholic  church,  by  which  catholics  are  jus- 
tified in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  those 
Who  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  religion.  The 
tenet,  that  it  is  lawful  to  break  faith  with  heretics, 
is  so  repugnant  to  common  honesty  and  the  opi- 
nions of  catholics,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which 
those  who  have  defended  the  catholic  faith  against 
protestants,  have  complained  more  heavily,  than 
the  malice  and  calumny  of  their  adversaries  in 
imputing  this  tenet  to  them,  &c.  Sec. 

Given  at  Paris,  in  the  genera]  assembly  of  tt\e 
Sorbonne,  held  on  Thursday,  the  llth  day  before 
the  calends  of  March,  178^. 

gigned  in  due  form 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    POUAY. 

January  5,  178& 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  of  the 
University  oj Douay,  $c.  fyc. 

To  the  first  and  second  queries  the  Sacred  Fa- 
culty, answers — That  no  power  whatsoever,  in 
civil  or  temporal  concerns,  was  given  by  the  Al- 
mighty, either  to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  or  the 
church  herself,  and,  consequently,  that  kings  and 
sovereigns  are  not  in  temporal  concerns,  subject 
by  the  ordination  of  God,  to  any  ecclesiastical 
power  whatsoever;  neither  can  their  subjects  by 
any  authority  granted  to  the  pope  or  the  church, 
from  above,  be  freed  from  their  obedience  or 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  the  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  hold  a;id  teach  in  our  schools, 
and  this  all  the  candidates  for  degrees  in  divinity 
maintain  in  their  public  theses,  &c.  Sec.  £c. 

To  the  third  question  the  Sacred  Faculty, 
answers — That  there  is  no  principle  of  the  catho- 
lic faith,  by  which  catholics  are  justified  of  not 
keeping  faith  with  heretics,  who  differ  from  them 
in  religious  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
unanimous  Doctrine  of  catholics,  that  the  respect 
due  to  the  name  of  God  so  called  to  witness,  re- 
quires that  the  oath  he  inviolably  kept,  to  whomr 
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soever  it  is  pledged,  whether  catholic,  heretic,  or 
infidel,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  due  form, 

UNIVERSITY    OF    LOUVA1N. 

The  faculty  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  having  been 
requested  to  give  her  opinion  upon  the  question 
above  stated,  does  it  with  readiness — but  struck 
with  astonishment  that  such  questions  should,  at 
the  end  of  this  eighteenth  century,  be  proposed 
to  apy  learned  body  by  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom 
that  glories  in  the  talents  and  discernment  of  its 
natives.  The  faculty  being  assembled  for  the 
above  purpose,  it  is  agreed,  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  all  voices,  to  answer  the  first  and  second 
queries  absolutely  in  the  negative. 

The  faculty  does  not  think  it  incumbent  upon 
her  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  the  proofs  of  her 
opinion,  or  to  shew  how  it  is  supported  by  pas-* 
sages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  writings 
of  antiquity.  That  has  already  been  done  by 
Bossuet,  De  Marca,  the  two  Barclays,  Goldastus, 
the  Pithasuses,  Argentre  Widrington,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty King  James  the  First,  in  his  Dissertation 
against  Bellarmine  and  Du  Perron,  and  by  many 
others,  &c.  &c.  &c, 

The  faculty  then  proceeds  to  declare,  that  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state  is  in  no  wise  (nor 
even  indirectly  as  U  is  termed)  subject  to, 
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dent  upon  any  other  power,  though  it  be  a  spi- 
ritual power,  or  even  though  it  be  instituted  for 
eternal  salvation,  Sec.  Sec. 

That  no  man,  nor  any  assembly  of  men,  how- 
ever eminent  in  dignity  and  power,  nor  even  the 
whole  body  of  the  catholic  church,  though  as- 
sembled in  general  council,  can,  upon  any  ground 
or  pretence  whatsoever,  weaken  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  still 
less  can  they  absolve  or  free  the  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance. 

Proceeding  to  the  third  question.  The  said  fa- 
culty of  divinity  (in  perfect  wonder  that  such  a 
question  should  be  proposed  to  her)  most  posi- 
tively and  unequivocally  answers — -That  there  is 
not,  and  there  never  has  been,  among  the  catho- 
lics, or  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
any  law  or  principle  which  makes  it  lawful  for 
catholics  to  break  their  faith  with  heretics,  or 
others  of  a  different  persuasion  from  themselves 
in  matters  of  religion,  either  in  public  or  private 
concerns.  The  faculty  declares  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholics  to  be,  that  the  divine  and  natural 
law,  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  keep  faith  and 
promises,  is  the  same,  and  is  neither  shaken  nor 
diminished  if  those  with  whom  the  engagement 
is  made  hold  erroneous  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion,  &c.  &c. 

Signed  in  due  form  on  the  18tb 
November,  1/88* 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    ALCALA. 

To  the  first  question  it  is  answered—  That  none 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  proposed  ques- 
tion, either  individually,  or  collectively  in  council 
assembled,  have  any  right  in  civil  matters;  but 
that  all  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  and  pre-emi- 
nence are  derived  from  inheritance,  election,  the 
consent  of  the  people,  and  other  such  titles  of 
that  nature.  To  the  second  it  is  answered  in  like 
manner  —  That  none  of  the  persons  above-men* 
tioned  have  a  power  to  absolve  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 


giance, 


To  the  third  question  it  is  answered — That  the 
doctrine  which  would  exempt  catholics  from  the 
obligation  of  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  with 
any  other  persons  who  dissent  from  them  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  instead  of  being  an  article  of 
eatholic  faith,  is  entirely  repugnant  to  its  tenets. 

Signed  in  the  usual  form4, 
March  17th,  1/89. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    SALAMANCA. 

To  the  first  question  it  is  answered — That  nei- 
ther pope,  nor  cardinals,  rror  any  assembly  or  in- 
dividual of  the  catholic  church,  have,  as  such, 
any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre- 
eminence in  the  kingdom  of  England. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered — That  neither 
pope,  nor  cardinals,  nor  any  assembly  or  indivi- 
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dual  of  the  catholic  church,  can,  as  such,  absolve 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance,  or  dispense  with  its  obligations. 

To  the  third  it  is  answered — That  it  is- no  article 
of  catholic  faith  with  heretics,  or  with  persons  of 
any  description  who  dissent  from  them  in  matter* 

of  religion. 

.  Signed  in  the  usual  form> 
March  17th,  1789. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    VALLADOLIP. 

,  To  the  first  question  it  is  answered — That  nei- 
ther pope,  cardinals,  nor  even  a  general  council, 
have  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  or  over  any  other  kingdom 
or  province  in  which  they  possess  no  temporal 
dominion. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered — That  neither 
pope,  nor  cardinals,  nor  even  a  general  council, 
can  absolve  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  or  dispense  with  their 
obligation. 

To  the  third  it  is  answered — That  the  obligation 
of  keeping  faith  is  grounded  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  binds  all  men  equally,  without  respect 
to  their  religious  opinions;  and  with  regard  to 
catholics,  it  is  still  more  cogent,  as  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  principles  of  their  religion. 

Signed  in  the  usual  form, 
.February  17th,  178-9, 


£33          First  meeting  bf  ike  delegated 

By  this  publication  they  conceived  they  had 
removed  every  reasonable  object  on  the  score 
of  religious  opinion.  But  they  foutld  it  otherwise, 
and  they  still  had  to  struggle  against  increasing 
acrimony  of  prejudice  and  multiplying  hostilities 
of  power  and  office.  The  circular  letter,  accon> 
panying  the  plan  of  delegation,  had  created  rery 
general  disapprobation,  and  they  resolved  to  have 
the  opinion  of  king's  counsel  upon  its  legality. 
They  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Simon  Butler 
and  Mr.  Burston,  whose  opinions  being  favourable, 
the  committee  printed  and  circulated  them  with 
great  assiduity.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  opi- 
nions also  the  nomination  of  delegates  throughout 
the  kingdom  went  on  rapidly,  and  the  first  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Taylors'  Hall,  Back  lane,  Dublin, 
on  the  £d  December,  1792.  They  were  hence 
called  in  derision  the  Back-lane  parliament. 

Meanwhile,  government  found  sufficient  cause 
for  alarm  in  other  proceedings  that  now  began  to 
manifest  themselves.  A  new  military  body  made 
its  appearance  in  Dublin,  denominated,  in  Gallic 
conformity,  the  national  guard.  They  wore  green 
uniforms;  on  their  buttons  a  harp  was  engraven, 
surmounted,  not  by  a  crown,  but  the  cap  of 
liberty:  a  sufficiently  significant  emblem,  and  one 
\vhich  justified  every  exertion  of  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  administration.  These  military  anarchists 
were  extremely  popular  with  the  lower  classes,  who 
greeted  their  appearance,  on  all  occasions,  with 
shouts  and  tumult.  The  spirit  of  disaffection\vas 
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fcbt  confined  to  the  capital.  It  diffused  itself  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  pernicious  system  of 
dejentkrism,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  hitherto 
confined  to  two  counties,  Armagh  and  Louth. 
It  now  visited  Meath.  Here  and  in  the  adjacent 
parts  resided  a  numerous  class  of  individuals, 
preshyterians  in  their  faith,  and  distinguished 
among  the  people,  from  the  natives,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Scots.  Between  these  and  the  ca- 
tholics interminable  feuds  prevailed.  On  both 
^ides  unseemly  atrocities  were  committed,  which 
only  tended  to  aggravate  feelings  of  disaffection 
already  too  powerful.  The  Peep-of-day  Boys, 
however,  prevailed  over  the  defenders,  and  an 
indiscriminate  persecution  of  the  catholics  fol- 
lowed. Some  steps  were  taken  to  mitigate  the 
fury  of  this  crusade  against  the  catholics,  but  it 
was  generally  rumoured^  and  believed,  upon  ap- 
parent grounds  of  probability,  that  government 
•did  not  wholly  disapprove  of  a  system  which 
effected  some  of  its  own  views,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  relieved  them  from  the  odiurn  of  the 
measures  employed. 

This  was  the  age  of  reforming  clubs  and  rege- 
nerating societies*  They  were  the  madness  of  the 
time,  but  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm  was  hap- 
pily short  in  proportion  to  its  violence;  In  Eng- 
land associations  were  formed,  professing  for  their 
object  the  accomplishment  of  civil  freedom,  and 
countenanced  by  many  names  of  high  authority. 
That  which  ostentatiously  denominated  itself  the 

vot<  li.  P 


2 1 0  Formation  of  political  chtl*. 

"  Friends  of  the  People,''  numbered  among  its 
ineml)ers  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  Erskine,  Courte- 
nay,  Lord  Lauderdaie,  ]\Iajor  Mainland,  Messrs. 
Grey,  Whitbread,  Lambton,  &c.  Similar  asso- 
ciations were  formed  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent year  (17.92)  one  was  established  in  Dublin, 
which  called  itself  "  The  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Constitution,  liberty,  and  Peace."  The 
object  of  their  association  was  partly  tinctured 
with  the  fatuity  of  the  times,  though  it  must  also 
be  confessed,  that,  owing  perhaps  to  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Ireland,  there  was  somewhat  less  of 
democratic  madness  in  its  essence  than  might  be 
found  in  similar  institutions-  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. The  Duke  of  Leinster  and  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  opposition  belonged  to  this 
society,  the  spirit  of  which  was  partly  manifested 
in  a  declaration  which  every  member  was  obliged 
to  subscribe,  viz.  "  I  solemnly  promise  and  de- 
clare that  I  will,  by  all  lawful  means,  promote  a 
radical  and  effectual  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  parliament,  including  persons  of 
all  religious  persuasions,  and  that  I  will  unceas- 
ingly pursue  that  object  until  it  shall  have  been 
unequivocally  obtained;  and  seriously  apprehend- 
ing the  dangerous  consequences  of  certain  level- 
ling tenets  and  seditious  principles,  which  have 
lately  been  disseminated,  I  do  further  declare,  Shat 
I  will  resist  all  attempts  to  introduce  any  new 
form  of  government  into  this  country,  or  in  any 
wanner  to  subvert  or  impair  our  constitution,  ecm- 
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sisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons."  The  con- 
cluding sentiment  expressed  in  this  obligation 
shewed  that  the  society  fixed  to  themselves  at  least 
some  limit. 

The  catholics,  meanwhile,  satisfied  that  the 
English  ministers  were  disposed  to  favour  their 
claims,  drew  up  the  following  petition  to  the  king, 
stating  their  grievances,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  if  they  reached  the  throne  they  would  be 
redressed. 

Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr.  Devereux,  Mr. 
Bellew,  and  Sir  Thomas  French,  the  gentlemen 
delegated  by  the  committee  to  present  this  peti- 
tion, attended  the  levee  at  St.  James's,  and  were 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dundas,  as  home  secretary. 
They  then  had  the  honour  to  present  the  humble 
petition  of  the  catholic  body  to  hU  majesty,  who 
was  pleased  to  receive  it  most  graciously. 

TO    THE    KING'S    MOST   EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  catholics, 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
his  catholic  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. 

"   MOST  GRACIOUS  SOVEREIGN, 

"  WE,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects of  your  kingdom  of  Ireland,  professing  the 
catholic  religion,  presume  to  approach  your  ma- 
jesty, who  are  the  common  father  of  all  your 

p  2 
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people,  and  humbly  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion the  manifold  incapacities  and  oppressive  dis- 
qualifications under  which  we  labotif. 

"  For,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  after  a  century 
of  uninterrupted  loyalty,  in  which  five  foreign 
Hvars  and  two  domestic  rebellions  have  occurred, 
after  having  taken  every  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  your  majesty,  and  given,  and  being  still 
ready  to  give,  every  pledge,  which  can  be  devised 
for  their  peaceable  demeanour  and  unconditional 
submission  to  the  laws,  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
•'sta"n d  obnoxious  to  a  long  catalogue  of  statutes, 
inflicting  bri1  dutiful  and  meritorious  subjects  pains 
and  penalties  of  an  extent  and  seventy  which 
scarce  any  'degree  of  delinquency  can  warrant, 

'and  prolonged  to  a  period  when  no  necessity  can 
be  aileciged  to  justify  their  continuance. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  beg  leave  with  all  humility 

J.o  represent  to  your  majesty,  that  though  your 
fleets  and  armies  are  largely  supplied  by  our  mem- 
bers, and  your  revenue  in  this  country  to  a  great 
degrcG  supported  by  our  contributions,  we  are 
disabled  from  serving  your  majesty  in  any  office 

"of  trust  and  emolument  whatsoever,  civil  or  mili- 
tary— a  proscription  which  disregards  capacity  or 
merit,  admits  of  neither  qualification  nor  degree, 
and  rests  as  an.  universal  stigma  of  distrust  upon 

".the  whole  body  of  your  catholic  subjects-. 

44  We  are  interdicted  from  all  municipal  stations, 
'and  the  franchise  of  all  guilds  and  corporations ; 
and  our  exclusion  from  the  benefits  annexed  to 
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those  situations  is  not  au  evil  terminating  in  itself; 
for,  by  giving  an  advantage  over  us  to  those  in 
whom  they  are  exclusively  vested,  they  establish 
throughout  the  kingdom  a  species  of  qualified 
monopoly,  uniformly  operating  in  our  disfavour, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  highly  detrimental  to  the 
freedom  of  trade. 

"  We  may  not  found  nor  endow  any  university, 
college,  or  school  for  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  we  are  interdicted  from  obtaining  de- 
grees in  the  university  of  Dublin  by  the  several 
charters  and  statutes  now  in  force  therein. 

"  We  are  totally  prohibited  from  keeping  or  using 
weapons  for  the  defence  of  our  houses,  families, 
or  persons,  whereby  we  are  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  burglary,  robbery,  and  assassination; 
and  to  enforce  this  prohibition,  contravening  that 
great  original  law  of  nature  which  enjoins  us  to 
self-defence,  a  variety  of  statutes  exist,  not  less 
grievous  and  oppressive  in  their  provisions  than 
unjust  in  their  object;  by  one  of  which,  enacted 
so  lately  as  within  these  sixteen  years,  every  of 
your  majesty's  catholic  subjects,  of  whatever  rank 
or  degree,  peer  or  peasant,  is  compellable  by  any 
magistrate  to  come  forward  and  convict  himself 
of  what  may  be  thought  a  singular  offence  in  a 
country  professing  to  be  free — keeping  arms  for 
his  defence;  or  if  he  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  may 
incur  not  only  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  the  vilo 
and  ignominious  punishments  of  the  pillory  and 
whipping,  penalties  appropriated  to  the  most  in- 
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famous  malefactors,   and  more  terrible  to  a  libe- 
ral mind  than  death  itself. 

'  No  c  itholic  whatsoever,  as  we  apprehend,  has 
his  personal  property  secure.  The  laws  allow  and 
encourage  the  disobedient  and  unnatural  child  to 
conform  and  deprive  him  of  it:  the  unhappy 
father  does  not,  even  by  the  surrender  of  his  all, 
purchase  his  repose;  he  may  be  attacked  by  new 
bills,  if  his  future  industry  be  successful,  and  again 
be  plundered  by  due  process  of  law. 

"  We  are  excluded,  or  may  be  excluded,  from 
all  petit  juries,  in  civil  actions,  where  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  protestant ;  and  we  are  further  ex- 
cluded from  all  petit  juries  in  trials  by  information 
or  indictment,  founded  on  any  of  the  popery  laws, 
by  which  law  we  humbly  submit  to  your  majesty,  that 
your  loyal  subjects,  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  are 
in  this  their  native  land,  in  a  worse  situation  than 
that  of  aliens,  for  they  may  demand,  an  equitable 
privilege  denied  to  us,  of  having  half  their  jury 
aliens  like  themselves. 

"  We  may  not  serve  on  grand  juries,  unless,  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  can  ever  happen,  there 
should  not  be  found  a  sufficiency  of  protestants 
to  complete  the  pannel;  contrary  to  that  humane 
and  equitable  principle  of  the  law,  which  says, 
that  no  man  shall  be  convicted  of  any  capital 
offence,  unless  by  the  concurring  verdicts  of  two 
juries  of  his  neighbours  and  equals;  whereby, 
and  to  this  we  humbly  presume  more  particularly 
implore  your  royal  attention,  we  are  deprived  of 
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the  great  palladium  of  life  constitution,  trial  by 
our  peers,  independant  of  the  manifest  injustice 
of  our  property  being  taxed  in  assessment  by  a 
hotly,  from  which  we  are  formally  excluded. 

i;  We^  avoid    further  enumerations  of  inferior 
grievances;  but  may  k  please  your  majesty,  there 
remains  one  incapacity,  which  your  loyal  subjects 
the  catholics  of  Ireland,   feel  the  most  poignant 
anguish  of  mind,  as  being  the  badge  of  unmerited 
disgrace  and  ignominy,  and  the  cause  and  bitter 
aggravation  of  all  our  other  calamities;  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  elective  franchise,  to  the  manifest 
perversion  of  the  spirit  of  tl*e   constitution,  inas- 
much as  your  faithful  subjects  are  thereby  taxed, 
where  they  are  not  represented,  actually  or  vir- 
tually, and  bound    by  laws,    in  the  framing   of 
which,  they  have  no  power  to  give,  or  uith-hold 
their  assent;  and  we  most  humbly  implore  your 
majesty  to  believe,  that  this  our  prime  and  heavy 
grievance  is  not  an  evil  merely  speculative,  but 
is  attended  with  great  distress  to  all  ranks,  and 
in  many  instances,  with  the  total  ruin  and  in  de- 
struction of  the  lower  orders  of  your  majesty's 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects  the  catholics  of  Ireland; 
for  may  it  please  your  majesty,  not  to  mention 
the  infinite  variety  of  advantages  in  point  of  pro- 
tection and  otherwise,    which  the  enjoyment  of 
the  elective  franchise  gives  to  those  who  possess 
it,  nor  the  consequent  inconveniencies,   to  which 
these  who  are  deprived  thereof  are  liable;   no£ 
to  mention  the  disgrace  to  three-fourths  of  your 
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loyal  subjects  of  Ireland,   of  living  the  only  body 
of  men  incapable  of  franchise,  in  the  nation  pos- 
sessing a  free  constitution,  it  continually  happens, 
and   of  necessity  from  the  malignant  nature   of 
the  law  must  happen,   that  multitudes  of  the   ca- 
tholic tenantry  in  divers  counties  in  this  kingdom 
are,  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases,   expelled 
from  their  tenements  and  farms   to  make  room 
for  protestant  freeholders,  who,   by   their  votes, 
may  contribute  to  the  weight  and  importance  of 
their  landlords;  a  circumstance  which  renders  the 
recurrence    of   a   general   election,    that    period 
which  is  the  boast  and  laudable  triumph  of  our 
protestant  brethren,  a  visitation  and   heavy  curse 
to  us,  your  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects. 
And  may  it  please  your  majesty,  this  uncertainty 
of  possession  to  your  majesty's   catholic  subjects, 
operates  as  a  perpetual  restraint  and  discourage- 
ment on  industry  and  the  spirit  of  cultivation, 
whereby  it  happens,  that  this  your  majesty's  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  possessing  many  and  great  natu- 
ral advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  so  as   to  be 
exceeded  therein  by  few,  if  any  countries  on  the 
earth,  is  yet  prevented  from  availing  herself  there-! 
of  so  fully  as  she  otherwise  might,  to  the  further- 
ance of  your  majesty's  honour  and  the  more  effec- 
tual support  of  your  service. 

<{  And  may  it  please  your  majesty,  the  evils  even 
does  not  rest  here;  for  many  of  your  majesty's 
catholic  subjects,  to  preserve  their  families  from  total 
destruction,  submit  to  a  nominal  conformity  against 
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their  conviction  and  conscience,  and  preferring 
perjury  to  famine,  take  oaths  which  they  utterly  dis- 
believe; a  circumstance,  which  we  doubt  not  will 
shock  your  majesty's  well  known  exemplary  -piety, 
riot  less  than  the  misery  which  drives  those  uu- 
happy  wretches  to  so  desperate  a  measure,  must 
distress  and  wound  your  royal  clemency  and  com* 
miseration. 

'*  And  may  it  please  your  majesty,  though  we 
might  here  rest  our  case  on  its  own  merits,  justice, 
and  expediency,  yet  we  further  presume  humbly 
to  submit  to  your  majesty,  that  the  right  of  fran- 
chise was,  with  divers  other  rights,  enjoyed  by 
the  catholics  of  this  kingdom,  from  the  first  adop*- 
tion  of  the  English  constitution  by  our  forefathers, 
was  secured  to  at  least  a  great  part  of  our  body 
by  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  1691,  guaranteed  by 
your  majesty's  royal  predecessors,  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary.  And  finally  confirmed  and  ratified 
by  parliament;  notwithstanding  which  and  in 
direct  breach  of  the  public  faith  of  the  nation 
thus  solemnly  pledged,  for  which  our  ancestors 
paid  a  valuable  consideration  in  the  surrender 
of  their  arms,  and  a  great  part  of  this  kingdom, 
and  notwithstanding  the  most  scrupulous,  adheiv 
ence,  on  our  part,  to  the  terms  of  the  said  treaty, 
and  our  unremitting  loyalty  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  the  said  right  of  elective  franchise  was 
finally  and  universally  taken  away  from  the  catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  so  lately  as  the  first  year  of  his 
majesty  King  George  the  Second. 
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And  when  we  thus  presume  to  submit  to  this 
infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to  your  ma- 
jesty's royal  notice,  it  is  not  that  we  consider 
ourselves  it  to  be  the  strong  part  of  our  case;  for 
though  our  rights  were  recognized,  they  were  by 
no  means  created  by  that  treaty;  and  we  do  with 
all  humility  conceive,  that  if  no  such  event  as 
the  said  treaty  had  ever  taken  place,  your  majesty's 
catholic  subjects,  from  their  unvarying  loyalty, 
and  dutiful  submission  to  the  laws,  and  from 
the  great  support  afforded  by  them  to  your  ma- 
jesty's government  in  this  country,  as  well  in  their 
personal  service,  in  your  majesty's  fleets  and 
armies,  as  from  the  taxes  and  revenues  levied 
on  their  property,  are  justly  competent,  and 
justly  entitled  to  participate  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  constitution  of  their  country. 

"  And  now  that  we  have  with  all  humility  sub- 
mitted our  grievances  to  your  majesty,  permit  us, 
most  gracious  sovereign,  again  to  represent  our 
sincere  attachment  to  the  constitution,  as  esta- 
blished in  three  estates  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons; our  uninterrupted  loyalty,  peaceable  de- 
meanour, and  submission  to  the  laws  for  one 
hundred  years;  and  our  determination  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  dutiful  conduct,  which  has  under 
your  majesty's  happy  auspices,  procured  ns  those 
jelaxations  of  the  penal  statutes,  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  has  from  time  to  time 
jthought  proper  to  grant;  we  humbly  presume  to 
hope  that  your  majesty,  in  your  paternal  goodness 
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and  affections  towards  a  numerous  and  oppressed 
body  of  your  parliament  of  Ireland,  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  whole  of  our  situation, 
our  numbers,  our  merits  and  our  sufferings;  and 
as  we  do  not  give  place  to  ariy  of  your  majesty's 
subjects  in  loyalty  and  attachment  to  your  sacred 
person,  we  cannot  suppress  our  wishes  of  being 
restored  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  consti- 
tution of  our  country,  and  thereby  becoming  more 
worthy,  as  well  as  more  capable  of  rendering  your 
majesty  that  service,  which  is  not  less  our  duty 
than  our  inclination  to  afford. 

"  So  may  your  majesty  transmit  to  your  latest 
posterity,  a  crown  secured  by  public  advantage 
and  public  affection;  and  so  may  your  royal  person 
become,  if  possible,  more  dear  to  your  grateful 
people/' 

This  petition  was  signed  by  Dr.  Troy  and  Dr. 
Moylan,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  other 
Roman  catholic  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland, 
and  by  the  several  delegates  for  the  different 
districts  which  they  respectively  represented. 

The  year  1793,  was  as  important  a  one  to  Ire* 
land  as  any  that  had  occured  since  the  acquisition 
of  a  constitution  in  1732.  The  first  remarkable 
feature  that  distinguished  it  was  the  concession, 
by  government,  of  several  questions  which  had 
been  hitherto  pertinaciously  resisted.  Mr.  G rat- 
tan, always  persevering,  never  desponding,  never 
intimidated,  again  brought  forward  the  topic  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  He  partially  succeeded;  for  he 
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procured  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
quire what  deficiencies  existed,  and  what  remedies 
were  applicable.  Several  other  popular  measures 
were  passer],  all  tending  to  conciliate  the  public 
mind.  The  first  check  which  the  opposition  received 
in  their  new  born  hopes  of  the  sincerity  of  govern- 
ment, was  upon  the  day  when  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  the  committee  upon  parliamentary  re- 
form. Mr.  Grattan  made  an  able  speech,  and 
submitted  three  resolutions  upon  the  subject  which 
were  opposed  by  the  ministerial  party  and  ulti- 
mately lost  by  1 37  against  48. 

In  this  year  a  catholic  relief  bill  was  introduced 
into  parliament,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart,  and 
passed  both  houses,  much  against  the  inclination 
of  many  even  of  those  members  who  voted  for 
it.  By  the  operations  of  this  bill  the  catholics 
were  placed  nearly  in  the  same  political  situation 
with  the  protestants  except  that  they  still  remained 
excluded  from  sitting  in  parliament,  from  being 
members  of  the  privy  council,  from  holding  the 
office  of  sheriff,  and  some  other  offices  under  lh§ 
crown,  about  30  in  number,  specified  in  the  act: 
and  that  their  voluntary  contributions  constituted 
the  sole  maintenance  of  their  clergy.  Among  the 
points  conceded  was  that  of  the  elective  franchise. 
When  Mr.  Hobart,  touched  upon  the  army  and 
navy  he  expressly  said,  as  the  minister  of  the  crown, 
that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  to  admit  Roman  catholics  to 
bear  commissions  in  those  departments  of  .the 
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state,  and  that,  in  due  time  measures  for  the  same 
purpose  would  be  proposed  there  when  a  com- 
munication with  the  English  government  should 
have  been  had  upon  it.  This  pledge  to  the 
public  has  never  been  redeemed.  Some  attempts 
were  made  in  the  lords,  to  introduce  a  clause 
qualifying  the  catholics  to  be  appointed  to  certain 
military  command,  but  it  was  resisted  as  nugatory, 
till  England  should  pass  a  similar  law,  because 
a  catholic  appointed  in  Ireland,  could  not  serva 
in  England  without  a  violation  of  the  laws  there. 
The  gunpowder  bill,  and  the  convention  bill,  both 
government  measures,  were  also  passed  this 
session.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  check 
the  frequent  assemblies  of  delegates  of  the  people; 
and  Mr.  Grattan  opposed  it,  because  it  went  to 
destroy  the  people's  undoubted  rights  of  peti- 
tioning, by  rendering  the  previous  act,  consulta- 
tion and  deliberation,  unlawful  and  criminal. 
The  session  was  put  an  end  to  on  the"  16th  of 
Aug.  and  the  viceroy,  in  his  speech,  "  declared 
that  the  wisdom,  and  liberality  with  which  they 
had  attended  to  his  majesty's  recommendation  in 
favour  of  his  Roman  catholic  subjects  were  highly 
pleasing  to  the  king." 

In  1794,  government  resolved  upon  adopting 
some  strong  measures  against  the  confident  bold- 
ness which  now  began  to  display  itself  in  several 
of  the  popular  societies.  The  first  victim  was 
Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Rowan,  for  distributing  a  sedi- 
tious libel.  Rowan  was  secretary  to  the  Society 
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of  United  Irishmen  at  Dublin,  and  his  alledgcd 
libel  was  an  address  to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland. 
Curran  defended  him  in  a  speech  of  unusual 
brilliancy  and  eloquence,  even  for  him,  but  after 
a  trial  of  ten  hours,  he  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  5001.  to  be  imprisoned  for 
two  years,  and  to  find  security  for  his  good  be- 
haviour for  seven  years,  himself  in  20001.  and 
two  sureties  in  1000L  each.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  the  verdict  gave  dissatisfaction  to 
those  who  thought  and  acted  with  Rowan. 

Parliament  met  on  the  21st  of  January;  but 
nothing  worthy  of  commemoration  was  done. 
It  was  prorogued  in  March  following.  Mean- 
while, the  growing  spirit  of  discontent  was  such 
as  justly  alarmed  the  government.  Defenderism 
spread  rapidly:  the  Right  Boys  became  more 
daring,  and  the  United  Irishmen  assumed  a  lan- 
guage upon  political  subjects  which  alarmed  and 
displeased  even  the  most  enthusiastic  in  behalf  of 
constitutional  reform.  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan 
escaped  out  of  prison:  and  about  the  same  time, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  a  protestant  clergyman, 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Both  these  events  produced  strong  im- 
pressions upon  the  public  mind. 

Historical  justice  demands  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  those  united  Irishmen,  who 
afterwards  sought  only  rebellion  and  disloyalty, 
and  those  who  at  the  period  we  are  now  engaged 
upon,  assumed  and  bore  that  naijie.  They  were 
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essentially  unlike  in  their  end  and  in  their  means. 
The  united  Irishmen  of  1794,  sought  only  a  reform 
in  parliament  and  emancipation  for  their  catholic 
fellow  subjects:  that  was  the  utmost  aim  of  their 
association.  The  united  Irishmen  of  1798,  would 
have  gladly  produced  separation  between  the  two 
countries,  and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their 
wishes  by  treason  and  civil  war.  They  sprung  from 
the  fermenting  dregs  of  the  people  worked  into  ma- 
lignant action  by  some  real  grievances,  but 
more  by  the  seditious  efforts  of 'unprincipled  agi- 
tators. 

Much  good  was  augured  to  Ireland  from  the 
remarkable  changes  that  happened  at  home  this 
year,  by  the  accession  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Rockingham  whigs  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  French  re- 
volution and  war  were  the  known  causes  of  this 
defection  and  the  "  dwindled  phalanx  of  oppo- 
sition,'5 as  Burke  petulantly  denominated  those 
whom  he  had  left,  and  who  still  adhered  to  their 
principles,  were  arraigned  fop  their  motives  with 
very  little  tenderness.  When  the  new  born  pro- 
selytes were  provided  for,  it  became  necessary 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  disturbed  condition 
of  Ireland.  Lord  Westmoreland  was  to  be  re- 
called, and  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  (who  had  joined  the  ministry)  Earl  Fitz- 
william  was  appointed  his  successor.  It  was  under- 
stood that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  to  be  invested 
with  full  power  for  tranquillizing  the  country  by  all 
practicable  means,  and  especially  by  conceding  the 
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catholic  question  *.     Some  political  intrigue,  how- 
ever,  characterised   the  proceedings.     As  late  as 
August,  1794,    Mr.  Pitt,   had  assured  Lord  West- 
moreland he  should  not  be   recalled  :  (it  was  in 
July,  that  the  coalition  took  place,)  but  when  it 
\vas  found  impossible  to  continue  him  in, his  situa- 
tion, Air.  Pitt  then  fixed    upon  Lord  Camden  as 
his  successor.      The   appointment  of   Earl   Fitz- 
Tviliiam,   therefore,  was  not  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  Pitt,   and  his  going  out  could  only 
he  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose.     The   people 
of  Ireland,  however,  were  sanguine  in  their  hopes, 
^specially   as  some  of    the   leading  members  of 
opposition  (Ponsonby,  Grattan,  £c.)  were  invited 
over   to  England  to   concert  with, Air.  Pitt,   upon 
the    measures,  to   be   adopted.      It  seems- pretty 
.certain,  however,  from  Lord  Fitzwilliain's  letter  to 

*  It  appears,  however,  from  a  debate  in  the  British  house 
of  Lords  in  17.90,  upon  the  question  of  Union,  and  in  which 
Lord  Fitzwrlliam  took  an  active  share, '  that  he-was  not  cm- 
pvucreJ  to  concede  the  Catholic  question.  We  have  (he  best 
authority  ibr  this — his  lordship's  own  words.  "  .Yielding,* 
says  he,  '*  to  the  argument  of  not  wishing  to  entangle  govern- 
ment in  difficulties,  upon  the  subject  at  that  period,  I  admit 
•thai  under  orders  clearly  understood  by  rae,  not  to  gh'c  rise  to, 
ur  bring  Jonvard  the  question  of  catholic  emancipation  on  tlit 
•part  of  gun  nun  cnt,  1  assumed  the  government  of  Ireland.  But, 
in  yielding  to  this  argument,  I  entered  my  protest  against  re- 
sisting the  question  if  it  *hould  be  brought  forward  from  any 
other  quarter;  and  [made  most  distinct  declarations,  that  in, 
case  of  its  being  so  brought  forward,  it  should  receive  my  full 
support,  With  these  declarations  i  assumed  the  governing* 
of  Ireland.* 
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the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  that  he  and  his  friends,  par- 
ticularly the  Duke  of  Portland,  were  somewhat 
deluded  as  to  the  power  they  were  to  have  ia 
settling  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
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Administration  of  Lord  Fitztcilliam — His  pro 
ccedings  render  him  very  popular — Beloved  by 
the  Irish,  who  anticipate,  great  advantages  from 
his  government — Mr.  Grattan  brings  in  the 
Catholic  Bill— Debate  on  it — Recall  of  Lord 
Fitziciiliam — Regret  of  the  whole  nation  at 
that  event — Earl  Camden  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor— Proceedings  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

_L<ORD  Fitzwilliam  took  possession  of  his  go- 
vernment, on  the  4th  of  January,  1795,  and  began 
with  sincerity  to  accomplish,  what  he  believed  he 
had  been  sent  out  to  accomplish,  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland;  unconscious  of  the  secret  influence 
and  preconcerted  measures  of  Mr.  Pkt  to  thwart 
all  his  endeavours.  His  first  acts  were  certain* 
dismissals  from  office  which  created  general  alarm* 
at  the  Castle.  Among  contemplated  dismissals 
were  those  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals, 
who  were  to  retire  upon  ample  provisions,  and  to 
be  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Ponsonby  and  Curran, 
the  former  as  attorney  general,  the  latter  as  soli- 
citor general.  Mr.  Beresford  also  was  removed  as 
filling  a  situation  greater  than  that  of  the  lord 
lieutenant. 
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The  viceroy  met  the  parliament  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1795,  and  in  his  speech  alluded  to  the 
critical  situation  of  the  British  empire,  under 
which  eventful  circumstances  he  called  upon  them 
to  afford  their  aid.  Mr.  Grattan,  the  a  self  avowed 
minister"  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  as  the  Earl  of 
Clare  called  him,  because  he  had  accepted  no 
responsible  office,  moved  the  address  in  a  speech 
of  great  eloquence  and  argument,  which  was 
carried  without  a  division.  The  catholic  question 
immediately  afterwards  occupied  the  attention 
of  parliament.  On  the  24th  of  January,  Mr. 
Grattan  presented  a  petition  from  the  catholics 
of  Dublin,  praying  to  be  restored  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  constitution,  by  a  repeal  of 
all  the  penal  laws  still  affecting  the  catholics 
of  Ireland.  It  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  other 
petitions,  from  every  distinct  body  of  catholics 
throughout  the  realm.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
Mr.  Grattan  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
which  was  opposed  only  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  Mr. 
Ogle,  and  Colonel  Blacquiere. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  measures 
pursued  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  were  not  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  though  they  were  not  made  the 
ostensible  cause  of  difference.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  that  minister  wrote  to  his  lordship  ex- 
postulating on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Beresford, 
and  on  the  negotiation  with  Messrs.  Wolfe,  and 
Toler,  (the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  after* 
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wards    Lord    Kilwarden    and     Lord    Norburf.) 
This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  letter;  yet, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  as  some  have  attempted 
to  insinuate,  that  he  was  recalled,  merely,  because 
he  had   dismissed  Mr.  Beresford.     It  is  a  more 
probable  solution  of  the  mystery,  that  as  he  went 
out  without   the    direct  wish    of    Pitt,    and  was- 
rapidly  carrying  measures  to  which  that  minister 
never   cordially  assented,    any  pretext  was  laid 
hold  of  to  remove  him  from  his  post.     Rumours 
of  this  intended   removal  soon  began  to  spread, 
and    parliament  and   the    country    were  equally 
astonished    and    indignant.     The   extraordinary 
*um  of  1,700,0001.  had  been  voted  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  it  was  now  thought  that  the  appeint- 
inent   of   Lord  FitzwiMiam  was  only  a  political 
juggle  to  induce  the  Irish  parliament  to  vote  such 
a  sum  under  his  auspices,  from  the  expectation 
of  important  benefits   to   be   derived    from    his 
administration.     In  pursuance  of  this  sentiment, 
so  generally  felt,  Mr.  Conolly,  moved  on  the  2nd  ol* 
March,    the   three   following   resolutions,     "    1. 
That  his  Excellency  Earl  Fitzwillian  had,  by  h?s 
conduct  since  his  arrival  in  that  kingdom,  merited 
the  thanks  of  that  house,  and   the  confidence  of 
the  people.     2.  That  to  prorogue  the  parliament, 
before  the  grievances,  of  which  the  people  com- 
plained were  redressed,  would  be  highly  inexpe- 
dient.    3.  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  laid 
before  his  majesty."    The  first  of  these  resolutions 
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was  carried  unanimously;  the  two  other,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Milton,  and  Mr.  Grattan,  were 
withdrawn. 

The  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  decided 
upon,  and  nothing  but  cheerless  despondency  sat 
on  every  brow  in  Ireland.  Whether  his  lordship's 
•continuance  would  really  have  produced  those 
exalted  benefits  to  the  country  which  were  im- 
plied in  the  general  sorrow  for  his  departure;  or, 
whether  the  Irish  nation  believing  him  sincere 
in  his  intentions  anticipated  the  p.erformane-e  of  all 
that  was  wished,  must  for  ever  remain  a  matter 
of  unfruitful  speculation.  One  thing  is  certain, 
there  never  had  been  a  viceroy  in  Ireland  who  so 
thoroughly  possessed  the  love  and  confidence  of 
the  people.  Extraordinary  measures  were  re- 
sorted to,  in  the  phrensy  of  their  devotion.  The 
catholics  of  Dublin,  deputed  three  of  their  body 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  king  at  his  levee, 
praying  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  continue  his  excellency  in  the  govern 
*nent  of  Ireland.  In  the  house  of  lords  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  moved  a  resolution  nearly 
similar  to  the  drst  of  those  moved  by  Mr.  Gonolly, 
in  the  commons.  Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  ambiguous 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  catholics  to  him,  passed 
the  highest  encomium  upon  his  excellency.  AM 
ranks  of  people  adored ;  and  in  the  fervour  of 
their  adoration  they  worshiped  the  ascribed  and 
real  qualities  of  their  deity.  Bui.  all  was  fruitless. 
tli€  25£h  of  March,  after  a  vicegerency  of 
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little  more  than  two  months,  he  took  his  departure 
'  from  Ireland.  "  It  was  a  day  of  general  gloom," 
says  Mr.  Plowclen;  "  the  shops  were  shut,  no 
business  of  any  kind  was  transacted,  and  the 
whole  city  put  on  mourning.  His  coach  was 
drawn  to  the  water  side,  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  and  cordial  sorrow  appeared 
on  every  countenance." — When  the  reader  peruses 
this,  he  can  hardly  persuade  himself  that  this 
beneficent  being,  whose  loss  was  deplored  as  a 
national  calamity,  had  really  done  nothing;  not 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  do  any  thing,  but 
because  he  had  been  denied  the  necessary  time 
for  accomplishing  any  one  beneficial  act.  Surely 
then,  an  impartial  spectator  of  such  extravagant 
love  and  admiration,  may  smile  at  the  credulity 
of  a  people  who  prostrate  themselves  before  a 
fallible  divinity,  for  mercies  that  they  hope  to  ex~ 
perience,  and  for  blessings  they  expect  to  enjoy. 

The  successor  of  this  speculative  viceroy  was 
Earl  Carnden,  and  being  understood  to  arrive  as 
the  avowed  agent  of  the  minister,  who  had  robbed 
the  people  of  their  idol,  his  reception  was  pecu- 
liarly ungracious.  It  was  found  necessary  even 
to  call  out  the  military  to  prevent  outrage.  When,  . 
on  the  13th  of  April,  Lord  Cole,  moved  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  his  excellency  upon  his 
arrival,  Mr.  Grattan  said  he  felt  more  strongly 
inclined  to  condole  with  the  country  on  the  recal 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  than  to  congratulate  it  on  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Camden.  It  passed  how- 
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ever  without  a  division.  On  the  4th  of  May,  the 
second  reading  of  the  catholic  bill  came  on.  The 
solicitor  general  moved  that  it  should  be  rejected. 
An  animated  and  lengthened  debate  took  place, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
urged  that  the  king  could  not  give  his  assent  to 
such  a  bill  without  violating  his  coronation  oath. 
Mr.  Arthur  (TConnor,  made  a  brilliant  speech  in 
defence  of  the  bill,  winch  so  offended  his  uncle 
Lord  Longueviile,  who  had  brought  liina  into  par- 
liament, that  he  sent  for  him  next  day,  and  de^- 
sired  him  to  vacate  his  seat  which  he  accordingly 
did.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  house 
divided,  when  there  were  155  for  rejecting  th# 
kill,  and  84  against  it.  Thus  perished  the  hopes  of 
•the  catholics  for  this  time.  This  was  'the  only 
measure  of  importance  agitated  during  the 
session,  and  on  the  <5th  of  June,  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

During  the  recess  the  rising  discontents  of  the 
people  manifested  themselves  more  and  more. 
Violent  outrages  now  began  to  be  committed. 
The  chancellor  was  wounded  in  his  carriage  by  a 
stone  throvvn  at  his  head;  .and  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Claudius  Beres>for4  w$s  assailed.  The  latter 
was  peculiarly  obnoxious,  because <*f  the  powerful 
political  interest  of  his  family,  and  the  way  i$ 
which  that  interest  was  exerted,  f  he  different 
societies  now  began  to  shield  themselves  from  the 
scrutiny  of  government,  by  oaths  of  secrecy  and 
laaysteriousproceedings.  Their  ostensible  object  was 
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parliamentary  reform  and  catholic  emancipation: 
this  seduced  many  heedless  persons  to  unite  with 
them,  who  would  have  shrunk  from  the  connexion 
had  they  fully  known  the  extent  of  their  traitor- 
ous designs.  Messrs.  O'Connor,  Ernmett,  and  Dr. 
M'Neven  were  active  members  of  these  societies, 
and  while  in  prison  they  published  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  origin  and  progress.  The  follow- 
ing is  part  of  their  statement. 

"  The  first  of  these  societies,  as  we  best  recol- 
lect, in  the  year  1795,  in  order  to  insure  co-ope- 
ration and  uniformity  of  action,  organized  a 
system  of  committees,  baronial,  county  and  pro- 
vincial, and  even  national,  but  it  was  long  before 
the  skeleton  of  this  organization  was  filled  up. 
While  the  formation  of  these  societies  was  in  agi- 
tation, the  friends  of  liberty  were  gradually,  but 
"with  a  timid  step,  advancing  towards  republicanism; 
they  began  to  be  convinced  that  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  obtain  a  revolution  as  a  reform,  so  ob- 
stinately was  the  latter  resisted:  and  as  the  con^ 
viction  impressed  itself  on  their  minds,  they  were 
inclined  not  to  give  up  the  struggle,  but  to  extend 
their  views;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  in  their  test 
the  words  are,  an  equal  representation  of  all  the 
people  of  Ireland,  without  inserting  the  word,  par- 
liament. This  test  embraced  both  the  republican 
and  the  reformer,  and  left  to  future  circumstances 
to  decide  to  which  point  the  common  strength 
should  be  directed;  but  still  the  whole  body  we 
are  convinced,  would  rejoice  to  stop  short  at  re- 
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form.  Another  consideration,  however,  led  the 
minds  of  reflecting  United  Irishmen  to  look  to- 
wards a  republic,  and  a  separation  from  England; 
this  was  the  war  with  France;  they  clearly  per- 
ceived that  their  strength  was  not  likely  to  become 
speedily  equal  to  wresting  from  the  English,  and 
the  borough  interest  in  Ireland,  even  a  reform; 
foreign  assistance  would  therefore  perhaps  become 
necessary;  but  foreign  assistance  could  only  be 
hoped  for  in  proportion  as  the  object,  to  which  it 
would  be  applied  was  important  to  the  party  giving 
it.  A  reform  in  the  Irish  parliament  was  no  object  to 
the  French;  a  separation  of  Ireland  from  England 
was  a  mighty  one  indeed.  Thus  they  reasoned ; 
shall  we,  between  two  objects,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  least  valuable,  even  though  it  be  equally  dif- 
ficult to  be  obtained,  if  we  consider  the  relation 
of  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

"  Whatever  progress  the  united  system  had 
made  among  the  catholics  throughout  the  icing- 
dfcm,  until  after  the  recal  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,^topt- 
withstanding  many  resolutions,  which  had  appeared 
from  them,  manifesting  a  growing  spirit,  they  were 
considered  as  entertaining  an  habitual  respect  for 
monarchy,  but  also  as  jbeing  less  attached  than  the 
presbyterians  to  political  liberty.  There  were, 
however,  certain  men  among  them  who  rejoiced  at 
the  rejection  of  their  claims  because  it  gave  them 
#n  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  adver- 
saries of  reform  were  their  adversaries;  and  that 
two  objects  ^ould  oevorte  separated  with  any 
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chance  of  success  to  either.  They  used  the  recal 
of  that  nobleman,  and  the  rejection  of  his  mea- 
sures, to  cement  together  in  political  union,  the 
catholic  and  presbyterian  masses. 

"  The  modern  societies,  for  their  protection 
against  informers  and  prosecution,  had  introduced 
into  their  test  a  clause  of  secrecy.  They  did  more, 
they  changed  the  engagement  of  their  predecessors 
into  an  oath ;  and  mutual  confidence  increased  when 
religion  was  called  in  aid  of  mutual  security  *." 

From  this  statement  of  the  nature  and  object 
of  these  institutions  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
government  felt  some  alarm  at  their  progress. 
Religious  feuds  were  added  to  political  animosity. 
In  the  North,  the  Peep-of-day  Boys  renounced 
that  appellation,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
.them  in  consequence  of  their  early  domiciliaryvisits 
to  the  catholics,  and  assumed  a  more  specious 
and  imposing  title  ;  they  called  themselves  Orange 
Men,  professing  to  support  the  constitution  as 

*.  The  following  is  the  form  of  an  oath  adopted  by  them, 
"  In  the  awful  presence  of  God  I,  A.  B.  do  voluntarily  der 
clare,  that  I  will  persevere  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  brother- 
hood of  affection  among  Irishmen,  of  every  religious  persua- 
sion ;  and  that  I  will  also  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  obtaiu 
an  equal,  full,  and  adequate  representation  of  all  the  peopl« 
of  Ireland.  I  do  further  declare  that  neither  hopes,  fears, 
rewards,  or  punishments  shall  ever  induce  me,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  inform  of,  or  give  evidence  against  any  member 
or  members,  of  this  or  similar  societies  for  any  act  or  ex- 
pression of  theirs  done  or  made,  collectively  or  individually 
in  or  out  of  this  society,  in  pursuance  of  this  obligation."  ^ 
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established  by  William  the  Third.  These  militant 
political  sectaries  were  at  first  but  few  in  number 
and  obscure  in  name,  but  gradually  they  grew 
into  importance,  and  Orange  Lodges  were  spread 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Ireland.  They,  too, 
had  their  oath,  and  if  unauthenticated  rumor  may 
•  be  believed,  it  was  one  of  intolerant  extermina- 
tion. It  is  said  to  have  run  thus:  "  In  the  awful 
presence  of  Almighty  God  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
support  the  king  and  the  present  government: 
and  I  do  further  swear,  that  I  will  use  my  utmost 
exertions  to  exterminate  all  the  catholics  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland."  In  the  absence  of  all 
credible  testimony,  we  may  safely  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  concluding  obligation ;  and  un- 
willingly believe  that  any  set  of  protestants  could 
be  found,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  would  bind  themselves  to  so  foul  and  fanatical 
a  purpose. 

In  the  midst  of  these  excesses,  parliament  met 

*E% 
on  the  2 1st  of  January,  3796,  and  in  the  speech 

it  was  strongly  recommended  to  them  to  provide 
for  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  now 
so  endangered  and  disturbed  by  the  formation  of 
secret  societies,  some  of  whose  plans  had  been  de- 
tected in  consequence  of  a  prosecution  carried 
on  against  individuals  connected  with  them.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Attorney  General  brought  in  two 
bills  for  preventing  insurrection,  tumults  and  riots, 
and  for  indemnifying  magistrates-  acting,  against 
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the  law.  He  also  moved  certain  strong  resolu- 
tions, declaring  that  the  spirit  of  conspiracy  and 
outrage  manifested  in  certain  parts  required  that 
more  effectual  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
magistracy.  These  "  more  effectual  powers"  con 
sisted  in  enabling  magistrates  to  search  for  arms, 
ammunition,  &c.  preventing  the  assembling  of 
large  bodies,  and  apprehending  all  persons  not 
having  any  known  or  visible  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood.  * 

These  resolutions  were  prefaced  with  a  minute 
detail  of  the  outrages  committed  during  the  four 
preceding  years  by  the  defenders  :  but  not  a  word 
was  said  of  the  violent  persecutions  carried  on 
by  the  Orange  Men.  To  supply  this  chasm  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  drew  an  animated 
picture  of  the  hostile  spirit  which  actuated  these 
persons,  who,  said  he,  "  committed  massacre  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  exercised  despotic  power 
in  the  name  of  liberty."  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  many  wanton  barbarities  and 

iJ^^P^'  """ 

much  unnecessary  cruelty  were  exercised  by  the 
protestants  towards  the  catholics.  They  were  often 
tried  by  committees  and  sent  on  board  a  tender, 
or  to  a  recruiting  officer  as  deserters;  and  these 
evils  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of 
the  magistracy  of  Armagh  several  of  whom  refused 
to  take  the  examination  of  the  injured  catholics. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  7000  catholics  had 
been  forced  or  burned  out  of  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, and  that  the  fcrociQus  banditti  who  had 
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expelled  them  had  been  encouraged,  connived  at, 
and  protected  by  government.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  however,  the  resolutions  passed,  and 
on  the  15th  of  April  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. 

About  this  time  the  Union  gained  considerable 
strength  from  its  coalition  with  the  defenders,  par- 
ticularly those   of   the    counties   of   Down    and 
Antrim.     The  connexion  afterwards  extended  to 
other  counties.     There  were  a  few  points  respec- 
ting which  the  unionists  and  the  defenders  were 
unanimous:  but,  generally,   the  former  aimed  at 
things  beyond  the  views  of  the  latter,  who  also 
wanted  that  complete  organization   of  dependent 
and  subordinate  committees,  &c.  which  the  United 
Irishmen  had  established.     Their  junction,  how- 
ever, tended  to  give  them  this,   and  also  engaged 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  plans  far  different  from 
what  formed  the  original  objects  of  their  associa- 
tion which  was  chiefly  confined  to  an  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  catholics,  while  the  Uuited 
Irishmen   projected    a   separation   from  En|»ml 
altogether.     The  whole  number   of   the   United 
body  amounted,   in    1796,    to  500,000  men,  the 
greater   part   now   trained   to    the   use  of  arms. 
Many  outrages  were  committed  in  the  North  by 
the  military  who  were  sent  there  to  preserve  order 
and   peace;    and  what  greatly  irritated  the  dis- 
affected was  the  avowed   protection  granted   by 
government, to  any  individual  who  committed  the 
most   wanton  excesses    upon    the  .defenders  or 
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O     ' 

instance,  Colonel  Sparrow  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  murdering  a  Mr,  Lucas:  he  was  called 
up  to  receive  sentence,  when  he  produced  his 
majesty's  pardon  to  the  court  and  was  instantly 
liberated.  The  Orange  Men  also  were  specially 
countenanced  by  government. 

It  was  necessarj,  however,  that  some  decided 
course  should  be  adopted;  and  the  formation  of 
armed  corps  of  yeomanry  was,  this  year,  (1796) 
encouraged.  The  catholics  were  scarcely  per- 
mitted to  join  these  associations,  and  when  they 
waited  upon  the  secretary  to  request  permission 
to  form  themselves  into  corps,  they  were  told 
they  might  join  the  corps  then  raising  by  their 
protestant  fellow-subjects.  Some  few  did  so:  but 
their  reception  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  many 
to  follow  their  example. 

Parliament  met  on  the  13th  Oct.  179f>,  and 
were  informed  by  t-he  lord  lieutenant  that  his 
majesty  had  required  their  attendance,  thus  early, 
iu  Consequence  of  a  threatened  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  by  the  French.  The  speech  also 
took  notice  of  the  disturbances  in  Armagh  "  I 
have,  however,  to  lament,  that  in  one  part  of  the 
country  good  order  has  not-been  entirely  restored; 
and  that  in  other  districts  a  treasonable  system  of 
secret  confederation,  by  the  administering  of  illegal 
oaths,  still  continues,  although  no  means  within 
the  reach  of  government  have  been  left  untried 
to  counteract  it."  Mr,  Grattan  objected  to  the 
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speech  because  it  contained  no  conciliatory  matter, 
and  moved  an  amendment  which  was  rejected,, 
One  of  the  most  important  measures  transacted 
{his  session,  was  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act;  7  only  voted  against  this  proceeding, 
and  137  with  the  minister.  Certainly,  if  there 
ever  could  be  a  moment  when  the  suspension  of 
so  important  a  security  to  individual  freedom  and 
justice  might  be  attempted,  it  was  precisely  that 
moment  of  danger  and  peril,  when  the  thing  was 
actually  done  both  in  England  and  Ireland. . 

The  French  invasion  of  this  country  was  so 
long  talked  of,  that  at  last  it  became  a  common 
topic  of  ridicule.  The  rumor  was  not  without 
foundation,  however.  In  consequence  of  a  re- 
presentation of  the  state  of  affairs  from  an  Irish 
emigrant  (supposed  to  be  Theobald  Wolf  Tone,)  to 
the  French  directory,  a  proposal  was  made  of  an 
armament  from  France  for  the  political  disruption 
of  this  island  from  the  British  government.  After 
a  consultation  in  the  summer  of  179$,  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  Union  notified  by  an  agent,  (supposed 
to  be  the  unhappy  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald)  their 
acceptance  of  the  offer  on  condition  that  die 
invading  army  should  act  as  auxiliaries  under  the 
direction  and  pay  of  the  society,  which,  on  be- 
coming possessed  of  the  dominion,  should  be 
bound  to  reimburse  the  whole  expences  of  the 
armament.  Preparations  were  made  for  an  ex- 
pedition from  Brest,  but  the  cordial  and  effective 
co  operation  of  the  traitors  at  home  was  partially 
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defeated  by  two  different  accounts  which  they  re- 
ceived as  to  the  time  when  their  treasonable 
succour  would  be  \vanted> 

Besides  fifteen  frigates,  with  sloops    and  trans- 
ports; the  whole  calculated  to  transport  an  army 
of  25,000  men,  the  squadron  destined  for  Ireland 
is  stated  as  consisting  of  2.5   ships  of  the  line, 
including  seven  under  Admiral  Richery,  who  had 
orders  to  form  a  junction  as   soon  as  possible. 
Hoche,  the  commander  of  the  land  forces,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  French  service.     This 
formidable  armament  at  length  set  sail  on  the  l6tli 
Dec.    1796.     But  here  a  similar  seeming  inter 
position  of  Providence  took  place  to  what  oc- 
curred when  another  power  (the  Spanish  Armada) 
dared  to  menace    with    invasion,    the    shores   of 
England.     The  elements  were  the  primary  foes 
of  the  enemy.     Some  of  the  ships  were  disabled, 
nnd  others  wholly  destroyed,  by  striking  against 
the  rocks  at  the  harbour's  mouth  as  they  were 
sailing  out;  and  on  the  next  day  a  violent  tempest 
arose,    which  continued  with  more  or  less  fury 
during  the  whole   time    of  the  expedition,    and 
dispersed  many    of  the  vessels.     On    the    24th, 
however,  the  chief  Admiral  Bouvet,  anchored  in 
Bantry  Bay,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  with  seven- 
teen vessels,  ten  of  which  were  ships  of  the  line. 
He  dispatched  a  boat  to  the  shore  with  a  recon-* 
noitring  party  who  were  immediately  made  pri- 
soners by  the  peasants.    The  French  officers  were 
eager  to  land  with  what  troops  had  arrived;  bul 
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the  admiral,  deterred  by  the  hostile  aspect  of  the 
country  would  not  consent  until  the  general 
should  come  who  had  been  separated  by  a  gale 
from  his  part  of  the  fleet.  After  a  delay  of  some 
days,  the  admiral  despairing  of  the  general's  ar- 
rivalj  returned  to  Brest;  and  all  the  divisions  of 
the  scattered  navy  regained  that  port  with  the  loss 
of  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  one  of 
which  was  captured,  one  run  onshore  in  France,  and 
three  foundered.  Thus  happily  was  frustrated, 
more  by  the  elements  than  any  disposition  of  means 
by  the  government  at  home,  this  first  attempt  of 
republican  France  to  injure  England  through  the 
sides  of  Ireland.  Had  the  troops  been  all 
landed,  and  the  uncertain  loyalty  of  the  people^ 
in  the  South  left  to  the  arts  of  factious  agitators- 
or  the  coercion  of  military  law,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  might  have  been  the  result.  It  is  no- 
torious that  ministers,  though  expecting  such  an 
attempt,  had  suffered  the  defences  of  the  country 
to  be  shamefully  inefficient. 

The  sudden  display  of  loyalty  manifested  by  the 
Irish  in  defeating  the  meditated  attack  upon  their 
country,  was  held  out  as  a  cause  why  conciliatory 
measures  should  and  would  be  adopted  in  their  fa- 
vour. At  the  same  time  also  a  strong  persuasion 
existed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  sent  over 
as  viceroy,  that  illustrious  personage  having  made  an 
offer  of  his  services  to  ministers,  in  the  hope  that 
his  popularity  in  Ireland,  might  be  able  to  cairn  the 
troubled  condition  of  that  country.  He 
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taking  out  with  him  Earl  Moira  as  commander  if? 
chieij  but  the  proposition  was  finally  rejected.  Ifc 
seemed,  indeed,  ag  if  nothing  should  he  done  to 
conciliate;  but  every  thing  left  to  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  force.  On  the  17th  of  Feb.  1797, 
Mr.  G rattan  agaiir  introduced  the  question  of 
catholic  emancipation,  but  it  was  now  opposed  by 
many  who  had  formerly  supported  it,  and  who  were 
confessedly  favourable  to  the  principle  of  conces- 
sion, only  they  thought  that  an  improper  moment 
for  introducing  the  discussion.  This  was  the  last 
time  that  question  was  brought  before  the  Irish 
parliament.  The  next  business  of  importance 
•fvas  a  communication  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pelharr^  "  that  two  committees  of  United 
Irishmen  in  Belfast,  had  been  arrested  and  their 
papers  seized;  which  contained  matter  of  so  much- 
Importance  to  the  public  welfare,  that  his  excel- 
kncy  had  directed  them  to  be  laid  before  the 
house  of  commons  for  their  consideration.  That 
he  should  in  the  mean  time  pursue  those  mea- 
sures, which  had  received  their  sanction  and  ap- 
probation with  unremitting  vigour,  and  employ  the 
force  entrusted  to  him  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
for  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects 
against  all  treasonable  designs,  and  for  bringing  to 
eondign  punishment  those  who  were  endeavouring, 
to  overuirn  the  constitution,  and  betray  that 
country  into  the  hands ~of  her  enemies."  Mr. 
Pelham  then  proposed  that  they  should  be  referred 
to  a  secret'  committee.  Mr.  G  rattan  objected-  to- 
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this,  but  the  motion  was  carried,  and  a  committee 
of  1.5  appointed.  They  reported  on  the  10th  of 
May,  and  the  substance  of  their  report  was,  that  an 
alarming  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  constitution, 
confiscate  property,  and  extinguish  the  possessors 
of  it,  did  exist,  and  that  the  strongest  measures 
became  indispensibly  necessary  to  meet  the  evil 
that  threatened  them. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby,  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  con- 
cluding it  with  submitting  live  resolutions,  com- 
prehending the  usual  topics  of  redress  and  argu- 
ment. The  debate  that  ensued  was  warm  and 
animated:  the  ministry  of  course  triumphed,  for 
many  persons,  not  unfriendly  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple, thought  it  unwise  to  concede  it  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Mr.  Grattan  took  a  conspicuous  share 
in  the  discussion  and  concluded  a  very  able  speech, 
in  the  following  words.  "  We  have  offered  you 
our  measure ;  you  will  reject  it;  we  deprecate 
yours;  you  will  persevere;  having  no  hopes  left 
to  persuade  or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged 
our  duty,  we  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and  after 
this  day  shall  not  attend  the  house  of  commons." 
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PLAN  of  subjugation  was^  now  openly  pur- 
sued by  the  agents  of  government.  Many  per- 
sons in  respectable  circumstances  were  imprisoned 
on  secret  information  or  suspicion,  without  bene- 
fit of  trial.  Several  districts  in^e  north  were 
proclaimed,  and  numbers  of  thi  lower  sort  sent 
on  board  the  royal  navy.  General  Lake,  chief 
military  command  in  the  northern  province,  was, 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham,  dated 
March  3,  1797,  authorised  to  use  the  troops  for 
the  prevention  of  disturbance  according  to  his 
discretion.  The  general,  on  the  13th,  issued  a 
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proclamation  *,  commanding  a  surrender  of  arms, 
and  promising  inviolable  secrecy  and  rewards  to 
informers.  The  troops  were  so  disposed  as  to 
search  all  suspected  places,  and  to  prevent  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  especially  after  a  certain  hour  in 
the  night,  when  all  persons  found  abroad  without 
authority  were  liable  to  punishment.  The  irrita- 
tion produced  by  these  proceedings  was  greatly 
inflamed  by  the  following  circumstance.  The 
newspaper  called  The  Morning  Star,  published  at 
Belfast,  was  the  only  paper  into  which  seditious 
matter,  calculated  to  feed  the  spirit  of  tumult, 
could  find  its  way.  The  proprietors  of  it  had  been 
committed  to  Newgate  under  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  The  persons  who  then 
conducted  the  paper  having  been  required,  re^ 
fused  to  insert  a  paragraph  in  it  which  reflected  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Belfast,  and  the  next 
morning  a  detachment  of  the  military  issued  from 
the  barracks,  attacked  the  printing-office,  and 
utterly  demolished  every  pa(rt  of  it.  This,  if  true, 
was  undoubtedly  a  proceeding  not  to  be  justified 
by  any  plea  of  policy  or  expediency;  but  in  the 
clamour  and  perversion  of  civil  discord  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  a  large  mixture  of  falsehood  from 
incorporating  with  the  relation  of  every  important 
transaction. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  proceed  to  still  fur- 
ther extremities.     On  the  17th  of  May  a  proclama- 
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lion  from  the  chief  governor  was  issued,  declaring 
the  civil  power  insufficient;  the  most  effectual 
orders  were  sent  to  the  military  officers  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  treason; 
and  the  king's  most  gracious  pardon  was  tendered 
to  all  such  as,  on  or  before  the  24th  of  June, 
should  surrender  to  the  magistrates,  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and,  if  bail  should  be  required,  en- 
ter into  recognisance  for  their  future  jjood  beha- 
viour. This  proclamation  was  followed  by  Lord 
Carhampton,  the  chief  commander,  directing  the 
military  officers  to  act  without  waiting  for  any 
authority  from  the  civil  power.  The  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  crisis  of  affairs  was,  that  many 
excesses  were  committed,  many  cases  of  extreme 
hardship  occurred,  and  many  innocent  persons, 
perhaps,  suffered.  But  to  attribute  these  evils 
to  the  wilful  perversity  of  government,  and  not  to 
jthe  calamitous  conjuncture  of  affairs,  which  per- 
mitted little  opportunity  for  discrimination,  betrays 
either  folly  or  malignity. 

The  origin  of  the  Irish  union  is  described  by  a 
contemporary  writer. 

"  The  association  consisted  oF  a  multitude  of 
^ocieties,  linked  closely  together,  and  ascend- 
hig  in  gradation  like  the  component  parts  of  a 
pyramid  or  cone,  to  a  common  apex  or  point 
of  union.  The  lowest  or  simple  societies  con- 
sisted af  most  of  twelve  men  each,  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  subject  to 
the  inspection  one  of  another.  An  assembly" of 
five  secretaries,  severally  elected  by  five  simple 
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soeielies,  formed  a  lower  baronial  committee, 
which  had  the  immediate  superintendance  of  these 
five  societies.  Ten  delegates,  elected  one  from 
each  often  baronial,  composed  an  upper  baronial 
committee,  which  in  like  manner  directed  the 
business  of  these  ten  lower  committees.  With  the 
same  superintendance  over  their  constituent  as- 
semblies, delegates  from  the  upper  baronial,  one 
deputed  from  each,  formed,  in  the  counties,  coun- 
try committees,  and  in  populous  towns  district 
committees.  The  provincial  committees,  one  for 
each  of  the  four  provinces,  were  composed  of  de- 
legates from  the  district,  and  county  committees 
two  from  each,  in  some  cases  three.  -  The  supreme 
command  was  committed  to  au  executive  direc- 
tory, composed  of  five  persons,  unknown  to  all 
except  the  four  secretaries,  of  the  provincial  com- 
mittees ;  for  they  were  elected  by  ballot  in  these 
committees,  the  secretaries  of  which  alone  exa- 
mined the  ballots,  and  notified  the  election  to  none 
beside  -the  persons  themselves  on  whom,  it  fell. 
The  orders  of  this  hidden  directing  power  were 
conveyed  through  the  '--whole  organised,  body  by 
not  easily  discoverable  channels  of  CGinmunica* 
lion;  By  one  membei:  only  of  the  directory  were 
carried  the  mandates  to  one  member  of  each  pro- 
vincial committee,  by  the  latter  severally  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  district  and  county  committees 
'in  the  province,  by  these  secretaries  to  those  of  the 
upper  baronials,  and  thus  downward  through 
lower  biironial  to  the  simple  societies', 
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"  The  military  organization  was  grafted  on  th$ 
civil.     The  secretary  of  each  of  the  simple  so- 
cieties was  its  non-commissioned  officer,  serjean£, 
or  corporal.     The  delegate  of  five  simple  sopieties 
to  a  lower  baronial  committee  was  cpmmpnly  capr 
tain  over  these  five,  that  i&  of  a  company  of  60 
men;  and  the  delegate  of  ten  lower  "baronial  tp 
to  an  upper,  or  district  committee,  was  generally 
colonel  of  a  battalion  of  600  men,  composed  of 
the  50  simple  societies,  upder  the  superintendance 
of  this  upper  committee.     Out  of  three  persons, 
whose  names  vyere  transmitted  from  the  colonels  of 
each  county  to  the  directory,  one  was  appointed 
by  that  body   to  act  as  adjutant- general  of  the 
county.     To  complete  the  scheme,  a  military  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  directory,  but  no.t 
before  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  tp  con- 
trive plans  for  the  direction  of  the  national  force 
in  unaided  rebellion  or  co-operation  with  an  in- 
vading army.     All  the  members  of  the  union  were 
ordered  to  furnish  themselves  with  guns  or  pikes 
according  to  their  ability.     To  form  a  pecuniary 
fund  fpr  the  expences  of  this  revolutionary  plan, 
jnonthly  subscriptions,  according  to,  the  zeal  and 
circumstances  pf  the  members,  were  collected  in 
the  several  societies,   and   treasurers  appointed 
by  suffrage  for  their   collection    and    disburse- 
ment," 

Thus  carefully  and  skilfully  was  this  general 
Scheme  of  rebellion  arranged ;  but  the  vigilance 
or  vigour  of  government  finally  subverted  all  the 
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plans  of  the  traitors.  It  was  computed,  that  in 
May,  1797,  the  number  of  united  Irishmen  in 
Ulster  alone  amounted  to  nearly  100,000.  The? 
inain  strength  of  the  union,  indeed,  lay  in  that 
province  and  in  the  metropolis,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  of  Kildare,  Meath,  Westmeath, 
and  King's  County.  The  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom were  comparatively  quiet,  but  the  disaffected 
took  every  means  to  disturb  that  repose.  Emis- 
saries were  dispatched  among  the  catholics  of  the 
west  and  south  to  create  and  foment  discord. 
The  most  infamous  falsehoods  were  resorted  to  in 
furtherance  of  this  project.  Fabricated  accounts 
pf  dreadful  massacres  committed  by  the  protesr 
tants  upon  the  catholics  were  industriously  cir- 
culated. The  Orange-men  were  represented  as 
having  entered  into  the  most  solemn  engagements 
fo  wade  knee-deep,  or  even  saddle  deep,  in  the 
blood  of  the  catholics  if  it  should  be  necessary 
jn  order  to  subdue  them.  Pretended  oaths,  bind- 
ing them  to  this  dreadful  purpose,  were  even 
printed  and  sedulously  dispersed,  in  order  to  arm 
ihe  catholics  with  the  strongest  of  all  resent- 
ments, those  which  spring  from  the  necessity  of 
geif-defence.  The  Orange-men,  on  the  other 
hand,  publicly  disavowed  these  oaths,  and  though 
the  society  was  daily  increasing,  they  were  anxi- 
ous to  shew  that  they  united  only  for  legitimate 
and  constitutional  purposes. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1797)  Mr.  Lewin$ 
Sicted  as  the  accredited  minister  of  the  Irish  union, 
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to  negotiate  with  the  French  directory  and  the 
court  of  Spain  for  men,  arms,  and  money.  The 
executive  of  the  union,  however,  wished  only  for 
so  much  assistance  as  might  enable  them  to  sub- 
vert the  government,  leaving  the  power  of  the 
country  afterwards  in  their  own  hands.  They 
were  ndt  ignorant  that  traitors  often  fell  victims 
to  their  own  snares,  and  that  to  invite  a  foreign 
state  to  assist  in  domestic  rebellion  commonly 
ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  rebellious  by  their 
coadjutors.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
very  naturally  disinclined  to  lend  any  assistance 
which  should  not  have  for  its  ultimate  object  the 
retention  of  Ireland  as  a  dependent  conquest  of 
that  country.  The  memoir  to  the  French  direc- 
tory, with  which  Dr.  M'Neven  was  charged,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  government — a  proof  of  their 
vigilance  or  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  con- 
spirators. From  that  memoir  it  appears,  that  the 
demands  of  the  party  went  to  a  force  not  exceed- 
ing 10,000  and  not  less  than  oOOO,  with  40,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  a  proportionate  supply  of 
artillery,  ammunition,  engineers,  experienced  of- 
Jicers,  &c.  &c.  The  negotiation  was  prosperously 
•carried  on.  The  French  directory  sent  a  conft* 
dential  person  to  London  to  collect  information 
respecting  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  was  met  there 
by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  in  consequence 
of  what  was  then  communicated  great  prepara- 
tions both  in  the  Texel  and  Brest  were  made  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland.  In  the  |>eginning  of 
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October  the  approach  of  the  French  was  confi- 
dently announced  to  the  different  societies  through- 
put Ireland.  The  troops  were  actually  on  board, 
commanded  by  General  Daendells,  but  they  were 
suddenly  disembarked.  The  Dutch  fleet,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  their  own  admiral,  was  ordered 
by  the  French  government  to  put  to  sea.  It  did 
so,  and  the  consequence  was  Lord  Duncan^ 
memorable  victory  off  Camperdown. 

The  parliament,  which  had  assembled  this  year 
year  on  the  6th  of  January,  was,  after  several 
sittings  and  adjournments,  prorogued  OR  the  3d  of 
July,  and  dissolved  by  proclamation  on  the  nth. 
In  the  English  legislature  Lord  Moira  and  Fox 
both  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment to  the  condition  of-  Ireland,  in  'the  hope 
that  measures  of  conciliation  and  lenity  might  be 
adopted.  Their  efforts  failed  however.  The  ma- 
jority in  the  Irish  cabinet  were  bent  upon  coercion 
p.nd  severity,  and  their  preponderance  was  so  great 
that  they  utterly  controlled  the  more  pacific  wishes^ 
of  the  viceroy. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  passed 
over  in  a  manner  which  shewed  that  the  people 
either  had  very  little  confidence  in  parliament, 
from  the  manner  in  which  members  were  returned, 
or  lhat  they  were  anticipating  results  of  a  different 
description,  and  towards  which  no  "parliament 
could  afford  them  aid.  Mr.  G rattan  declined 
accepting  any  seat,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
adopting  the  sentiments  upon  which  that  illustrious 
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patriot  had  decided  not  to  sit  in  parliament,  iden- 
tified his  yet  concealed  traitorous  intentions  with 
the  open  and  avowed  motives  of  Grattan.  The 
new  parliament  met,  according  to  proclamation, 
on  the  9th  January,  17$8,  and  Mr.  Foster  was 
re-elected  speaker.  Op  the  15th  his  excellency 
delivered  a  speech  from  the  throne.  It  continued 
to  sit  and  do  business,  but  SQ  little  interest  did 
the  public  take  in  their  proceedings  (agitated  as 
that  public  was  by  rumours  of  a  dreadful  com- 
^notion  pear  at  hand)  that  the  galleries  were 
wholly  deserted,  and  scarcely  sufficient  members 
attepded  to  make  a  house. 

Meanwhile  the  views  of  the  unionists  began  to 
display  themselves.  Jlepeatedly  disappointed  in. 
their  expected  succour  from  France,  it  became 
necessary  that  they  should  make  one  grand  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  they  had  originated  and 
fostered.  Many  parts  of  Leinster  and  Munster 
were  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  united  Irish- 
pien.  A  military  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  rebels,  detailed  instruc-r 
tions  were  given  tq  the  adjutant-generals,  and 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  several  colonels  for  their 
assiduity  in  embodying  and  organizing  the  people, 
^octurnal  insurrections  became  frequent.  The 
town  of  Cahir,  in  Tipperary,  was  invested  in  open, 
clay  by  a  party  of  800  meq,  chiefly  cavalry, 
They  searched  for  arms,  and  evacuated  it  without 
fqrther  molestation.  Murders  and  other  atroci- 
ties $roye  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the 
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counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Kilkenny, 
Carlow,  King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Kildare, 
and  Wicklow  into  garrison  towns  for  safety.     In 
this  state  of  tumult  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
some  excesses  were   committed  by  the  military, 
and  of  course  whenever  those  excesses  were  cen* 
sured   in   parliament  by  pretended  patriots,  the 
ministers  and  thfcir  friends  defended  them  as  in- 
evitable, if  not  absolutely  necessary.     Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie   was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  serving  in  Ireland,  but  he  soon  resigned, 
in  consequence  of   some  disagreement  between 
him  and  the  ministry  as  to  the  measures  which 
ought   to  be  pursued  by  the  military.     He  was 
strongly  disposed  to  employ  lenity  and  forbear- 
ance, while   government  were  as  strongly  deter- 
mined to  crush  the  monster  that  was  rearing  itself, 
by  force.     Vigorous  measures  were  indeed  indis- 
pensible.     The   leaders   of  the  union   had   been 
promised  succours  from  France  in  April,  but  it 
appears  the  directory  had  not  much  confidence  in 
their  traitorous  allies,   for  not  only  the  succours 
never  arrived,  but  it  was  never  intimated  to  the 
rebel  leaders  where  they  intended  to  land.     All 
was   premeditated   obscurity  on   their  part,  and 
unfounded  hope  on  that  of  the  Irish. 

At  this  time  (1798)  Mr.  Pelham,  secretary  to 
Lord  Camden,  resigned  his  situation  from  ill 
health,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  a  person  well  disposed  to  co-operate 
in  an  effectual  furtherance  of  all  the  measures 
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already  adopted  by  government.  These 
sures,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were  se- 
vere, yet  they  did  not  accomplish  their  object; 
for  the  complete  discovery  of  the  conspiracy 
and  the  conspirators  was  owing  to  the  virtue 
or  perfidy  (it  is  doubtful  which  epithet  it  merits) 
of  one  Thomas  Reynolds,  a  silk  rnercer  of 
Dublin,  and  a  catholic.  This  man  completely 
wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  and  in  the 
year  1797  was  appointed  a  colonel,  then  treasurer 
and  representative  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  and 
at  last  delegate  for  the  province  of  Leinster.  Hav- 
ing, settled  his  terms  with  Mr.  Cope,  a  Dublin 
merchant,  and  having  received  500  guineas  in 
hand,  he  gave  information  that  the  Leinster  dele- 
gates were  to  meet  at  Mr.  Oliver  Bond's  on  the 
12th  of  March,  to  concert  measures  for  an  im- 
mediate insurrection.  For  these  services  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  sum  of  50001.  and  a  yearly  pen- 
sion during  life  of  15001.  From  the  information 
of  Reynolds  the  thirteen  members  of  whom  the 
provincial  committee  of  Leinster  was  composed, 
were  arrested  on  the  12th  of  March  in  the  house 
of  Oliver  Bond,  in  Bridge-street,  by  William  Bel- 
lingham  Swan,  an  active  magistrate,  at  the  head 
of  twelve  Serjeants  disguised  in  coloured  clothes. 
Their  papers  also  were  seized,  and  on  the  same 
day  Messrs.  Emmett,  M'Neven,  Bond,  Henry 
Jackson,  Hugh  Jackson,  and  Sweetman,  were 
taken  into  custody.  Warrants  were  also  granted 
against  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Messrs. 
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M'Corrnick  and  Sampson  who,  having  notice, 
made  their  escape.  The  vacancies  made  by  these 
arrests  in  the.  councils  of  the  Union,  were  soon 
filled  by  new  elections;  and  to  prevent  despondency 
amons;  the  members  of  the  members  of  the  Union 
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in  general,  a  hand  bill  was  industriously  circu- 
lated in  which  were  announced  the  safety  of  the 
arrested,  a  tenfold  activity,  a  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  in  the  following  words,  a 
caution  against  precipitate  measures:  "  Again 
and  again,  we  warn  you  against  doing  the  work  of 
your  tyrants  by  premature,  by  partial,  or  divided 
exertion.  If  Ireland  shall  be  forced  to  throw 
away  the  scabbard,  let  it  be  at  her  own  time,  not 
at  theirs." 

After  this  seizure  of  the  delegates,  a  new  direc- 
tory was  chosen  which  soon  experienced  the  fate 
of  the  former.  Their  proceedings  were  disclosed, 
in  a  similar  manner,  by  one  who  pretended  to 
join  with  them  in  their  treasonable  purposes. 
This  was  a  Captain  Armstrong  of  the  King's 
County  Militia,  who  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
solely  with  the  view  of  disclosing  its  nature  and 
object  to  government. 

Now  began  the  awful  scene  of  civil  fury.  A 
proclamation  was  published,  on  the  30th  of  March,- 
announcing  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government,  and  declaring  that  orders  had 
been  issued  commanding  the  officers  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  to  employ  the  most  .summary  and 
effectual  measures  for  the  immediate  suppression 
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of  that  conspiracy,  and  for  disarming  the  rebels 
and  all  disaffected  persons.  On  the  3d  of  April, 
a  manifesto  was  issued  from  the  general's  head 
quarters,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kildare, 
requiring  them  to  surrender  their  arms  in  the 
space  of  ten  days,  threatening  in  case  of  non- 
compliance,  to  distribute  large  bodies  of  troops 
among  them  to  live  at  free  quarters,  promising 
reward  to  such  as  would  give  information  of  con- 
cealed arms  or  ammunition,  and  denouncing 
further  seventies  if  the  county  should  still  continue 
in  a  disturbed  state.  Similar  notices  were  given 
on  the  advance  of  the  military  into  each  county, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  the  troops  were 
quartered  on  the  houses  of  the  disaffected  or  sus« 
pected,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  supposed 
guilt  and  ability  of  the  owners.  Some  tenements 
were  burned,  while  many  individuals  were  daily 
scourged,  picketed,  or  otherwise  put  to  torture  to 
force  confessions  of  concealed  arms  or  plots* 
Various  other  excesses  were  committed.  Persons 
who  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion  or  private 
information,  were  sometimes  half-hanged,  or 
strangled  almost  to  death,  before  their  innocence 
or  guilt  could  be  ascertained  by  trial.  These 
calamities  every  one  must  deplore,  but  they  are 
incident  to  a  slate  of  civil  commotion,  where  nei* 
tlier  the  eye  of  authority,  nor  the  power  of  the 
law  can  always  be  effectual.  They  form  the  me- 
lancholy consequence  of  crime,  which,  when  ge- 
neral, often  devolves  punishment  upon  the  inno* 
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£ent;  for  what  can  stop  the  resentment  and  passions 
of  a  multitude  acting  from  public  .and  private 
feelings?  It  would  be  impossible  to  devise  any 
plan,  any  scheme  of  government,  any  degree  of 
vigilance  competent  to  restrain,  or  punish  unau- 
thorized excesses,  when  a  nation  is  agitated  and 
torn  by  internal  faction  and  open  rebellion.  In- 
dividuals may  complain,  and  with  justice  perhaps, 
of  personal  injuries  and  grievances  sustained;  but 
they  form  no  reproach  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  a  country  so  circumstanced.  They  only 
form  a  powerful  lesson  of  morality  to  the  people^ 
by  forcibly  shewing  what  are  the  inevitable  results 
of  seditious  tumult, 

Every  faction  has  its  symbol.  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead — Whig  and  Tory — Aristocrat  and 
Democrat — Guelph  and  Ghibbelme — Jacobin  and 
Royalist — have  been  the  fatal  designations,  in 
various  ages,  by  which  contending  parties  were 
known,  and  under  which  the  worst  crimes  have 
been  committed.  Ireland  was  not  without  her 
symbol  •  the  term  croppy  became  synonimous  with 
rebel,  and  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  every 
pe'rson  who  wore  his  hair  short  in  the  neck.  It 
had  been  considered  in  England  as  a  token  of  re- 
publicanism; but  in  Ireland  it  was  regarded  as 
indicative  of  active  rebellion,  and  many  innocent 
persons  fell  victims  to  the  inference.  Members 
of  the  Union,  had  also  adopted  green  from  the 
colour  of  the  shamrock,  and  this  was  another  fatal 
token  for  any  one  to  display.  A  barbarous  prao 
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tice  prevailed  of  applying  to  the  head  of  any  person 
wearing  short  hair,  caps  of  coarse  linen  or  strong 
brown  paper,  smeared  with  pitch  on  ihe  inside* 
which  in  some  instances  adhered  so  firmly  as  not 
to  be  disengaged  without  laceration  of  the  skin. 
The  rebels  retaliated,  however,  by  forcibly  seizing 
persons  of  loyal  demeanour,  cropping  their  Leads, 
and  thus  exposing  them,  in  return,  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pitched  cap. 

As  the  time  for  insurrection  fixed  by  the  con- 
spirators, of  which  the  government  was  fully  in- 
formed, approached,  the  arresting  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  became  an  object  of  vast  import- 
ance; because  of  his  military  skill,  capacity,  and 
courage.  lie  had  escaped  the  arrest  at  Bond's, 
on  the  12th  of  the  preceeding  March,  and  a  re- 
ward of  a  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  for 
his  apprehension.  On  the  Ipth  of  May,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  one 
Murphy,  a  featherman,  in  Thomas  Street.  Thither 
Major  Sirr,  attended  by  Justice  Swan,  captain 
tn  the  Revenue  corps*,  and  Captain  Ryan  of  the 
St.  Sepulchre's,  accompanied  by  eight  soldiers 
disguised,  repaired  in  coaches.  "  While  they 
wrre  posting  the  soldiers,"  says  Plowden,  "  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an 
escape,  Captain  Swan,  perceiving  a  woman  run- 
ning hastily  up  stairs,  for  the  purpose  as  he  sup- 
posed of  alarming  Lord  Fdward,  followed  her 
with  the  utmost  speed;  and,  on  entering  an  apart- 
n*eiit  found  Lord  Edward  lying  on  a  bed  in  his 
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dressing  jacket.  He  approached  the  bed  and  in- 
formed his  lordship  that  he  had  a  warrant  against 
him,  and  that  resistance  would  be  vain;  assuring 
him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  treat  him  with 
the  utmost  respect.  Lord  Edward  sprung  from 
the  bed  and  snapped  a  pistol  which  missed  fire,  at 
Captain  Swan ;  he  then  closed  with  him,  drew  a 
dagger,  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  hand,  and  dif- 
ferent wounds  in  the  body;  one  of  them,  under 
the  ribs,  was  deep  and  dangerous,  and  bled  most 
copiously.  At  that  moment  Captain  Ryan  entered, 
and  missed  fire  at  Lord  Edward,  with  a  pocket 
pistol;  on  which  he  made  a  lunge  at  him  with  a 
sword  cane  which  bent  on  his  ribs;  but  affected 
him  so  much  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed, 
and  Captain  Uyan  closing  with  him,  a  violent 
scuffle  ensued,  during  which  Lord  Edward  plunged 
the  dagger  into  his  side.  They  then  fell  on  the 
ground  where  Captain  Ryan  received  many  des- 
perate wounds;  one  of  which,  in  the  lower  part 
of  his  belly  was  so  large  that  his  bowels  fell  out 
on  the  floor.  Major  Sirr,  having  entered  the 
room,  saw  Captain  Swan  bleeding,  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward advancing  toward  the  door,  while  Captain 
Ryan,  weltering  in  blood  on  the  floor,  was  holding 
him  by  one  leg  and  Captain  Swan  by  the  other; 
he  therefore  fired  at  Lord  Edward  with  a  pistol, 
and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder,  on  which  he 
cried  out  for  mercy  and  surrendered  himself.  His 
lordship  was  then  conveyed  to  th«  castle.  Some 
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attempts  to  rescue  him,  were  defeated  by  the 
arrival  of  the  guards." 

On  the  nineteenth  and  twenty  first  of  the  same 
mouth,  other  arrests  of  conspirators  were  made, 
paiticularly  of  Henry  and  Jotm  Sheares.  brothers, 
both  barristers,  and  much  beloved  and  respected 
in  the  profession.  In  the  house  of  Henry,  in 
Baggot  Street,  in  the  hand  writing  of  John,  was 
found  a  proclamation,  intended  to  be  published 
after  the  capital  should,  have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  insurgents.  In  this  manifesto  very 
sanguinary  sentiments  were  expressed,  said  to  be 
provoked  from  the  rebel  directory,  by  the  severe 
measures  of  government.  The  former  members 
or'  the  directory,  (according  to  the  examinations 
of  Emmet,  before  a  committee  of  the  lords)  had 
intended  to  avoid  blood  shed  as  much  as  possible; 
to  seize  as  hostages,  men  of  property ;  and,  on 
the  accomplishment  of  a  revolution  to  banish  those 
who  should  prove  disaffected  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, allowing  to  their  wives  and  children  a  main- 
tenance out  of  their  properties. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  to  acquaint  him,  "  that  his  ex- 
cellency had  discovered  that  the  disaffected  in -the 
city  arid  neighbourhood  of  Duhlin  had  formed  a 
plan  of  possessing  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
present  week  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  seizing 
the  executive  government,  and  those  of  authority 
in  the  city.?>  On  the  22d  a  similar  communi? 
^cation  was  made  to  the  house  of  commons. 
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The  night  of  the  23rd  of  May  had  been  fixed 
for  the  time  of  insurrection.  The  plan  was  to 
commence  with  an  attack  on  the  camp  of  Le- 
baiinstown,  or  Laughlinstown  seven  miles  to  the 
South  of  Dublin.  Another  party  was  to  seize  the 
artillery  stationed  at  Chapelizod,  two  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  same,  in  an  hour  after.  Later, 
by  an  hour  and  a  half  was  to  be  the  simultaneous 
entrance  of  the  two  parties  into  the  metropolis,  to 
co-operate  with  a  third  by  whom  the  Castle  was  to 
be  surprised,  the  stoppage  of  the  mail  coaches,  on 
the  northern,  western,  and  southern  roads,  was 
to  be  the  signal  to  the  members  of  the  Union  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  rise  in  arms.  Not- 
withstanding the  late  discoveries  and  arrests,  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  explosion  which 
bad  been  so  long  maturing.  The  metropolis  how- 
ever,  was  so  guarded  at  every  post  as  to  prevent 
a  possibility  of  surprise:  the  guards  at  the  Castle 
were  trebled,  and  the  whole  city  converted  into  a 
besieged  garrison.  Troops  were  also  stationed 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  companies  of 
yeomen  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  new 
levies  without  uniform,  called  supplemeritaries, 

In  spite  of  all  .these  precautions,  however,  the 
expected  insurrection  took  place.  The  peasants 
in  the  districts  around  the  city  of  Dublin,  with- 
0ut  leaders,  with  scarcely  any  ammunition,  or 
other  arms  than  clumsy  pikes  and  a  few  guns  in 
l>ad  order,  rose  at  the  time,  appointed,  the  n.irbl 
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of   the  23rd    of  May,  and   so  far  acted  on  the 
original  scheme,   as  to  attempt,   by  simultaneous 
onsets,  the  surprisal  of    the  military  posts,   and 
the  preclusion  of  the  capital  from  external  suc- 
cour.    The  mail  coaches  were  destroyed  in  their 
progress  from  Dublin,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  to 
give  notice  to  their  confederates  of  hostilities  being 
commenced;  and  in  that  night  and  the   following 
day  several  skirmishes  took  place  with  small  parties 
of  the  royal  troops,  and  several  towns  were  at- 
facked  near  the  seat  of  government.     In  all  these 
skirmishes   the   insurgents  were  defeated,    except 
at  Dunboyne,  and  Barretstown  where  small  escorts 
\vere  surprised,  of  the  Reay  fenciblec  at  the  for- 
mer, and  of  the  Suffolk  fencibles  at  thelatter.  They 
\vere  also  repulsed  in  their  attempts  on  the  several 
towns  except  Prosperous  a  lately  improved  village 
in  the  county  of  Kilcjare,  intended  for  the  seat  of  a 
cotton  manufactory,  seventeen  miles  from  Dublin. 
Here  the  garrison  was  surprised,  the  barrack  fired, 
thirty-seven  soldiers  perished  in  the  flames  or  by 
the  pikes    of   the   assailants,  together  with  their 
commander,  Captain  Swayne,  of  the  North  Cork 
Militia,     On  the  same  morning  (the  24th)  en- 
gagements   took   place   at  Naas  and   Kilcullen. 
Lord  Gosforo1   commanded  in  the  former  place, 
and  being  apprised  of  the  intended  attack,  was 
enabled  by  timely  arrangements  to  repulse   them 
\vith  great  loss.     Many  were  taken  prisoners  and 
immediately  hanged.    The  attack  on  the  latter 
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place  was  equally  disastrous  to  the  rebels ;  but 
in  botli  these  skirmishes   the  king's   troops   lost 
niany  men  and  some  officers. 

Hostilities  were  now  openly  commenced  be- 
tween government  arid  the  rebels,  and  proclama- 
tions were  immediately  issued  by  General  Lake, 
(the  successor  of  Abercrombie  as  commander  of 
the  king's  forces)  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
and  by  the  viceroy.  The  purport  of  the  first  was 
to  notify  the  determination  of  the  general  to  use 
all  necessary  rigour,  and  to  command  persons  not 
in  military  uniforms,  (except  they  were  legislative 
or  magisterial  characters)  to  remain  within  their 
houses  from  nine  o'clock  at  night  till  five  in  the 
morning.  The  second,  required  all  persons  in 
Dublin,  possessing  registered  arms,  to  furnish  ex- 
act lists  of  them ;  and  those  who  had  not  registered, 
to  surrender  whatever  arms  or  ammunition  they 
possessed ;  and  every  house-keeper  to  affix  on  the 
outside  of  his  door  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  resident  in  his  house,  distinguishing 
grangers  from  those  who  made  actually  a  part  of 
his  family.  The  third  gave  notice  that  orders 
were  conveyed  to  all  his  majesty's  general  officers 
in  Ireland,  to  punish,  according  to  martial  law, 
by  death  or  otherwise,  as  their  judgment  should 
approve,  all  persons  acting,  or  in  any  manner 
assisting,  in  the  rebellion,  Government  continued 
to  increase  their  coercion,  and  it  is  said,  that 
"  pickettings,  strangling,  torturings,  and  floggings, 
to.  extort  confession^'  were  practised  under 
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very  eye  of  the  administration,  without  any  at- 
tempt on  its  part  to  check  measures  so  manifestly 
subversive  of  the  constitution.  Admitting  the 
charge  against  government  to  be  true,  it  remains 
to  be  shewn  that  milder  proceedings  would  as 
effectually  have  secured  the  peace  of  the  capital : 
and  as  to  the  outcry  raised  against  these  severities 
as  being  unconstitutional,  they  were  more  easily 
affirmed  to  be  eo,  than  proved  such.  The  con- 
stitution—-that  mysterious  and  convenient  word, 
which  every  demagogue  has  in  his  mouth  when 
treachery  is  in  his  heart,  and  ignorance  in  his 
mind — admirable  as  it  is  in  all  its  parts,  and  con- 
fessedly the  proudest  monument  of  human  wisdom 
which  the  history  of  mankind  presents — was 
framed  by  man,  a  fallible  and  limited  being,  who 
can  accomplish  much  for  present  blessings,  and 
a  little  for  future,  but  who  must  leave  still  more 
to  be  done  by  succeeding  generations.  The  con- 
stitution, (to  speak  as  indefinitely  as  its  factious 
admirers)  could  not  foresee  every  possible  case 
of  peril  and  delinquency  that  might  arise  in  the 
progress  of  time:  the  constitution  could  not  anti- 
cipate every  local  and  temporary  emergency; 
unless  it  had  been  formed  by  Omniscience  it  could 
not  know  all  the  thousand  contingencies,  all  the 
emergencies,  which  the  current  lapse  of  years  might 
produce.  Something,  even  in  the  wisest  scheme 
of  government  that  mere  man  can  establish,  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  and  the 
peculiar  necessities  of  great  conjunctures  will 
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sometimes  compel  a  minister,  however  reluctantly, 
to  resort  to  measures  which  in  better  times  would 
amount  to  treason  against  the  majesty  of  that 
constitution,  thus  inevitably  but  unwillingly  vio- 
lated. Before,  then,  the  severities  exercised  by 
the  Irish  government,  (admitting  the  most  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  them  to  be  true)  are  stigma- 
tized as  sanguinary  and  needless,  let  it  be  satis- 
factorily shewn  that  proceeedings  of  a  more,  lenient 
and  conciliatory  character  could  have  been  wisely 
and  safely  adopted.  If  this  cannot  be  shewn-, 
we  may  lament  the  needful  rigour  of  insulted 
power,  but  we  cannot  condemn  it. 

Several  unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  by  the 
rebels  on  the  24th  of  May,  namely,  at  Carlow, 
liacketstown,  Monastereven,  and  other  places. 
At  Dunboyne  and  Barretstovvn,  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage. The  most  s-erious  defeat  they  sustained 
was  on  the  £6th  of  May.  A  body  of  three  or 
four  thousand  had  posted  themselves  on  the  hill 
of  Tara,  where  they  were  attacked  and  defeated 
by  the  king's  troops,  which  discomfiture  was  of 
the  nibre  importance,  as  it  opened  the  communi- 
cation between  the  metropolis  and  the  northern 
counties.  Discouraged  by  these  and  other  defeats, 
some  of  the  rebels  began  to  wish  for  a  safe  retreat 
from  a  perilous  cause,  and  on  the  28th  General 
JJuncias  received  a  message  from  a  rebel  chief, 
.named  Perkins,  commanding  2000  men,  posted 
qn  an  eminence  near  the  Curragh,  that  his  men 
would  surrender  their  arms,  on  condition  of  their 
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being  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to  their 
habitations,  and  of  the  liberation  of  Perkins's 
brother  from  the  jail  of  Naas.  The  general  con- 
sulted the  castle,  and  the  terms  were  acceded 
to.  Thirteen  cart- loads  of  pikes  were  left  behind 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  severe  defeats 
of  the  insurgents,  the  rebellion  still  continued  to 
spread.  Almost  the  whole  county  of  Kildare 
was  in  a  state  of  open  revolt :  and  now  an  insur- 
rection burst  forth  with  fury  in  a  part  where  it 
was  least  expected.  The  county  of  Wexford  had 
not  been  otherwise  than  very  imperfectly  organized, 
and  many  of  its  catholic  inhabitants  had  addressed 
the  lord  lieutenant  through  Earl  Mountmorris, 
protesting  their  loyalty  and  pledging  themselves 
Jo  arm,  if  permitted,  in  defence  of  government, 
when  occasion  should  occur.  Hitherto,  the  en 
deavour  to  identify  the  terms  papist  and  rebel, 
Jiad  not  been  wholly  successful;  the  contest  there- 
fore had  not  assumed  a  decided  character  of  re- 
ligious \varfare.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  and 
leaders  of  the  rebels  were  protestants,  though, 
^s  the  mass  of  the  people  were  catholics,  the 
great  body  of  the  rebels  were,  of  course,  of  that 
religion.  The  great  and  prevailing  distinction, 
Jiitherto  acted  upon,  was  that  of  Orange  Men  and 
United  Irishmen;  the  respective  emblems  of  which 
were  orange  and  green  cockades.  It  was  natural 
therefore,  that  the  catholics  of  the  county  of 
Wexford  should  be  anxious  to  testify  their  loyalty; 
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but  their  anxiety  was  of  no  avail.  Whether,  in^ 
deed  the  spirit  of  insubordination  would  have 
manifested  itself  at  all  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
may  be  questioned  :  but  it  seems  agreed,  on  all 
hands,  that  the  injudicious  rigour  of  the  subor- 
dinate agents  of  government  certainly  tended  to 
hasten  that  event.  House  burnings,  stranglings 
and  the  lash,  exasperated  the  feelings  of  men  who 
were  perhaps  disposed  to  be  neutral,  if  not  ac^ 
tively  loyal;  but  when  they  found  that  virtue  and 
fidelity  enjoyed  no  immunity  over  vice  and 
treachery,  mere  self-defence  drove  them  to 
revolt. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause, 
the  standard  of  rebellion  was  hoisted  in  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  May,  by  John  Murphy,  coadjutor  or 
curate  to  the  parish  priest  of  Boulavogue,  a  man 
described  as  shallow  in  intellect,  fanatical  in  opi* 
nion,  and  ferocious  in  conduct.  In  the  county 
pf  Wexford  there  had  long  Existed  a  rivalry 
bordering  on  rancour,  between  the  protestants 
and  catholics.  The  commotion  was  sudden, 
violent,  and  extensive.  On  the  following  day, 
Whitsunday,  two  bodies  of  armed  men  appeared 
pn  the  hills  of  Oulart  and  KUthpmas:  the  former 
ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Wpxford,  the  latter 
pine  to  the  west  of  Gorey.  Their  numbers  in- 
creased rapidly,  from  the  reports  that  men 
were  shot  in  the  roads,  at  work  in  the  fields,  and 
even  in  their  houses,  unarrned  and  unoffending, 
by  straggling  parties  of  yeomen.  The  insurgents 
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on  Kilthomas  hill,  were  soon  dispersed  by  the 
fire  of  two  or  three  hundred  yeomen.  They 
killed  150  in  the  pursuit,  and  burned  a  hundred 
cabins,  and  two  Roman  catholic  chapels,  in  a 
march  of  seven  miles.  At  Oulart,  Father  Murphy 
commanded  :  A  detachment  of  the  North  Cork 
Militia,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Tooke,  dispersed  the 
rebels  at  first,  and  pursued  them  up  a  hill.  When 
they  arrived  nearly  at  the  summit,  about  three 
hundred  of  the  fugitives  rallied,  turned  round 
upon  their  breathless  pursuers,  and  with  the  loss 
of  only  three  killed  and  six  wounded  on  their  side, 
they  slew  the  whole  detachment,  except  the  lieut. 
colonel,  a  serjeant,  and  three  privates. 

Flushed  with  success,  while  the  country  round 
was  in  state  of  terror  and  distress,  not  easily  de- 
scribed, the  Tebels,  headed  by  .their  priestly  chief, 
marched  next  day  to  Camolin.  In  their  progress 
they  multiplied  their  numbers.  Here  they  found 
a  quantity  of  fire  arms  (800  in  number)  which 
had  been  sent  by  Earl  Mountmorris  for  his  yeoman's 
use.  This  was  a  formidable  accession  to  their 
strength.  They  next  proceeded  to  Ferns,  and 
afterwards  followed  the  fugitive  loyalists  to.Ennis- 
corthy.  They  appeared  before  this  place  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  about  7000  strong,  of 
whom  800  were  provided  with  fire  arms,  the  re- 
mainder carrying  pikes,  After  a  furious  but  ir- 
regular assault,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  yeomen  and  volunteers,  were  compelled 
to  retire,  and  they  retreated  towards  Wexford,  acr 
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companied  by  most  of  the  loyal  people  in  the 
place.  Enniscorthy  was  in  flames:  the  rebels,  for 
want  of  unanimity  in  their  councils,  undecided  how 
to  act.  At  length  they  resolved  to  attack  We x ford, 
already  a  scene  of  terror  and  confusion  from  the 
arrival  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  perception  of 
flames  and  smoke  extending  in  a  line  from  Wex- 
ford  to  Enniscorthy,  Three  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  Beau  champ  Bagenai  Harvey,  John  Henry 
Colclough,  and  Henry  Fitzgerald,  were  then  in 
prison,  arrested  upon  private  information.  The 
two  latter,  at  the  instance  of  some  officers,  under- 
took to  address  in  person  the  insurgents  at  Ennis- 
corthy, and  persuade  them  to  disperse.  The  rebels 
had  taken  post  at  Vinegar  Hill,  an  eminence  at 
whose  foot  stands  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  where 
they  had  formed  what  they  called  a  camp,  and 
whence  they  daily  garrisoned  the  town  by  an 
officer's  guard.  Here  they  were  found,  by  the 
two  gentlemen,  and  they  soon  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  retaining  Fitzgerald  as  a  leader,  and 
marching  to  Wexford.  Colclough  they  dismissed 
to  carry  the  information  of  their  resolves. 

To  detail  the  spoliations  and  excesses  com- 
mitted alternately  by  the  rebels  and  king's  troops, 
would  be  an  irksome,  and  not  a  very  necessary 
labour.  General  Fawcett,  who  commanded  in 
this  district,  advanced  to  Tagmon,  but  hearing 
that  his  van  guard  of  eighty  eight  men  had  been 
surprised  and  destroyed,  under  Three  Rocks  by 
the  rebels,  he  retreated  to  Duncannon.  It  was 
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now  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  evacuate  the 
town,  having  no  adequate  force  to  maintain  it 
against  the  rebels  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of 
General  Fawcett.  Harvey  (one  of  those  already 
mentioned  as  being  in  prison)  at  the  request  of 
the  officers,  wrote  a  letter  of  intreaty  to  the  rebels 
to  act  with  humanity  ;  and  two  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  Kichards,  members  of  a  yeomen  com- 
pany, undertook  the  dangerous  task  of  delivering 
this  letter,  and  announcing  to  the  insurgents  the 
surrendry  of  the  place.  The  retreat  immediately 
commenced,  but  in  a  very  disorderly  way.  Every 
one  went  whither  he  thought  the  safest,  and  allthc 
troops  evacuated  the  town  before  the  inhabitants 
were  apprised  of  it,  so  that  many  of  them  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels,  who  entered  in  a 
tumultuary  manner,  and  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented from  acts  of  cruelty  and  spoliation. 
Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
the  ships  that  were  in  the  harbour,  hoping  to 
escape  to  England :  but  all  returned,  except  two, 
when  summoned  by  boats  from  the  insurgents,  and 
relanded  their  passengers. 

Alternate  success  on  the  part  of  the  king's 
troops  and  the  rebels  now  took  place  in  various 
skirmishes.  The  former  prevailed  at  Ballycannoo 
and  at  Newtownbarry :  the  latter  defeated  a  small 
force  under  Colonel  Walpole  (a  relation  of  Lord 
Cainden,  and  described  as  more  fond  of  dress 
than  tactics,  being  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white 
charger,  in  full  uniform  and  plumage)  and  took 
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three  pieces  of  artillery.     They  next  advanced 
to  New  Ross,  in  two  bodies,  one  under  the  com- 
mand of  Edward  Roche,   on  the  north,  and  ano- 
ther still  more  formidable  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Harvey,  penetrated   to  the  south  west.     The 
conquest  of  New  Ross  would   have  opened  the 
communication  with  the  disaffected  in  the  counties 
of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  in  which  many  thou- 
sands were  supposed  ready  to  rise  in  arms  at  the 
appearance  of  their  successful  confederates.    The 
possession  of  the  town  was  obstinately  contested 
for    ten    hours  :   sometimes  the   rebels  prevailed : 
but  intent  oil  plunder,  and  intoxicated,  they  were 
a^ain  repulsed:  then  they  rallied,  regained  their 
former    ground,    again    devoted    themselves    to 
plunder,  were  again  driven  back,  and  finally  the 
king's    troops  retained   possession   of    the  place. 
Lord  Mountjoy,  who  commanded  the  Dublin  Mi- 
litia, fell  early  in  the  day. 

The  fugitive  rebels  who  fled  from  this  contest, 
shewed  that  they  were  dastardly  enough  to  wreak 
upon  helpless  persons  that  savage  ferocity  of 
character  which,  but  for  want  of  courage,  they 
would  have  inflicted  upon  their  armed  opponents. 
In  the  dwelling  house  and  barn  of  Mr.  King  of 
Scullabogue,  at  the  foot  of  Carrickburn  moun- 
tain, a  number  of  loyalists  of  both  sexes,  among 
whom  were  at  least  seven  catholics,  were  confined, 
collected  from  the  neighbouring  country  as  hos- 
tages for  the  safety  of  such  rebels  as  should  be- 
come prisoners  to  the  royalists.  Urging  that  the 
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bearer  of  their  flag  of  truce  had  been  shot,  that 
the  prisoners  of  their  party  had  been  massacred 
at  Dunlavin  and  Carnew,  by  the  royal  troops,  and 
that  a  similar  scene  was  now  acted  in  Ross,  they 
forced  the  guard,  shot  thirty-seven  confined  in 
the  dwelling  house,  and  setting  fire  to  the  barn 
caused  all  who  were  within  it  to  perish  in  the 
flames.  About  one  hundred  persons  were  thus 
cruelly  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  these  un- 
relenting savages. 

After  some  days  of  comparative  inactivity,  the 
rebels  marched  northward,  with  a  view  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  insurgents  of  Wicklow  in  an  attack 
upon  Acklow.  This  post,  it  is  said,  they  miglit 
have  seized  any  day,  through  the  negligence  and 
misconduct  of 'government,  except  that  on  which 
they  attempted  it,  when  fortunately  a  reinforce- 
ment of  royal  troops,  under  Colonel  Skerret,  ar- 
rived in  the  garrison.  Had  this  not  been  the  case, 
and  the  rebels  had  been  successful  they  might 
have  continued  their  course  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  capital,  where  numerous  bodies  of 
the  disaffected  were  remaining  only  till  such  a 
signal  should  give  them  courage  to  avow  them- 
selves. Luckily,  however,  they  were  defeated, 
before  Acklow,  with  the  loss  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  immediately  retreated  back  to 
Corey.  "  The  importance  of  this  repulse,"  says 
Mr.  Gordon,  "  can  be  fully  appreciated  >  only  by 
those  who  know  in  what  state  the^country  then  was, 
the  general  indiscipline  then  prevalent  in  the  royaj 
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army  here,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  capital 
would  have  been  exposed,  if  the  insurgents  had 
gained  Arklow  and  followed  the  blow." 

Turning  with  horror  from  the  dreadful  scenes 
of  murder  committed  in  Wexford,  chiefly  under 
the  direction,  and  entirely  at  the  instigation  of  an 
"  infuriate  monster  of  the  name  of  Dixon,  a  cap- 
tainxof  a  trading  vessel/'  we  shall  hasten  to  bring 
the  account  of  this  calamitous  period  to  a  close. 
The  north  had  hitherto  remained  quiet:  not  be- 
cause disaffection  did  not  prevail,  but  because  the 
disaffected  wanted  an  organised  system  of  action, 
and  were  waiting  to  know  what  success  had   at- 
tended the  southern  rebels.     Consequently,  when 
they  heard   of  the  proceedings  in  Wexford,  and 
of  the  three  victories  gained  in  succession  over 
the  royal  army,  a  rising  spirit  of  insubordination 
began  to  shew  itself  in   the  vicinity  of  Antrim. 
A  considerable  number  assembled  on  the  7th  of 
June,    but  were  dispersed   by  the  troops  under 
General  Nugent,   with  the  loss  of  near  two  hun- 
dred men.     Unsuccessful  attempts  were  also  made 
by  small  parties  at  Larne,  Ballymena,  and  Bally- 
castle  :  but  the  insurgents  were  given  to   under- 
stand, that  the  rest  of  the  northerns  would  not 
second  their  efforts,   because  they  had  received 
intelligence  that  the  war  in  the  south  had  assumed 
a  completely  religious  complexion,  and  the  pro- 
testants  justly  feared  that  if  they  assisted  the  ca- 
tholics in  overthrowing  the  government,  the  next 
overthrow   would   be    their    own,   whenever 
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former  should  obtain  a  sufficient  ascendency.  A 
lucky  conviction  this,  on  the  pr otestant  mind,  as 
an  effectual  co-operation  between  the  north  and 
south  must  have  ended  in  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  royal  authority:  the  mal-contents  (who 
were  mostly  protestants)  however  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  further  warfare;  and  breaking,  throw- 
ing away,  or  surrendering  their  weapons,  dis- 
persed to  their  several  homes.  Partial  insurrec- 
tion also  shewed  itself  in  the  county  of  Down; 
and  an  action  between  some  insurgents  and  the 
royal  troops  took  place  at  Ballynahinch;  in  the 
demesne  of  Lord  Moira.  They  amounted  to 
about  4000,  but  were  soon  dispersed,  and  finally 
separated  from  the  same  motives  as  had  in- 
fluenced the  disaffected  in  Antrim.  Some  of  the 
leaders  were  executed. 

The  abandonment  of  rebellion  in  the  northern 
province,  while  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  small 
exception,  remained  in  a  state  of  quiet,  left  the  in- 
surgents in  the  county  of  Wexford,  to  contend  almost 
alone  against  the  royal  troops.  The  town  of  Wex- 
ford was  the  prime  seat  of  rebellion  in  the  south.  It. 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  rebel  force  from 
the  30th  of  May  to  the  2 1st  of  June,  during  which 
time  it  was  the  scene  of  many  horrors.  Since  their 
repulses  at  Ross  and  Arklow,  they  were  reduced 
to  defensive  warfare,  and  could  only  hope  to 
maintain  some  posts  until  forces  should  arrive  to 
their  assistance  from  France.  During  this  period, 
Vinegar  Hill,  with  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  at  its 
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foot,  became  the  scene  of  the  most  dreadful  but- 
cheries. Horrors  and  incessant  apprehensions  of 
death,  attended  the  hapless  protestants,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  A  few  were  assassin- 
ated on  the  spot,  where  they  were  caught,  but 
most  of  them  were  dragged  to  Vinegar  Hill,  where, 
after  a  sham  trial,  and  often  without  even  the 
form  of  such  a  trial,  they  were  shot  or  transfixed 
with  pikes:  many  lashed,  or  otherwise  barbar- 
ously treated  before  their  final  execution. 

This  state  of  tumult,  bloodshed  and  insubor- 
dination could  not  long  continue.  It  was  neces- 
sary it  should  u^  brought  to  a  conclusion  either 
by  the  vigour  of  government,  or  the  ascendancy 
of  the  insurgents.  Accordingly  on  the  21st  of 
June,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  a  royal  force  of 
at  least  1 3,000  effective  men,  with  a  formidable  train 
of  artillery,  was  to  commence  an  attack  from  all 
quarters  at  once  on  the  great  station  of  Vinegar  Hill, 
where  probably  were  posted  20,000  of  the  rebels: 
but  these  were  almost  wholly  destitute  of  ammu- 
nition. The  attack  began  with  the  firing  of  cannon 
and  mortars.  All  the  divisions  were  at  their  re* 
ipective  posts,  except  that  of  General  Needham, 
who  either  from  neglect  or  accident,  did  not  arrive 
at  his  appointed  position  till  nine,  when  the  busi- 
ness was  over.  T[he  rebels,  after  sustaining  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  fled  through  the  passage  which  lay 
open  from  the  non-arrival  of  General  Needham. 
The  commonly  entertained  opinion  is,  that  this 
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opening;  had  been  designedly  left  by  the  general  for 
the  enemy's  retreat,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dreadful 
slaughter  that  might  have  ensued  had  the  rebels 
found  themselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  If  so? 
policy  and  humanity,  dictated  the  arrangement, 
but  if  it  arose  from  negligence,  much  censure 
would  attach  to  General  Need  ham  *.  The  fugitive 
rebels  directed  their,  course  towards  Wexford. 
They  left  behind  them  a  quantity  of  rich  plunder, 
with  thirteen  pieces  of  ordinance.  The  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  king's  forces  was  inconsiderable. 

The  royal  troops  obtained  possession  of  Wex- 
ford on  the  same  day  as  Enniscorthy.  General 
Moore,  at  the  head  of  about  1200  men  had,  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th  been  intercepted  by  an 
army  of  five  or  six  thousand  led  from  Three  Rocks 
by  Philip  Roche,  at  Goff 's  bridge  near  the  church 
qf  Horetown.  A  smart  contest  ensued,  in  which 
the  rebels  were  defeated.  Joined  by  two  regi- 
ments under  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  army  took  post 
gn  the  field  .of  battle,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  was  proceeding  to  Taghmon,  when  two  gen- 
tlemen arri-ved  with  proposals  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Wexford,  to  surrender  the  town  on  condition 
that  their  lives  and  properties  should  be  guar- 
anteed by  his  majesty's  generals.  Moore  for- 
warded these  proposals  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
(General  Lake)  who  returned  for  answer,  that  no 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  General  Lake's  design  to  oblige 
•  the  whole  multitude  to  surrender,  and  thus,  put  an  end  to  th» 
rebellion;  a  wise  measure  if  it  liad  beerr  practicable-. 
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terms  could  be  granted  to  rebels  in  arms  ;  but 
that  the  deluded  multitude  might  have  peace  aad 
protection,  when  their  arms  and  leaders  should 
have  been  delivered  into  his  hands.  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  Colonel  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  who 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  town,  promised  them  full 
security  if  they  complied  with  those  conditions. 

The  insurgents  were  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  by  their  chiefs  to  quit  the  town.  They  dividect 
themselves  into  two  bodies;  one,  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche,  marched  into  the 
barony  of  Forth,  and  encamped  that  night  at 
Sledagh;  the  other,  under  the  conduct  of  Messrs. 
Fitzgerald,  Perry,  and  Edward  Roche,  proceeded 
over  the  bridge  to  Peppard's  Castle,  where  they 
took  their  station  for  that  night.  When  General 
Lake,  arrived  at  Wexford  on  the  22d,  he 
found  General  Moore,  in  possession  of  it 
Many  persons  who  remained,  upon  the  faith  of 
Lord  Kingsborough's  assurances  of  safety,  were 
Immediately  apprehended  and  suffered  death. 
Philip  Roche,  likewise,  coming  alone  to  Wexford 
to  settle  with  his  majesty's  generals  the  manner  in 
which  his  troops  were  to  surrender  and  disperse, 
was  seized,  maltreated  in  a  manner  quite  shock- 
ing to  humanity  *,  and  committed  to  prison, 

*  He  was  instantly  dragged  from  his  horse,  and  in  the  mo&t 
ignominious  manner  taken  up  to  the  camp  on  the  Windmill 
HilH,  pulled  by  the  hair,  kicked,  buffetted,  and  at  length  hauled, 
down  to  the  gaol  in  such  a  condition  as  scarcely  to  be  re- 
cognized. 
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These  acts  of  apparent  perfidy  had  an  injurious 
effect.  His  followers,  as  soon  as  the^were  made 
acquainted  with  his  fate,  regarding  their  case  as 
desperate,  marched  away  to  the  county  of  Carlow, 
under  the  conduct  of  John  Murphy,  the  priest 
who  had  first  raised  the  flag  of  insurrection  in  the 
county  of  Wexford. 

The  great  system  of  rebellion,  however,  as  it- 
it  had  been  originally  organized  was  now  broken 
up,  and  though  a  few  skirmishes  took  place  be- 
tween the  insurgents  and  the  royal  troops,  and 
many  barbarities  were  committed  especially  by  the 
former,  nothing  like  a  general  or  vigourous  course 
of  operations  was  proceeded  upon.     Reduced  in 
their  numbers,    and   hunted  in  every  quarter  by 
various  bodies  of  royal  troops,  they  made  a  flying 
march  in  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Meath,  Louth, 
and  Dublin,  skirmishing  with  such  parties  of  the 
Icing's  forces  as  overtook  or  intercepted  them,  and 
bearing  the  various   hardships  of  their  peculiar 
warfare  with  an  amazing   strength  of  body,   and 
a  vigour  of  mind  well  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
With  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Wexfordian  in- 
surgents the  rebellion  was  terminated;    but  the 
fatal  consequences  to  those  concerned  in  it,  did 
I .ot  so  soon  end. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Lord  Cormvallis  succeeds  Earl  Camden  as  vice- 
roy— Change  of  measures  introduced — An  act 
of  amnesty  passed — Many  of  the  chief  conspira- 
tors admitted  to  a  capitulation  with  government 
— Acts  of  attainder  against  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald^ 
Cornelius  Grogan,  and  Bagenal  Harvey — In- 
vasion of  Ireland  by  the  French — Land  at  Kll- 
lala — Account  of  their  proceedings — Frustrated 
in  their  hopes — Parliament  prorogued — In- 
crease of  the  Orange  system,  and  by  what 
means. 

J.T  was  thought  necessary  by  the  government  at 
home,  that  some  change  should  be  adopted  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  at  this 
imminent  and  perilous  crisis.  Earl  Camden  was 
therefore  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  who  assumed  the  civil  government 
and  supreme  military  command  (a  unipn  which  it 
was  found  requisite  to  make  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual) on  the  21st  June,  1798.  "  This  appoint- 
ment," says  Mr.  Plowden,  "  was  under  Providence 
the  salvation  of  Ireland."  It  was  a  special  in- 
struction to  his  lordship  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
by  moderation,  and  to  check  the  ferocity  of  the 
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Orange  system  by  firmness.  On  the  28th  of  June 
General  Lake  was  recalled  from  Wexford,  and 
General  Hunter  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  first 
prominent  act  of  the  marquis,  to  close  the  system  of 
blood  and  terror  which  had  been  hitherto  acted  upon, 
was  a  proclamation  authorising  his  majesty's  ge- 
nerals to  give  protection  to  such  insurgents  as, 
being  simply  guilty  of  rebellion,  should  surrender 
their  arms,  abjure  all  unlawful  engagements,  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  The  full 
sanction  of  law  was  given  to  this  measure  by 
a  message  from  his  excellency  to  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  1 7th  July,  signifying  his  majesty's 
pleasure  to  that  effect;  and  an  act  of  amnesty 
\va?  accordingly  passed  in  favour  of  all  engaged 
in  the  rebellion,  who  had  not  been  leaders,  who 
had  not  committed  manslaughter  except  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  wiho  should  comply  witty  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  proclamation** 

His  arrival,  however,  could  not  immediately 
close  the  system.  Trials  by  court-martial,  and 
executions  in  the  usual  manner,  proceeded  at 
\Vexford  immediately  after  its  surrendering,  and 
several  men  suffered  as  leaders  of  rebellion.  Theij* 
names  and  sufferings  need  not  be  recorded. 

The  act  of  amnesty  being  passed,  the  surviving 
chief  leaders  were  admitted  to  a  capitulation  by 
government,  partly  through  the  interference  of 

*  James  Capper  Tandy  and  about  thirty  others,  mostly 
fugitives  in  France,  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this 
act. 
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Counsellor  Dobbs.  That  gentleman  w-as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  he  went,,  along  with  the 
sheriff,  to  the  prison  in  which  Mr.  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor was  confined,  on  the  24th  July.  He  had  with 
him  a  paper  signed  by  70  state  prisoners,  pur- 
porting to  give  such  information  as  was  in  tneir 
power,  of  arms,  ammunition,  their  schemes  of 
warfare,  the  internal  regulations,  and  foreign  ne- 
gotiations of  the  united  Irishmen,  provided  the 
liv.es  of  Messrs.  Bond  and  Byrne  should  be  spared. 
The  paper  or  contract  further  engaged,  that  they 
.were  not  to  implicate  any  person  whatever  by 
pame  or  description ;  that  they  should  emigrate  to. 
some  country  particularised  by  mutual  agreement; 
and  that  they  should  give  security  for  their  not 
passing  into  the  territories  of  any  state  at -war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  for  their  not  returning  to  Ire- 
}and  without  the  permission  of  government.  Oliver 
^Bond,  though  under  sentence  of  death,  was  in- 
cluded in  this  capitulation,  but  he  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  prison.  Several  principals  of  the 
union,  particularly  O'Connor,  Emmett,  M'Nevin, 
and  Samuel  Nelson,  gave  details  on  oath,  in  their 
examinations  before  the  secret  committee  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  in  wkose  Reports,  pub--? 
lished  by  authority  of  government,  is  contajogfj  a 
mass  of  information  concerning  the  conspiracy. 
Whatever  were  the  original  terms  of  the  contract, 
or  by  whatever  subsequent  events  the  contractors 
were  influenced  or  affected,  15  principal  conspi- 
fators  were  detained  in  prison  during  the  conti- 
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nuance  of  the  war  with  France;  and  in  a  pamphlet, 
styled  a  Letter  from  Arthur  O'Connor  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  dated  from  prison,  Jan.  4,  1799,  that 
minister  is  directly  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
contract.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  charge, 

O     ' 

as  it  has  never  been  repelled  by  the  accused,  must 
be  determined  by  the  probabilities  of  the  thing 
itself,  and  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  writer. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  state  of  the 
country,  the  parliament  continued  to  sit  from  time 
to  time,  as  exigencies  required.  On  the  17th  of 
July  the  attorney-general  brought  forward  a  bill 
for  the  attainder  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Cor- 
nelius Grogan,  and  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey, 
deceased ;  for  which  purpose  several  witnesses 
were  heard  at  the  bar.  Similar  proceedings  were 
also  had  in  the  house  of  lords.  This  act  of  se- 
verity and  supplementary  vengeance  upon  the 
unoffending  widow  and  orphan  appeared  to  many 
rather  the  posthumous  issue  of  the  late,  than  the 
genuine  offspring  of  the  present  system  *.  A  bill 
also  passed  for  granting  compensation  to  such  of 
his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  as  had  sustained  losses 
in  their  property  in  consequence  of  the  late  re- 
bellion, and  commissioners  were  named  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  The  sum  total  of  the  claims 

*  Curran  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the,  pojnmons  in  behalf 
of  the  widow  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald,  (a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,)  and  part  of  his  pathetic  appeal  may  be  seen  in. 
Appendix,  No.  VII. 
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amounted  to  one  million  and  twenty-three  thou- 
sand pounds,  of  which  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  belonged  to  the  county  of  Wexford.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  though  the  estimates 
were  in  some  cases  above,  yet  in  others  they  were 
below  the  real  loss  sustained  by  at  least  one-third. 
Probably  the  whole  detriment  may  not  have  fallen 
short  of  three  millions. 

While  the  viceroy  was  actively  engaged  in  plans 
for  putting  the  military  force  into  such  a  train  that 
,it  might  be  speedily  assembled  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  where  expediency  should  require,  intel- 
ligence arrived  of  a  French  invasion.  Happily, 
however,  for  the  interests  and  safety  of  Ireland, 
perhaps  of  the  British  empire,  the  French  govern- 
ment, at  this  time,  was  guided  by  men  of  feeble 
character,  incapable  of  taking  a  decided  part  at 
this  momentous  crisis.  They  suffered  the  period 
\vhen  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion  to 
pass  by  without  affording  any  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents; and  now,  when  it  was  quelled  by  the  firm- 
ness of  government,  they  dispatched  an  incon- 
siderable force  thither,  from  whose  co-operation 
no  important  results  could  possibly  flow.  They 
landed  at  Killala  on  the  22d  of  August,  1798, 
under  the  command  of  General  Humbert.  They 
entered  the  bay  under  English  colours,  and 
the  feint  succeeded  so  well  that  two  sons  of  the 
Bishop  of  Killala,  who  had  thrown  themselves 
|nto  a  fishing-boat,  \vere  presently  surprised  to 
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find  themselves  prisoners*.  Humbert  was 
of  those  revolutionary  generals  who  had  risen 
from  ignorance  and  poverty  to  affluence  and  com- 
mand; yet,  though  he  could  scarcely  write  his 
name,  he  was  an  excellent  officer,  prompt  in  his. 
movements^  and  decisive  in  his  operations.  He 
had  been  second  in  command  to  Hoche,  when 
the  ill-fated  expedition  sailed  to  Bantry-Bay. 

When  the  French  landed,  the  whole  armed 
force  of  this  place  did  not  exceed  50  men,  and 
they  were  all  protestants.  They  fled,  after  a  vain 

• 

attempt  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French  van, 
guard,  leaving  two  of  their  party  dead,  and  21 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  their  officers.  On 
the  following  day  a  detachment  of  the  French 
advanced  towards  JJallina,  seven  miles  to  the  south 
©f  Killala,  defeated  the  picket  guards,  and  took 
possession  of  that  town  on  the  night  of  the  24th, 
the  garrison  of  which  retired  to  FoxfoixL  ten 

O  i 

miles  further  to  the  south. 

"  '  * 

Though  the  military  arrangments  of  the  vice- 
roy were  not  completed,  a  force  more  than  suffi- 
cient, at  least  in  appearance,  was  quickly  dis- 
patched to  the  point  of  attack.  On  the  25th  Ge- 
neral Hutchinson  arrived  at  Castlebar  from  Gal* 
way,  where  he  was  joined  on  the  following  night 
by  General  Lake,  the  chief  commander  in  the 
General  Humbert  marched  to  oppose  these 


. 

*  The  Bishop  of  Killalu  (Dr.  Stock)  wrote  an  interesting 
and  authentic  narrative  of  this  transaction. 
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troops.     His  force  consisted  of  800  French,   fa- 
tigued   and   sleepless,  'and  about  1000  Irish  pea- 
sants who  had  joined   his  standard.     He  had  no 
other  artillery  than   two  small  curricle  guns.     To 
him  was   opposed   an  army  fresh  and  vigourous, 
advantageously  posted,  with  a  well-served  train  of 
14  cannons.     The  number  of  this  army  lias  been 
variously  stated,   from  6(300  to  IIO'O;  the  lowest 
computation    consistent   at   all   with    probability 
amounts  to  2300,   hut  it  is   thought  by  a  writer 
likely  to  know  the  truth,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon)' 
that   it   exceeded   at   least   30(K).     The    Trench 
leaders-  of  course  concluded  that  nothing  was  left 
for  them  but  a  surrender  to  such  a  superiority. 
They  made  an  attack,  however,    on  the  enemy's 
flank,  and  such  a  disgraceful  panic'k  seized  the 
royal  troops  that  they  hastily  fled  in  all  directions, 
leaving  their   artillery    and    ammunition    behind 
them.     They  ran-  80  miles  in  <27  Hours  !  nor  did' 
they  stop  till  they  rcakht3d:Athlone:     Perhaps  in- 
deed they  would  nbt  have  halted  here,  had  they 
not  been  met  by  the  viceroy  in  person,   w'ho  was 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  d'-ahgers  attending 
this  invasion  upon  the  close  of  a  rebellion,  that  he 
kft  the  capital  in  order  to  conduct,   himself,  the 
military  operations.     When  he  arrived  at  Athlone' 
he  was  informed,  by  many  who  had  fled  from  the 
.field  of  battle,  that  the  French  had  pursued  the 
army  of  General  Lake  to .Tfuam,  driven  it  thence, 
and  seized  that  post.     In   fact,  they  had  never 
moved  further  in  that  line  than  Castlebar. 
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The  motions  of  the  main  army  immediately 
under  the  personal  command  of  the  viceroy  were 
calculated  to  cover  the  country,  to  intimidate  the 
abettors  of  rebellion  and  to  afford  an  opportunity 
of  rallying  to  any  smaller  bodies  of  troops  which 
might  be  defeated.  After  several  blight  skirmishes, 
for  none  3eserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  the  French 
troops  found  themselves  so  surrounded  at  Bally- 
namuck  that  after  an  ineffectual  resistance  they 
all  surrendered,  while  the  peasantry  who  had 
joined  them  and  to  whom  quarter  was  denied, 
fled  in  dismay.  They  were  about  1500  in  number, 
five  hundred  of  whom  were  killed  by  their  pur- 
suers. The  troops  of  Humbert  were  found,  after 
their  surrender  to  consist  of  748  privates,  and 
ninety  six  officers.  Thus,  his  loss  appears  to  have 
been  256  from  his  first  landing  in  Ireland. 

Though  the  French  aid  was  thus  annihilated, 
rebellion  in  a  very  diminutive  shape  continued  to 
shew  itself  in  the  west:  but  by  vigourous  mea- 
sures immediately  adopted,  it  was  finally  sup- 
pressed. Killala,  which  had  been  thirty  two  days 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  was  taken  by 
storm  from  the  insurgents  who  defended  it  under 
the  command  of  a  French  officer;  and  thus  ter- 
minated another  effort  on  the  part  of  France  to 
revolutionize  Ireland.  The  little  army  of  Hum- 
bert, however,  was  only  intended  as  the  vanguard 
of  a  more  formidable  preparation  which  happily 
sailed  too  late  to  be  of  any  effect.  In  the  interim, 
a  brig  from  France  arrived  at  the  little  isle  of 
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Rutland,  near  the  north  west  coast  of  Donegal, 
yn  the  16th  of  September  and  landed  its  crew. 
Among  these  was  James  Napper  Tandy,  well 
known  as  an  active  personage  in  the  system  of 
United  Irishmen,  and  now  bearing  the  title  of 
general  of  brigade  in  the  French  service.  In- 
formed of  the  surrendery  of  Humbert's  troops, 
and  unable  to  excite  by  their  manifestoes  an  in- 
surrection in  that  quarter,  they  reirnbarked  and 
abandoned  the  shores  of  Ireland.  Tandy  was 
afterwards  arrested  at  Hamburgh  by  some  British 
agents;  and  though  the  laws  of  neutrality  were 
thus  flagrantly  violated,  yet  the  Emperor  of 
Russia's  authority  was  used  to  intimidate  the 
Hamburghers  into  an  acquiescence.  Tandy  was 
tried  at  Lifford,  at  the  spring  assizes  for  1801,  he 
pleaded  guilty;  was  condemned;  was  pardoned 
as  to  life;  emigrated  to  France,  and  died  there 
soon  after. 

At  length,  on  the  1 1  th  of  Oct.  the  principal 
French  armament  appeared  near  the  coast  of 
Donegal.  It  consisted  of  one  ship  of  the  line 
named  the  Hoche,  and  eight  frigates,  with  four 
or  five  thousand  soldiers.  They  were  prevented 
from  landing,  and  on  the  next  day  were  pursued, 
and  overtaken  by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  An 
engagement  ensued.  The  Hoche  was  captured, 
the  frigates  made  sail  to  escape,  but  six  were  taken 
in  the  chase.  Another  squadron  of  three  frigates, 
with  3000  men  for  land  service,  destined  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  former,  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Killala  on  the  27th  of  the   same  month:  but  on 
the  appearance  of  some  hostile  ships,  set  sail  with 
precipitation    homeward    and    escaped    pursuit. 
Theobald   Wolfe  Tone,  who  had   rendered  him- 
self so   conspicuous  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Irish  union,  was  found  on  board  the  Hoche  when 
captured  by  Admiral  Warren.     He  was  tried  by  a 
court  martial  in  the  capital  and  found  guilty.     He 
rested  his  defence  upon  being  a  denizen  of  France, 
Condemned  to- death,  he  requested  the  indulgence 
of  being  shot  as  a  soldier,  instead  of  being  hung 
as  a  felon.     It  was  refused,  and  he  cut  his  throat 
in  prison,  of  which  he  died  on  the  29th  of  Nov. — 
The  \tfou rid  was  not  thought  mortal.     Before  his 
death  a  motion  was  made  in  his  majesty's  court 
of  king's  bench,  then  sitting,   to  arrest  execution, 
grounded  on  an  affidavit  sworn  by  the  father  of 
the  prisoner,  that  he  had  been  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  die,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
before  a  court  martial,   though  he  did  not  belong 
to  his  majesty's  army,  while  his  majesty's  court  of 
king's  bench  was  sitting,  before  which  the  prisoner 
might  have  been  tried  in  the  ordinary  way.     Mr, 
Currati,  moved  for  an  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up 
the  prisoner  hist  ant  er  which  was  granted-    but  he 
could  not  be  removed  into  court  without  danger 
of  instant  death.     The  return   of  the  writ  of  hct- 
Leas  corpuv,  was  postponed  for  some  day?,  during 
which  he  died,     "  Thus  ignormniousty  ended  a 
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man,"  says  Mr.  Plowden,  "  whose  qualities  and 
talents,  if  rightly  directed,  would  have  graced  ther 
noblest  cause." 

On  the  36th  of  October,  parliament  "was  pro- 
rogued in  the  usual  form  and  his  excellency  de- 
livered a  very  interesting  speech. 

We  are  now  approaching  to  that  period,  which 
produced  an  incorporate  union  between  the  two 
countries.  It  was  in  the  special  commission  front 
the  British  cabinet  to  Marquis  Cornwallis  to  bring 
about  that  measure:  and  before  we  enter  upon 
the  discussions  which  the  question  produced,  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  peruse 
a  curious  document  relative  to  a  union  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  seventeenth  century*  It 
is  extracted  from  a  rare  publication,  the  Miscel- 
lanea Aulica. 


A  Proposal  of  several  Officers  and  other  Gentle- 
men of  English  Extraction  in  IRELAND,  for  an 
Union  of  that  Kingdom  with  ENGLAND. 

His  majesties  good  subjects  of  Ireland,  upon 
the  hearing  of  a  proposal  not  long  since  made  for 
the  uniting  England  and  Scotland,  with  all  obe- 
dience and  submission,  humbly  conceive  it  a  means 
conducible  thereto;  if  the  like  union  of  England 
and  Ireland^  under  one  legislative  power  assembled 
in  one  parliament,  might  be  resettled  de  jure,  in 
some  thing  the  like  manner  as  it  was  formerly 
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de  factOy  to  the  facilitating  his  majesties  gracious 
government  of  both  kingdoms,  dissolving  of  many 
intricate  difficulties,  taking  away  much  of  the  root 
of  difference  and  discord  between  the  now  many 
parties  in  his  majesties  said  kingdoms,  and  strength- 
ening his  hands  against  all  opposers  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


The  grievances  for  want  of  Union. 

1.  The  judges  are  not  agreed  whether  laws  made 
in  England  (since  Poynhtg's  law)  do  bind  Ire- 
land, though  it  be  named  in  them;  so  that  irn- 
bezzling,  raising,    and    abusing    records,     too 
often  practised,  is  not  felony  there,  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

2.  The  judges  also  are  not  agreed  how  the  acts 
17  and  18  Car.  I.  made  in  the  parliament  of 
England  may  consist  with  the  acts  of  settlement 
,and  explanation  shlee  made  in  Ireland. 

3.  The  people  of  England,  sent  over  and  living 
in  Ireland  for  his  majesties   service,   are  ac- 
counted as  foreigners  and  aliens  in  many  things, 
(viz.)   That  their  goods  from  Barbado's  must 
first  come  to  England,   that  they  pay  double 
customsVhere,  £c. 

4.  The  colonies  sent  from  England,  are  therefore 
the  more  *  disposed  in  a  generation  or  two  to 

*  See  dat.  Eliz.  for  attainder  of  Tyrone  and  Milton's  fo's- 
torks. 
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turn  Irish,  of  whom  at  this  day  £  parts  are  de- 
generated English,  and  of  the  remainder  -J.  are 
of  the  Welch,  and  but  ~  of  the  old  Biscainer's 
chased  by  the  Goth's,  and  planted  there  by 
leave  from  England,  and  the  best  of  these,  as 
the  O'Brians,  and  divers  others,  are  become 
true  English. 

5.  If  Ireland  continue  so  to  drein  away  men  (as 
between  the  years  1649,  and  1653,  above  50,000 
soldiers)    both    that   and  England,    and  our 
plantations  in  America,  may  want  men,  when — 
as  it  may  be  so  ordered  as  to  help  all  the  rest 
with  supplies. 

6.  Those  turned  Irish  are  against  improvement, 
ornament,    the    king's    revenue,    and    interest 
there,  the  advancement  of  trade:  all  these  are 
promoted  by   the  English  planters,    who   on 
any  commotion,  lose  their  improvements  and 
stock  (generally  five   times  more  worth  than 
their  lands)  their  wives  and   children  driven 
into  England  in  distress,    moving  a  general 
pity  of  their  calamity,   in  indignation  against 
their  oppressors. 


Advantages  by  the  Union. 

\,  The  less  army  would  serve  (trained- bands  might 
suffice)  the  English  pale,  there,  riot  being 
compleatly  four  counties,  for  many  years  kept 
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itself  against  the  rest  of  Ireland  without  any 
great  charge  to  England. 

The  English  upon  such  evidence  and  ground  of 
establishment  and  quiet  in  their  possessions, 
a  main  point,  (posscst  and  disposscst,   being  a 
great  foundation  of  differences  there)  in  other 
things  would  be  more  disposed  to  any  reason- 
able conformity,  which  their  dependance  upon 
England  \v\\\  oblige  them  to. 
The  Irish,  being  put  from  their  hopes  of  hav- 
ing any  more  Irish  parliaments,   will  be  the 
easier  disposed  to  English   habit,    language, 
building  of  chimney's,    and  other  manner  of 
English  living,  according  to  many  of  our  statutes, 
still  in  force  to  that  end ;  the  want  of  all  which 
things  make  the  great  consumption  of  the  Eng- 
lish there.     Whilst  this  kind  of  union  held  de 
facto  in  the  late  times,  the  Irish  generally  went 
to  the  English  protestant  churches,  and  did 
actually  conform  as  above  said. 
Neither  then  would  the  great  men  of  all  parts 
there,  as  hitherto,  be  so  concerned  to  expel 
their  English .tenants/ and  take  in  Irish,  though 
at  less  rent,  partly  because  they  are  more  abso- 
lutely   at   their   own   command,  and   slavish; 
partly  to  keep  up  the  pretence  and   necessity 
of  a  greater  army,  wherein  their  relations,  ser- 
vants, and  dependents  have  convenient  enter- 
tainments. 

There  is  here  the  greater  facility  from  the  ge- 
neral use  of  the  same  laws  in  both  kingdoms. 
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CHAP.  XL 

The  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
first  brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament — 
Arguments  for  and  against  that  measure — It 
is  generally  unpopular  throughout  Ireland — • 
Animated  debate  of  two  and  twenty  hours  in 
the  Irish  commons — Majority  of  one  in  favour 
of  ministers — Proceedings  in  the  British  legis- 
lature— Further  discussions  in  the  Irish — Air. 
Grattan  accepts  a  scat  to  oppose  it — The  mear 

sure  carried. 

I 

JL  HE  incorporate  union  between  England  and 
Ireland,  was  one  of  those  measures  which  would 
necessarily  greatly  agitate  the  minds  of  men; 
Far  removed  from  the  character  of  a  temporary 
or  local  question  of  politics,  but,  on  the  contrary! 
embracing  in  its  extensive  operation,  the  com* 
plicated  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  it  inflamed 
men's  minds  to  a  degree  of  unprecedented  fervour. 
The  first  hint  of  the  intention  of  government  was 
thrown  out,  in  a  publication  entitled  "  Argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  considered/'  written,  or  pro- 
cured to  be  written,  by  a  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  the 
under  secretary  of  the  civil  department.  Tbis 
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demi-official  pamphlet  was  considered  as  speaking 
the  language  of  administration;  and  accordingly 
the  whole  country  took  the  alarm.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  months,  no  less  than  thirty  other 
pamphlets  appeared,  taking  different  sides  and 
written  with  various  ability.  Meetings  were  also 
held  in  the  metropolis  and  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  protest  against  the  measure.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Irish  bar  convened  a  meeting 
on  the  9th  of  December:  to  them  the  matter  was 
of  importance,  for  if  the  Irish  parliament  were 
annihilated,  and  a  few  of  its  members  incor- 
porated with  the  English  legislature,  it  would  cut 
them  off  from  all  hopes  of  political  eminence  as 
their  professional-avocations  in  Dublin,  would  not 
permit  them  to  attend  the  sittings  of  parliament  in 
England.  The  metropolis  also  was  hostile  to  the 
measure  because  it  justly  feared  that  it  would  fall 
into  decay  when,  by  the  removal  of  the  legisla- 
ture, there  would  be  no  longer  the  same  influx 
of  individuals,  nor  the  same  circulation  of  money; 
while  a  meeting  at  Galway,  declared  that  the  re- 
presentatives had  no  power  to  vote  away  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  realm.  The  nation,  in  fact,  was 
agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
distinctions  of  catholic  and  protestant,  Orangemen 
and  Defenders,  no  longer  prevailed.  The  whole 
population  was  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
UNIONISTS  and  ANTI-UNIONISTS.  Government 
was  sedulous  to  multiply  its  partizans  by  a  very 
liberal  and  comprehensive  system  of  corruption, 
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while    the    patriots    were    no    less    anxious    to 
strengthen  their  cause  by  arguments  and  facts. 

In  the  midst  of  this   political  ferment,   parlia- 
ment assembled    on    the  22'd   of   January  1799- 
The   viceroy's   speech,    after  touching   upon   the 
late  rebellion,  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  by  Admiral  Warren,   and 
the  victories  of  Lord  Nelson  in  Egypt,  adverted 
specifically  to  the  question  of  union,  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph.      "  The  unremitting  industry 
with  which  our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed 
design,   of  endeavouring  to  effect  a  separation  of 
this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain,  must  have  en- 
gaged your  particular  attention,  and   his  majesty 
commands  me,  to  express  his  anxious  hope,   that 
this  consideration  joined  to  the  sentiment  of  mu- 
tual affection,  and  common  interest,  may  dispose 
the  parliaments  in  both  kingdoms  to  provide   the 
most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  and   improv- 
ing a  connexion  essential  to  their  common  security, 
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and  of  consolidating  as  far  as  possible  into  one 
firm  and  lasting  fabric,  the  strength,  the  power,  and 
the  resources  of  the  British  empire."  An  address 
was  moved  in  the  lords  whichj  as  usual,  was  an 
echo  of  the  speech;  but  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Powerscourt,  strongly  reprobating 
the  measure  of  a  legislative  union.  The  address, 
however,  was  voted  by  a  large  majority,  though 
similar  motions  were  made  by  Lord  Glandore  and 
Bellamont.  In  the  commons  the  address  was 
moved,  by  Lord  Tyrone,  though  he  desired  it  to 
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b,e  understood,  that  he  did  not  pledge  himself  in 
any  manner  to  support  ;the  union.  An  iinportadt 
and  animated  debate  ensued.  It  lasted  two  and 
twenty  hours.  In  tin's  preliminary  discussion  almost 
all  the  topics  for  and  against  the  measure  were  ad- 
vanced. Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  moved  an  amendment 
asserting,  "  the  undoubted  birthright  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  to  have  a  resident  and  independent 
legislature,  such  as  was  recognized  by  the  British 
legislature ,  in  1782  and  was  finally  settled  at  the 
adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the  tvvp  coun- 
tries "  This  amendment  prgduced  a  very  ani- 
mated discussion.  There  was  avast  display  of  talent; 
on  bp.th  sides.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  late  prime  serjeant, 
contended  that  it  was  not  within  the  moral  com- 
pQtence  of  parliament  to  destroy  and  extinguish, 
itself,  an$  with  it  the  rights  and  liberties  of  those 
^9  created  it.  This  doctrine  was  embraced  by 
paoy  others  j  and  Mr.  Lee,  who  argued  also  upon 
the  additional  influence  which  the  British  minister 
^pij!c|  have  by  transplanting  100  Irish  members 
into  the  English  parliament,  contended  that  the 
paly  way  in  which  parliament  could  be  made  coin- 
P£t$$t  to  dp  what  they  were  now  required  to  do, 
w.as  to  diissqlye  the  existing  parliament,  and  call 
together  a  new  one,  issuing  public  notice  of  the 
obje.ct  for  which  they  were  assembled;  such  a 
parliament  would  come  commissioned  with  express 
authority  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Jonah 
Earrington)  declared  that  corrupt  and  unconstitu- 
tional means  hacj  been  used  by  the  noble  lord 
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£o  individuals  of  the  Irish  parliament  with  a  view 
to  influence  their  votes;  and  he  alluded  distinctly 
to  the  case  of  two   of  the  oldest  servants  of  the 
crown,  members  of  that  house,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  their  places,     because  they  were  re- 
solved to  vote    conscientiously.     Peerages,    also, 
he   had   heard,   were   bartered  for   the   rights   of 
minors,  and  every  effort  used  to  destroy  the  free 
agency  of   parliament.     Lord   Castlereagh,   (who 
was  frequently  designated  in   the  course  of  this 
debate  by  the  epithet  of  stripling),  in  reply  urged 
the  general  amount  of  what  could  be  urged  in  be- 
half of  the  measure.  He  begged  that  the  discussion 
might   be    calm    and    dispassionate.     He   denied 
the  .argument  of  the   parliament's  incompetency 
and  was  surprized  to  hear  it  advanced,  by  consti- 
tutional lawyers;  and  maintained  that  the  legis- 
lature was  at  all  times  competent  to  do  that  for 
which  it  could  only  have  been  instituted,  viz.  the 
adoption  of  the  best  means  to  promote  the  gene* 
ral   happiness   and   prosperity.     He  denied    that 
Ireland  possessed  the  British  constitution  or  eould 
possess  it,  for  it  was  contrary  to  the  very  essence 
of  that  constitution  to  have  two  separate  and  in* 
dependent    legislatures    and    one    crown.      The 
greater  country  must  lead :  the  less  naturally  fol» 
low,  and  must  be  practically  subordinate  in  im» 
perial  concerns  ;  but  this  necessary  and  beneficial 
operation  of  the  general  will,   must  be  preceded 
by  establishing  one  common  interest.     He  con- 
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eluded,  by  professing  himself  attached  to  the 
measure  only  by  the  love  of  his  country,  and  his 
conviction  that  the  interests  of  that  country  would 
be  promoted  permanently  and  effectually  by  an 
an  incorporation  of  the  two  legislatures.  Mr. 
Plii nke t,  in  an  able  and  argumentative  speech, 
spoke  against  the  union,  and  for  the  amendment. 
He  boldly  asserted,  that  base  and  wicked,  as  was 
the  object  proposed,  the  means  used  to  effect  it 
had  been  more  flagitious  and  abominable.  He 
had  been  induced  to  think  that  they  had  at  the 
Lead  of  the  executive  government  of  that  country, 
a  plain  honest  soldier  unaccustomed  to,  and  dis- 
daining the  intrigues  of  politics,  and  who,  as  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  directness  and  purity 
of  his  views,  had  chosen  for  his  secretary  a  simple 
and  modest  youth,  (Puer  ii'genui  vultus  ingeHui- 
que  pudoris)  whose  inexperience  was  the  voucher 
of  his  innocence;  yet  was  he  bold  to  say  that 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  that  unspotted  veteran, 
and  during  the  administration  of  that  unassuming 
stripling,  within  the  last  six  weeks  a  system  of 
black  corruption  had  been  carried  on  within  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  which  would  disgrace  the 
anrjals  of  the  worst  period  of  the  history  of  either 
country,  He  concluded  an  eloquent  harangue  by 
declaring  that  for  his  own  part  he  would  resist  the 
measure  to  the  last  gasp  of  his  existence,  and 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  and  when  he  felt 
the  hour  of  his  dissolution  approaching  he  w 
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like  the  father  of  Hannibal,  take  his  children  to  the 
altar  and  swear  them  to  eternal  hostility  against 
the  invaders  of  their  country's  freedom  *. 

A  lengthened  discussion  still  ensued.  Almost 
every  memher  who  had  ever  spoken  in  that  house 
now  delivered  his  sentiments.  At  length,  after 
a  debate  of  twenty  two  hours,  they  divided  when 
the  numbers  were, 

Ayes     105. 
Noes     106. 

Leaving  a  majority  of  only  one  in  favour  of 
ministers. 

Meanwhile  the  measure  was  being  prosecuted 
in  the  English  parliament,  for  so  sanguine  was 
the  minister  in  his  expectations  of  success  that 
without  waiting  to  know  the  issue  in  the  Irish 
legislature,  he  opened  his  plan  on  the  same  day, 
viz.  the  22d  of  January.  A  message  was  de- 

*  Much  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure  evidently  arose 
from  local,  personal,  or  party  prejudice.  Its'  policy  was  too 
much  discussed  under  the  influence  of  one  or  other  of  those 
feelings.  Men  of  enlarged  faculties  who  contemplated  the  ques- 
tion free  from  any  of  these  partialities,  have  concurred  in  the 
wisdom  of  an  incorporate  union;  among  others  Montesquieu, 
who  said  to  Lord  Charlemont,  "  Were  I  an  Irishman  I  should 
cvrtainly  wish  for  an  union,  and  as  a  general  lover  of  liberty,  I 
sincerely  desire  it;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  an  inferior 
country  connected  \viih  one  much  her  superior  in  force  can 
never  be  certain  of  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
freedom,  unless  she  has  by  her  representatives  a  proportional 
share  in  the  legiilature  of  the  superior  kingdom."  ;  - 
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livered  from  the  sovereign  to  the  British  peers,  by 
Lord  Grenville,  recommending  a  union  in  the 
following  terms :  "  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that 
the  unremitting  industry  with  which  our  enemies 
persevere  in  the  avowed  design  of  affecting  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  this  kingdom,  cannot 
fail  to  engage  the  particular  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, and  his  majesty  recommends  it  to  this 
house  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
counteracting  and  finally  defeating  this  design; 
and  he  trusts  that  a  review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, which  have  recently  occurred,  (joined  to 
the  sentiments  of  mutual  affection  and  common 
interest)  will  dispose  the  parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms to  provide  in  the  manner,  which  they  shall 
judge  most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete 
and  final  adjustment,  as  may  best  tend  to  improve 
and  perpetuate  a  connexion  essential  to  their 
common  security,  and  to  augment  and  consolidate 
the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British 
empire."  Some  little  discussion  ensued  both  in 
the  lords  and  commons  upon  this  communication; 
the  great  effort  being  reserved  for  the  31st  of 
January,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  after  a  very  elaborate 
speech  in  support  of  the  business,  presented  to 
the  house  the  following  eight  resolutions  as 
embracing  the  general  outline  of  the  intended 
union. 

I.  "  In  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
to  consoUdate4he  strength,  power,  and  resources 
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of  the  British  empire,  it  will  be  adviseable  to 
concur  in  such  measures,  as  may  tend  to  unite  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into 
one  kingdom,  in  such  manner,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  he  established  by  acts  of 
the  respective  parliaments  of  his  majesty's  said 
kingdoms. 

II.  "  It  would  be  fit  to  propose  as  the  first 
article,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  said  union,  that 
the  said  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain   and  Ireland 
shall,  on  a  day  to  be  agreed  upon,   be  united  into 
one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

III.  "  For  the  same   purpose  it  would  be  fit 
to  propose,  that  the  succession  to  the  monarchy 
and  the  imperial  crown   of  the  said  united  king- 
dom, shall  continue  limited  and  settled,  in  the 
same   manner,    as   the    imperial    crown    of   the 
said  kingdom  of  Great  Britain   and  Ireland  now 
stands  limited  and  settled,  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  and  to  the  terms  of  the  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

IV.  "  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to 
propose,  that  the  said  united  kingdom  be  repre- 
sented in  one  and  the  same  parliament,  to  be  stiled 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  that  such  a  number  of 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  such  a  number 
of  members   of  the  house  of  commons,  as  shall 
be  hereafter  agreed  upon  by  the  acts  of  the  re- 
spective parliaments  as  aforesaid,  shall  sit  and 
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Tote  in  the  said  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland, 
and  shall  be  summoned,  chosen  and  returned,  in 
such  manner,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  an  act  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  said  union; 
and  that  every  member  hereafter  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  said  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall,  until 
the  said  parliament  shall  otherwise  provide,  take, 
and  subscribe  the  said  oaths,  and  make  the  same 
declarations  as  are  by  law  required  to  be  taken, 
subscribed,  and  made,  by  the  members  of  the 
parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

V.  "  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to 
propose,  that  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment thereof,  shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law 
established. 

VL  "  For  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to 
propose,  that  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland, 
shall  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
and  be  on  the  same  footing  in  respect  of  trade, 
and  navigation,  in  all  ports  and  placea  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with  respect  to 
which  treaties  shall  be  made  by  his  majesty,  hi& 
heirs,  or  successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  as 
his  majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain ;  that  no 
duty  shall  be  imposed  on  the  import  or  export 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  any  articles 
riow  duty  free;  and  that  on  other  articles  there 
shall  be  established,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  such 
a  moderate  rate  of  equal  duties  as  shall,  previous 
to  the  nm'on,  be  agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the 
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respective  parliaments,  subject,  after  the  expiration 
of  such  limited  time,  to  be  diminished  equally 
with  respect  to  both  kingdoms,  but  in  no  case  to 
be  increased;  that  all  articles,  which  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  foreign  parts,  shall  be  importable  through 
either  kingdom  into  the  other,  subject  to  the  like 
duties  and  regulations,  as  if  the  same  were  im- 
ported directly  from  foreign  parts:  that  where 
any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  either  kingdom,  are  subject  to  any  internal 
duty  in  one  kingdom,  such  countervailing  duties 
(over  and  above  any  duties  on  import  to  be  fixed 
as  aforesaid)  shall  be  imposed,  as  shall  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  any  inequality  in  that  respect; 
and  that  all  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  other 
than  the  foregoing,  and  than  such  others  as  may 
before  the  union  be  specially  agreed  upon  for  the 
due  encouragement  of  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures of  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain 
to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  the  united 
parliament. 

VII.  "  For  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to 
propose,  that  the  charge  arising  from  the  payment 
of  the  interests,  or  sinking-fund  for  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in  either 
kingdom  before  the  union,  shall  continue  to  be 
separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively;  that,  for  a  number  of  years  to  be 
limited,  the  future  ordinary  expences  of  the  united 
kingdom,  in  peace  or  war,  shall  be  defrayed  by 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  jointly,  according  to 
soch  proportions  as  shall  be  established  by  the 
respective  parliaments  previous  to  the  union;  and 
lhat>  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be  so  limited, 
the  proportion  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  varied, 
except  according  to  such  rates  and  principles,  as 
shall  be  in  like  manner  agreed  upon  previous  to 
the  union. 

VIII.  "  For  the  like  purpose,  that  all  laws  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  all  the  courts 
of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the 
respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain  as  now  by  law 
established  within  the  same,  subject  only  to  such 
alterations  or  regulations  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  may  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom  to  require." 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions  an  address  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  stating  that  the  commons 
had  proceeded  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  the  important  objects  recom- 
mended in  the  royal  message,  that  they  entertained 
a  firm  persuasion  of  the  probable  benefits  of  a 
,  complete  and  entire  union,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  founded  on  equal  and  liberal  princi- 
ples; that  they  were,  therefore,  induced  to  lay  be- 
fore his  majesty  such  propositions  as  appeared  to 
to  them  to  be  best  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of 
such  a  settlement,  leaving  it  to  his  wisdom  in  due 
time  and  in  a  proper  manner,  to  communicate 
them  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  with 
whom  they  would  be  at  all  times  ready  to  concur 
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in  all  such  measures  as  might  be  found  most  con- 
ducive to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  and 
salutary  work.  Mr.  Sheridan  pertinaciously  op- 
posed the  minister,  and  moved,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, some  counter-resolutions  grounded  upon 
the  basis  of  the  necessity  that  the  measure  should 
be  cordially  approved  of*  by  the  parliaments  and 
the  people  of  both  nations.  The  eight  resolutions 
passed,  after  some  interesting  debates,  and  was 
sent  up  to  the  lords,  where  an  interval  of  a 
month  was  allowed  before  taking  them  into  con- 
sideration 

Meanwhile,  in  Ireland  the  greatest  joy  prevailed, 
at  the  issue  of  the  first  debate,  on  the  question  of 
union,  which  was  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  de- 
feat of  the  minister.  The  anti-unionists  were  every 
where  celebrated  and  rose  into  immediate  popu- 
larity: while  the  unionists  met  with  the  most 
marked  indignities  from  the  people.  On  the  28th 
of  Jan.  Lord  Castlereagh,  moved  an  adjournment 
to  the  7th  of  Feb.  in  order  to  engraft  his  further 
parliamentary  proceedings  upon  those  of  the  British, 
legislature.  He  assured  the  house,  however,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  press  the  measure 
against  what  might  appear  to  be  the  decided  sense 
of  the  Irish  parliament  and  nation.  So  great,  how- 
ever, wras  the  popular  dislike  to  union  in  Dublin, 
that  it  was  seriously  contemplated  to  remove  the 
parliament  to  Cork,  in  consequence  of  the  personal 
outrages  committed  upon  the  members  in  their 
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passage  to  and  from  the  house,  who  had  voted 
favour  of  it.  Nor  was  this  spirit  confined  to 
metropolis,  for  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  the  same  dislike  prevailed.  The  free- 
holders of  Fermanagh,  King's  County,  Limerick, 
Monaghan,  Clare,  Cavan,  Tyrone  and  other  shires, 
made  strong  resolutions  against  the  measure,  and 
thanked  their  members  for  opposing  it.  In  the 
county  of  Gal  way,  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  had 
interest  enough  to  procure  a  warm  declaration 
jn  favour  of  union,  and  in  the  commercial  city  of 
Cork  many  of  the  traders  and  other  inhabitants 
were  zealous  for  the  ministerial  scheme. 

The  month  which  bad  been  fixed  by  the  British 
house  of  peers  having  clasped,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  Lord  GrenviHe,  in  a  very  able  speech  *, 
brought  the  question  before  them.  An  interesting 
debate  ensued,  and  the  address  being  voted,  a 
conference  was  holden  with  the  commons  on  the 
ensuing  day,  when  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
be  offered  to  the  throne  as  the  joint  address  of 
both  houses.  Meanwhile  it  was  resolved  not  to 
press  the  measure  in  the  Irish  parliament  while 
the  public  mind  was  so  decidedly  hostile,  and  the 
legislature  itself  so  nearly  balanced,  but  to  post- 
pone the  further  consideration  till  the  ensuing, 
session.  Parliament  was  accordingly  prorogued' 
tn  the  1st  of  June,  1799«  It  assembled  again  in- 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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January  1800.  Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  35th  of  that 
month  had  been  elected  a  member  for  the  borough 
of  Wicklow*  He  accepted  a  seat  once  more  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  willing  to  hope  that  he  might  b« 
able,  by  the  influence  of  his  talents  to  save  his  country 
from  what  he,  among  others,  considered  as  her 
ruin.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  a  ques- 
tion like  that  of  a  legislative  union,  should  have 
been  embarrassed  by  party  and  local  prejudice*, 
which  it  undeniably  was. 

The  recess  had  been  diligently  employed  by  the 
viceroy  in  smoothing  the  difficulties  which  opposed 
themselves  to  the  measure.     He  was  successful  in 
conciliating  many  who  had  hitherto  been  neutral, 
if  not  hostile.     On  the   15th  of  Feb.    the  house 
met  after  an  adjournment,  when  petitions  against 
the  union  were  received   from   the    counties  of 
Dublin,    Limerick,    Wexford,   Cavan,    Longford 
Tipperary,  Galway,  Heath  and  Fermanagh;  also 
from  the  city  of  Limerick,  the  town  of  Belfast, 
and  several  others:  a  message  from  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant was  presented  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  which 
he  read,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  open  the  plan 
of  the  union,  which  he  now  seemed  to  consider 
«.s  certain.     He  congratulated  the  house  upon  the 
happy  change  of  gentiment,  with   respect  to   that 
measure  which  had   taken   place,   though  he  did 
not  inform  them  by  what  means  it  had  been  ac- 
complished.    He  concluded  an  elaborate  speech 
in   the   following  words:  "  Having 
x  2 
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through   the  outline  of  the  plan   with  as   much- 
conciseness  as  possible,   I  trust  I  have  proved   to 
every  man,  who   hears  me,    that   the   proposal   is 
such  a  one  as  it  is  at  once   honourable  for  Great 
Britain  to  offer,  and  Ireland  to  accept.     It  is  one 
which    will   entirely   remove  from    the    executive 
power  those   anomalies  which  are  the  perpetual 
sources  of  jealousy    and    discontent/    It  is  one 
which  will  relieve  the  apprehensions  of  those  who 
feared  that  Ireland  was,  in  consequence  of  a  union; 
to  be  burthened  with  the  debt  of  Britain.     It  is 
one  which  by  establishing  a  fair  principle  of  con- 
tribution tends  to  release  Ireland  from  an  expence 
of  one  million,  in  time  of  war,   and  of  500,000  in 
time  of  peace.     It  is  one  which  increases  the  re- 
sources of  our  commerce,    protects  our  manufac- 
tures, secures  to   us  the  British  market,  and  err- 
courages  all  the  produce   of  our  soil.     It  is  one 
that  by  uniting  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  consolidating  the  legislatures-  of  the  empire, 
puts  an  e,nd  to  religious  jealousy  and  removes  the 
possibility  of  a  separation.     It  is  one  that  places 
the  great  question,   that  has  so  long  agitated  the 
country   upon    the    broad    principles  of  imperial 
policy,  and  divests  it  of  all   its  local  difficulties. 
;It  is  one  that  establishes  such  a  representation  for 
..the  country  as  must  lay  asleep  for  ever,  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary   reform    which,    combined 
"with   our.  .religious    divisions,    has   produced    all 
our  distractions  and  calamities."     At  a  very  late 
hour  the  house  divided,  when  there  were  158  for^ 
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and  .115  against  the  union  *.  In  the  house  .of 
lords,  the  Earl  of  Clare  led  on  the  .unionists,  on 
the  10th  of  Feb.  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
and  important  speech  tie  declared  "  that  if  he 
.lived  to  see  thajt  measure  completed,  to  his  latest 
hour  he  should  feel  an  honourable  prize  in  reflect- 
ing on  th,e  share  he  might  have  had  in  contri- 
Jbutiug  to  effect  it."  He  succeeded;  and  yet  it  is 
.said  he  felt  so  sensibly  the  loss  of  his  power  and 
influence  after  the  union,  that  the  consciousness 
.greatly  accelerated  his  death,  a  short  while  before 
jvhich  he  is  represented,  as  saying  that  he  repen- 
ted of  .his  share  in  bringing  about  that  measure. 
The  division  in  the  lords  was  76  for^and  26  against: 
.shewing  that  the  British  cabinet  hacj  more  strength 
there,  than  in  the  commons. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  it  came  on  pgain  in  the 
commons,  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Corry.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  interspersed  much 
personal  acrimony  and  abuse,  directed  particularly 
against  Mr.  G rattan,  who  vindicated  himself  so 
strongly  and  in  such  bitter  terms  that  a  duel  im- 
mediately ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Cprry  was  wounded. 
After  a  Ipng  debate  a  motion  was  made  for  ad- 
journment, which  being  rejected,  the  first  day  of 
the  following  January,  was  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  {he  union  of  the  kingdoms*  The 

*  .How  this  majorjty  was  obtained  has  been,  surmised. 
Twenty  seven  new  titles  we  re  added  to  the  peerage;  promotions, 
grapts,  concessions,  and  promises  w.ere  abundantly  kivishetj, 
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articles  of  union  *,  underwent  much  discussion, 
in  detail,  in  both  the  Irish  and  British  legislatures; 
and  both  proceeded  to. carry  them  into  effect  by  a 
bill.  The  anti-unionists  contested  every  inch  of 
ground ;  but  they  were  of  course  defeated.  The 
motion  for  bringing  in  the  bill  was  carried  by  16'Q 
against  100.  It  was  carried  up  to  the  house  of 
peers,  where  it  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  13th 
of  June:  and  a  protest  was  entered  by  the  Duke 
Leinster  and  the  other  dissenting  peers. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remained  to  be  brought 
forward  was  the  scheme  of  compensation;  and 
this  was  plausibly  ushered  in  by  Lord  Castlereagu 
upon  a  principal  of  justice.  He  proposed  a 
grant  of  1,26*0,0001.  for  those  who  should  suffer 
a  loss  of  patronage,  and  be  deprived  of  a  source 
of  wealth  by  the  disfranchisement  of  84  boroughs, 
at  the  rate  of  15,0001.  for  each.  It  was  contended 
by  some  of  the  members,  however,  and  among 
others  by  Mr.  Saurin,  Mr.  J.  C.  JBeresford,  and 
Mr.  Dawson,  that  to  grant  a  compensation  for  a 
Species  of  a  property,  in  itself  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional, \yould  be  a  gross  insult  to  the  country: 
fcul  they  who  had  rather  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
arrangement,  strenuously  defended  it;  maintain- 
ing that  however  vicious  such  possessions  might 
have  been  in  their  origin,  yet,  from  prescriptive 
usage,  and  from  haying  been  the  subjects  of 
contracts  and  family  settlements,  they  could 

f  $ee  Appendix,  No.  IX, 
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feot  be  confiscated  without  a  breach  of  honour  and 
propriety.  The  bill  met  with  a  little  opposition 
also  in  the  lords,  but  it  passed  into  a  law  without  any 
demonstration  of  serious  hostility,  as  the  most  ac- 
tive and  zealous  anti-unionists  had  abandoned  the 
contest  as  a  hopeless  one.  As  soon  as  the  union 
bill  had  passed  through  both  houses  in  Ireland, 
a  similar  one  Was  carried  through  the  British  le- 
gislature, and  on  the  <2d  of  July  it  received  the 
royal  assent,  when  his  majesty  thus  addressed  the 
parliament:  "  With  peculiar  satisfaction,  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  success  of  the  steps,  which 
you  have  taken,  for  effecting  an  entire  union  be-* 
tween  my  kingdoms.  This  great  measure  on 
which  my  wishes  have  been  long  earnestly  bent, 
I  shall  ever  consider  as  the  happiest  event  of  my 
reign."  In  Ireland  the  royal  assent  was  given  on 
the  1st  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  thrones  of 
these  realms  *, 

The  example  of  the  Scotch  union  was  followed 
by  Ireland  in  the  formation  of  their  first  quot^ 
of  the  imperial  parliament.  No  new  election; 
was  resorted  to;  but  the  most  zealous  supporters 
of  the  measure  were  rewarded  with  seats  in  the 
imperial  legislature.  On  the  31st  of  Dec.  1800, 
bis  majesty  entered  the  hoqse  of  peers.  When, 
the  commons  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  lords, 


*  The   Act  of  union  may  be  seen  in  ttfe  Appendix.  No,  , 
and  the  Proclamation  No.  XI. 
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the  speaker  addressed  his  ma  jest)7  jn  an  impressive 
speech,  and  congratulated  him  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  which  uere  likely  to  attend 
the  empire  in  consequence  of  the  union.  His 
majesty  made  a  most  gracious  speech  in  reply; 
when  the  parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  J22d 
of  Jan.  1801.  Immediately  after  his  majesty  had 
left  the  house,  he  held  a  grand  council,  in  which 
several  arrangements  required  by  that  grand  event 
were  settled.  In  honour  of  ,the  union  many  pro- 
motions were  made  and  several  new  titles  created. 
On-  the  next  day— the  1st  of  Jan.  1801,  the  itir 
corporate  union  of  Great  Britain  ar:d  Ireland, 
was  formally  announced  hy  proclamation;  and 
thus  the  great  and  important  measure  was  finally 
accomplished.  \Vhether  it  will  produce  for  Ire- 
land, Individually,  or  for  the  empire  generally, 
those  advantages  which  its  advocates  predicted, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  the  great  experiment 
was  risked,  can  hardly  yet  he  ascertaiued.  The 
time  is  too  recent  either  to  affirm  or  deny  the  pro- 
position of  its  beneficial  tendency,  because  many  of 
the  most  substantial  advantages  that  were  to  ensue 
can  only  b'e  the  produce  of  long  trial  and  of  that 
skilful  employment  of  some  measures  and  rejection 
of  others,  which  experience  alone  can  suggest  or 
justify.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  still  remains 
the  opinion  of  many  dispassionate  observers  of  Ire- 
land, that  she  has  already  benefited,  and  will  benefit 
still  more,  by  the  union,  if  the  legislature  be  wise 
enough  to  adopt  a  decided  and  mnnly  policy  in. 
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Other  respects.  The  odium  which  was  heaped 
upon  the  measure  at  the  time  of  its  agitation,  and 
the  hostility  it  experienced  were  no  fair  criteria 
pf  its  character:  it  would  be  impossible  perhaps 
to  carry  such  a  scheme  in  any  country  without 
exciting  strong  local  and  personal  prejudices; 
still  less  could  it  be  possible  in  Ireland  where 
every  thing  is  decided  upon  feeling  rather  than 
judgment.  Of  those  who  opposed  it  most  strenu- 
ously, the  greater  part  felt  rather  the  indignity  than 
the  impolicy  of  the  undertaking;  they  talked  of  the 
honour  of  Ireland  instead  of  her  prosperity,  and 
it  is  no  unfair  presumption  to  suppose,  that  if  it 
had  involved  nothing  apparently  injurious  to  that 
national  honour,  which  an  Irishman  cherishes  with 
a  fond  enthusiasm,  there  would  have  been  found 
very  few  who  would  have  raised  their  voice 

*> 

against  it  upon  the  single  question  of  its  prudence 
or  policy.  One  thing  is  certain,  however, 
that  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  mustf  ardently  wish  to 
see  Ireland  conciliated,  and  to  find  her  a  cordial 
and  willing  labourer  in  the  great  national  vine- 
yard. That  she  is  not  conciliated,  is  equally  cer- 
tain; and  it  cannot  too  spon  occupy  the  serious 
attention  of  the  united  legislature  to  ascertain  by 
what  means  her  discontents  may  be  allayed. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  history  of  this 
country  from  its  earliest  period  to  that  of  her  in- 
corporate union  with  Great  Britain,  little  else  no\r 
remains  to  be  said.  Her  subsequent  history  is 
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involved  in  the  history  of  the  empire  itself.  A 
deceitful  calm,  a  sullen  repose,  ensued  after  the 
union:  the  unquiet  spirits  whose  excesses  tended 
to  accelerate  that  measure  were  overawed,  not 
subdued:  and  in  1803  another  rebellion  burst 
forth,  short  in  its  duration,  insignificant  in  its 
events:  it  was  sOOn  quelled:  but  its  appearance 
shewed  that  the  embers  of  discontent  were  silently 
collecting  energy  and  heat  to  break  forth  into 
flames  and  devastation.  Lord  Hardwicke  was 
then  the  viceroy,  and  it  has  been  thought  he  did 
not  use  the  power  he  possessed  with  such  discre- 
tion and  vigour  as  would  have  crushed  the  nascent 
faction.  Meanwhile  the  catholics,  whose  claims 
had  been  strongly  urged,  and  strongly  encouraged 
by  the  unionists,  began  now  to  look  for  the  per* 
fortnance  of  those  promises,  which  had  been 
mad6  to  them.  Assured  by  their  friends  thae 
it  would  bt?  wiser  not  to  embarrass  the  general 
question  of  the  union  with  their  demands,  which 
Could  be  more  Consistently,  and  more  efficaciously 
urged  afterwards,  they  suffered  that  measure  to  be 
carried,  and  waited  in  silence  to  be  heard.  The 
minister,  who  had  accomplished  the  union,  and 
fiad  promised  redress  to  the  catholics,  found,  if 
fre  was  sincere,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  a 
task  beyond  his  power  to  perform.  He  retired 
from  office,  to  evade  an  obligation  he  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  fulfill.  He  returned  to  it  again, 
and  the  catholics  demanded  what  they  had  been 
encpuraged  to  expect.  lie  did  not  refuse, 
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&sked  time  to  comply.  He  would  have  tem- 
porised: but  his  death  which  happened  soon  after 
his  resumption  of  power,  saved  him  from  an  em- 
barrassment which  the  haughtiness  of  his  charac- 
ter but  ill  disposed  him  to  brook. 

A  whig  ministry  succeeded,  and  the  catholics 
Jooked  up  with  renovated  hopes.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  was  recalled,  and  a  whig  viceroy  was  sent 
out  (ISOfi)  to  give  additional  strength  to  those 
hopes.  That  viceroy  was  John  Dake  of  Bedford, 
£he  inconsistent  noble,  whose  democratic  folly 
Burke  has  severely  immortalized.  What  this  mi- 
nistry attempted  to  effect,  is  well  known.  They 
would  have  granted  catholic  emancipation  upon 
jterms  which  neither  the  Irish  catholics,  nor  the 
sovereign  were  willing  to  accept  or  confer.  The 
y eto  created  a  new  division  in  this  heated  question. 
The  royal  conscience  took  the  alarm  also;  the 
jninistry  were  driven  from  the  cabinet,  and  at  the 
ensuing  elections  hardly  found  their  way  into  the 
senate.  Their  successors  came  into  office  upon 
the  avowed  principle  of  resisting  catholic  emanci- 
pation as  long  as  it  should  be  irreconcileable  with 
the  feelings  of  the  throne  :  that  was  understood  to 
be  the  extent  of  thejr  resistance,  collectively,  though 
some  individuals  probably  nourished  sentiments  of 
?  more  intolerant  and  determined  character.  The. 
catholics,  who  knew  what  they  had  to  contend  for, 
and  that  if  their  ends  were  gained  at  all,  they 
must  be  gained  by  constitutional  means,  wisely  for- 
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bore  to  press  their  claims  as  long  as  that  obstacle 
should  continue.     They  were   patient    and    sub- 
missive:   and    waited  till    the   course   of   events 
might  place  the  executive  in  hands  which  they 
had  been  long  taught  to  believe   would  dispense 
the  blessings  they  sought,  with  a  liberal  and  un_ 
sparing  bounty.     The  era,  towards  which  they  so 
impatiently  looked,  arrived ;   the  calamity  which 
placed  jthe  executive  power  in   the  person  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  while  it   affected    them  as  every 
loyal  subject  should   be  affected,  could   not  but 
fill  them  with  rejoicing  as  calculated  to  accom- 
plish their  most  'ardent  wishes.     New  efforts  were 
immediately  made.     The  appeal  to  parliament  was 
again  heard :  and  the  illustrious  patriot  who  had  so 
often  raised  his  vpice  in  behalf  of  his  country,  once 
more  took  his  post.     Prompt  and  immediate  suc- 
cess was  not   expected:    but  as   little   was   that 
sudden  eclipse  qf  the  royal  countenance  expected. 
One  remarkable  feature,  however,  attended  every 
renewal   of  the   question :    the   catholics  gained 
advocates  and   lost  foes.     Such   must  always  b.e 
the  effect  of  deliberate  discussion:  prejudices  are 
dissipated  by  inquiry;  errors  are  removed  by  in- 
vestigation.     Many  important  points  were    mu- 
.  tually   conceded,   and    contending    partjes    were 
pnited  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  c6nciJiation.     Mr. 
G rattan's  bill  of  last  session.  (  I  SI  3)  sustained   a 
nominal  rather  than  a  real  defeat :  and  we  may 
close  this  portion  of  our  work  with  the  pleasing 
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prospect  of  seeing  the  great  measure  of  catholic 
emancipation  accomplished  upon  views  of  an 
enlarged  and  salutary  policy,  which,  while  it  will 
bind  Ireland  to  us  by  affection  and  interest,  will 
promote  the  general  and  lasting  welfare  of  the 
empire  at  large, 
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BOOK   II. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL 
OF    IRELAND* 


CHAP.  I. 

A  geographical  and  statistical  summary  of  Ireland 
— Climate  and  seasons-^-Face  of  the  country*—* 
Soil  and  agriculture — Rivers — Lakes — Moun* 
tains — Forests — Rogs~-<  Natural  curiosities  — 
Mineralogy  — Antiquities — Religion — Popula* 
tion  — 'Revenue  —  Education  —  Universities  — • 
Dublin  Society  —  Cities  —  Rivers  —  Manufac* 
tures  and  commerce. 

XN  Chap.  I.  Book  I.  we  have  entered  into  a  few 
geographical  details  as  preliminary  matter  to  the 
general  history;  and  as  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  recapitulate  them  here,  we  shall  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  that  portion  of  our  work  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  discovery,  name,  extent, 
and  political  division  of  Ireland,  proceeding  now 
to  a  brief  but  accurate  detail  of  other  particulars 
connected  with  this  division. 
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SEASONS* 


As  Ireland  lies  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with 
England,  there  is  not  perhaps  any  great  difference 
in  the  climate.  The  mean  temperature  of  th« 
north  is  about  48  ;  of  the  middle  50;  of  the  south 
££  of  Fahrenheit.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  7th 
vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca* 
demy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  endeavours  to 
shew,  that  the  climate  of  Ireland  has  of  late  years 
undergone  a  considerable  change;  that  a  more 
general  equability  of  temperature  prevails  through- 
out the  year,  the  summers  being  less  warm,  and 
the  winters  milder  and  opener.  The  author  V 
theory  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  The  winds 
which  most  usually  prevail  in  England  blow  from 
the  westward;  they  are  mild  in  their  tempera- 
ture and  moist  in  their  nature.  Being  therefore 
highly  favourable  to  animal  as  well  as  vegetable 
life,  to  them,  among  other  natural  causes,  may  be 
ascribed  the  increasing  population  of  Ireland,  and 
the  uncommon  fertility  of  its  soil.  Of  late  years, 
these  winds,  from  whatever  cause,  have  assumed 
more  th^n  common  violence,  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  prove  by  observations  made  on  the 
trees  of  the  country,  the  sands  of  the  coast,  and  the 
tides  of  the  ocean.  To  this  cause  he  ascribes  un- 
successful attempts  made  to  plant  on  high  and 
elevated  situations.  He  gives  some  instances  also 
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of  places  buried  under  sand,  where  the  vestiges 
of  towns  and  villages  seem  to  attest  that  they  were 
once  the  residence  of  men.     Of  late  years  extra- 
ordinary high  tides  have  been  more  frequent  than 
formerly;  public  roads  have  been  destroyed  by 
them,  walls  beat  down,  and  other  damage  occa- 
sioned; all  evidence  of  increasing  tides,    and  the 
greater  frequency  of  storms.     He,  however,  con- 
cludes, that  the  annual  quantity  of  heat  received 
in  the  country  in  the  present  day  is  not  less  than  it 
was  in  former  days.     If  the  prevalent  winds  of  a 
country  blow  over  an  ocean  situated  in  its  parallel, 
that  country  will  be  relatively  denominated  tem^ 
perate;  it  will  be   free   from   all  extremes;  the 
heats  of  summer  and   the  colds  of  winter  will  be 
checked  by  sea  breezes  of  a  contrary  property, 
and  the  land,  influenced  by  the  neighbouring  ele- 
ment, must,  more  or  less,  partake  in  its  equability 
of  temperature.     Such  is  the  case  in  almost  all 
the  islands  in   the  world,  and  such  at  all  times 
has  been  the  peculiar  character  of  Ireland.     Fifty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  river  Foyle  has  been 
completely  frozen  over  at  Berry.     It  is  also  ob- 
served, that  the  Thames   is  less  frozen   of  late 
years  than  formerly.    The  summers  in  Ireland  are 
colder,  and   the  winters  warmer,  than  they  were 
some  years  ago;  hence  hemp  does  not  grow  so 
well,    and  the  ancient  apiaries  of    the   country, 
once  so  celebrated,  are  nearly  extinct. — Such  are 

outlines  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  hypothesis. 
Respecting  the  climate-  of  Ireland  in  general 
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no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  formed,  as  the 
subject  has  been  but  little  studied. 


FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  considering  the  face  of  the  country  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  Ireland  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  Scotland,  being  mostly  level,  fertile,  and 
abundant  in  pasturage.  The  chains  of  hills,  for 
they  can  hardly  aspire  to  the  name  of  mountains, 
are  few  and  unimportant.  Donegal,  Fermanagh, 
and  Londonderry,  all  in  the  north,  are  the  most 
elevated  districts.  There  are  a  few  eminences 
in  the  south. 

SOIL  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Arthur  Young,  and  a  recent  writer  (Mr.  Wake- 
field),  have  both  very  ably  discussed  these  topics. 
Their  extensive  researches  cannot  be  here  fol- 
lowed. It  will  suffice  for  the  general  nature  of 
our  plan  to  present  a~few  positive  conclusions, 
deduced  from  the  laborious  and  minute  inquiries 
of  those  writers.  The  quantity  of  cultivated 
land  in  Ireland  exceeds,  in  proportion,  that  -of 
England.  The  soil  is  rocky,  stones  generally  ap- 
pearing on  the  surface,  and  yet  without  any  injury 
to  the  fertility.  The  stones  are  generally  calcareous, 
and  appear  at  no  great  depth,  even  in  the  most 
flat  and  fertile  parts,  as  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
Meath.  Th,e  climate  being  more  moist  than  thaj; 
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Ricers. 

orf  England,  the  verdure  never  appears  parched 
with  heat  *.  Tillage  is  little  understood,  even 
in  the  best  corn  counties,  as  Louth,  Kildare,  Car- 
low,  and  Kilkenny,  turnips  and  clover  being  al- 
most unknown:  the  wheat  sown  upon  fallow,  and 
followed  by  several  crops  of  spring  corn.  The 
farmer  is  dreadfully  oppressed  by  the  vile  system 
of  middle-men,  who  rent  farms  from  the  landlord, 
and  let  them  to  the  real  occupiers,  who, as  well  as  the 
proprietors,  suffer  greatly  by  this  strange  practice. 
Notwithstanding  these  abuses,  however,  Ireland  is 
a  most  fertile  country,  and  since  "encouragement 
tias  been  given  to  agriculture,  has  become  a  trea- 
sury of  grain.  Even  the  bogs,  among  which  that 
of  Allen  extend  80  miles,  and  is  computed  to 
contain  300,000  acres,  might  generally  be  drained 
and  converted  into  fertile  meadows.  Lime-stone 
gravel  is  a  manure  peculiar  to  Ireland,  having,  on 
uncultivated  Idnd,  the  same  effect  as  lime,  and  on 
all  soils  it  is  beneficial. 

RIVERS. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Ireland   are   the  Shannon, 
the  Barrow,  the  Black  water,  the  Bann,  and  the 

»  *  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  who  visited  France  in  1698,  and  pub- 
lished his  Travels,  speaking  of  the  difference  ef  climate  be- 
tween Paris  and  London,  says,"  From  the  quantity  of  ruin 

,  with  us  our  fields  are  much  greener;  and  it  was  a  pleasing 
surprise  to  me  at  my  return,  sailing  up  the  river  Thames,  to 
see  our  green  fields  and  pastures  on  every  side;  but  we  pay 
Nearly  for  it  in  agues  and  coughs,  arid  rheumatic  distempers.."- 
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Foyle.     The  Liffey  is  an  inconsiderable. stream, 
and  ennobled  only  by  the  capital. 


LAKES. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  extensive.  The  chief  one  of  fresh  water 
is  that  of  Erne,  which  exceeds  30  British  miles 
in  length  and  J2  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The 
next  is  Lake  Neagh,  about  22  miles  in  length  and 
12  in  breadth.  Unlike  Loch  Erne,  which  is 
studded  with  islands,  the  Neagh  composes  one 
vast  sheet  of  water.  The  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing Lake  of  Killarney  in  the  S.  W.  must  not  be 
omitted.  It  abounds  with  romantic  views,  and  is 
fringed  with  the  arbutus,  no  where  else  a  native 
of  the  British  dominions.  This  is  almost  the  only 
lake  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  observation 
may  be  extended  to  the  east.  On  the  N.  W.  are 
the  lakes  of  Eask,  Trierty,  Melvin,  Macnean, 
and  Gill.  That  of  Allan  is  the  chief  source  of 
the  Shannon.  Further  to  the  west  are  two  con- 
siderable lakes,  the  Conn  and  the  Mask;  nor 
inusMhose  of  Corrafin  be  forgotten. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  elevations  in  Ireland  are  not  very  impor- 
tant. An  upland  ridge  divides  the  country  from 
the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  and  gives  birth  to  several 
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of  the  rivers.  The  Irish  hills  generally  form  short 
lines,  or  detached  groupes.  The  following  is  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  heights  of  the  chief  Irish 
mountains : — 


Sliebh  Donard,  County  Down 
>iangerton,  County  Kerry 


rocks  by  estimation 


2803  feet. 

2511  feet  above  the  sen. 
823    feet    above    the 
lake    of    Killarney, 
measured  geomctri- 
trically  by  the  late 
Col.  Herbert. 
2800     feet,      certainly 
higher    than    Man* 
gerton. 

/*  These  were 
measured 


Croagh  Patrick,  County  Mayo 
Nephin,  County  May? 


266'0  feet. 
2634  feet.' 


barome- 
trically 
by  Mr. 
L   Kirwan, 


FORESTS. 


Scarcely  the  semblance  of  &  forest  remains  in 
Ireland.  Boate  long  since  observed,  that  the 
woods  have  been  gieatly  diminished  since  the  en- 
trance of  the  English,  partly  from  the  extension  of 
tillage,  and  partly  from  the  necessity  of  opening 
up  the  recesses  of  banditti ;  yet,  he  informs  us, 
that  considerable  woods  existed  in  his  time  in 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Carlow,  Kerry,  Tippe- 
rary,  and  Cork.  There  were  extensive  forests 
also  in  the  province  of  Ulster ;  in  the  counties  of 
Donegal,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Antrim.  The 
western  province  of  Connaught,  being  the  most 
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remote  from  the  new  colon)*,  was  in  his  time 
stored  with  trees;  but  the  most  noted  forests  were 
in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo. 

BOGS. 

The  moors  or  bogs  form  a  remarkable  feature 
of  this  country.  Boate  divides  them  into  four 
classes.  1.  The  grassy,  in  which  the  water  being 
concealed  by  herbage,  they  become  extremely  pe- 
rilous to  travellers ;  some  of  these  are  dry  in  the 
summer.  2.  The  pools  of  water  and  mire.  3* 
.What  he  terms  hassocky  bogs,  or  shallow  lakes 
studded  with  tufts  of  rushes,  which  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  especially  in 
King's  and  Queen's  Counties.  4.  The  peat  moors. 
The  formation  of  bogs  seems  to  be  owing,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  moisture  retained  in  those  parts 
of  forests  which  chance  to  form  hollow  recepta- 
cles, the  fall  of  the  leaves  forming  $  vegetable 
earth,  supersaturated  with  moisture,  so  that  the 
trees  themselves  in  time  fall  a  prey.  Orwaments 
of  gold,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity,  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  discovered  in  the  bogs,  at  great 
depths  ;  and  there  are  other  indications  that  they 
are  of  comparatively  recent  formation.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  hand  of  industry  will  in  time  re- 
move many  of  these  blemishes;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  of  modern  agriculture  is 
that  of  reclaiming  peat  moors  t>y  means  of  calca- 
reous  manures. 
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NATURAL    CURIOSITIES. 

Among  these  would,  in  ancient  times,  have  been 
mentioned  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.     At  pre- 
sent the  lake  of  Killarney  attracts  more  attention. 
This  picturesque  expanse  of  water  is  about  ten 
miles  in  lengtu,  and  from  one  to  seven  in  breadth; 
it  i*  divided   into  three   parts,   called  the    upper, 
lower,  and  Mucrass  lake ;    and   is  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  clothed  with  trees, 
whose    verdure   is    contrasted    with    intervening 
rocks.     The  arbutus,    with  its  scarlet   fruit  and 
showy  blossoms,  here   vegetates  in  great  luxuri- 
'ance.     Nor  are  cascades,  and  other  features   of 
'rural  beauty,  wanting  to  complete  the  scene.    The 
isle  of  Innisfallen  is  not   only  romantic,    but  of 
venerable  fame  for  the  annals  written  there.     The 
petrifying  power  of  Lough  Neagh  must  be  men- 
tioned, though  the  quality  is  supposed   to  reside 
rather  in   the    circumjacent  soil.     The  petrifica- 
tions  seem  to  be  chiefly  of  oak  and  holly.  -Among 
the  natural  curiosities  of  Ireland  must  not  be  for- 
gotten   the  Dargle,    an   enchanting  glen,    about 
twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Dublin,  finely  wooded 
with  oak,  and  near  a  mile  in  length,  with  high  pre- 
cipices, and  a  picturesque  river. 

In  describing  the  physical  appearances  of  Ire- 
land,   the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  that  most  ex- 
raordinary   phenomenon  of   nature,    called  the 
Giant's  Causeway  ;  and  as  the  most  accurate  and 
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perfect  account  of  it,  which  has  yet  appeared,  , is 
to  be  found  in  Hamilton  s  Letters  on  the  North- 
ern Coast  of  the, County  vf  Antrim,  some  extracts 
from  it  shall  be  here  given,  omitting  all  the  pre- 
vious details  respecting  its  volcanic  origin,  because 
interesting  only  to  the  man  of  science,  and  retain- 
ing those  which  are  descriptive  of  its  actual  ap- 
pearance, and  comprehensible  therefore  to  every 
reader. 

"  The  Causeway  itself  is  generally  described 
as  a  mole  or  quay,  projecting  from  the  base  of  a 
steep  promontory,  some  hundred  feet  into  the  sea, 
and  is  formed  of  perpendicular  pillars  of  basaltes, 
which  stand  in  contact  with  each  other,  exhibiting 
an  appearance  not  much  unlike  a  Solid  honeycomb. 
The  pillars  are  irregular  prisms,  of  various  deno- 
minations, from  four  to  eight  sides  *  ;  but  the  hex- 
agonal columns  are  as  numerous  as  all  the  others 
together. 

A<  On  a  minute  inspection,  each  pillar  is  found 
to  be  separable  into  several  joints,  whose  articula- 
tion is  neat  and  compact  beyond  expression,  the 
convex  termination  of  one  joint  always  meeting  a 
concave  socket  in  the  next ;  besides  which,  the 

*  "  Monsieur  Faujas  cle  St.  Fond  took  much  pains  to  search 
for  pillars  of  nine  sides  among  the  basaltes  of  Vivarais,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  account  which  Mr.  Molleneuxand  Monsieur 
lie  Lisle  gave,  that  such  were  to  be  found  ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  both  these  gentlemen  were  mistaken,  as  none  of  that 
denomination  are  to  be  discovered  at  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
or  its  neighbourhood.  Indeed  octagon  pillars  are  very  rarely 
to  be  rnet  with." 
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angles  of  some  frequently  shoot  over  those  of  the 
other,  so  that  they  are  completely  locked  together, 
and  can  rarely  be  separated  without  a  fracture  of 
some  of  their  parts. 

"  The  sides  of  each  column  are  unequal  among 
themselves,  but  the  contiguous  sides  of  adjoining 
columns  are  always  of  equal  dimensions,  so  as  to 
touch  in  all  their  parts. 

"  Though  the  angles  be  of  various  magnitudes, 
yet  the  sum  of  the  contiguous  angles  of  adjoining 
pillars  always  makes  up  four  right  ones.  Hence 
there  are  no  void  spaces  among  the  basaltes,  the 
surface  of  the  Catfseivay  exhibiting  to  view  a  regu- 
lar and  compact  pavement  of  polygon  stones. 

"  The  outside  covering  is  soft,  and  of  a  brown 
colour,  being  the  earthy  parts  of  this  stone  nearly 
deprived  of  its  metallic  principle  by  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  of  the  marine  acid  which  it  receive* 
from  the  sea  *. 

"  These  are  the  obvious  external  characters  of 
this  extraordinary  pile  of  basaltes,  observed  and 
described  with  wonder  by  every  one  who  has  seen 
'it.  But  it  is  not  here  that  our  admiration  should 
cease  :  whatever  the  process  was,  by  which  nature 
produced  that  beautiful  and  curious  arrangement 
of  pillars,  so  conspicuous  about  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, the  cause,  far  from  being  limited  to  that  spot 
alone,  appears  to  have  extended  through  a  large 

*  "  This  coating  contains  iron  which  has  lost  its  phlogiston, 
and  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of  calx ;  for  with  a  very  mo- 
dera'te  heat,  it  becomes  a  bright  redpchre  colour,  the  attend- 
,nt  of  an  iron  earth/' 
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tract  of  country,  in  every  direction,  insomuch  that 
many  of  the  common  quarries,  for  several  miles 
round,  seem  to  be  only  abortive  attempts  towards 
the  production  of  a 'Giant's  Causeway. 

"From  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance, 
a  vast  deal  of  time  and  labour  have  been  idly 
spent  in  minute  examinations  of  the  'Causeway  it* 
self;  in  tracing  its  course  under  the  ocean,  pur- 
suing its  columns  into  the  ground,  determining  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  the  number  of  its  pillars, 
with  numerous  wild  conjectures  concerning  rts 
original  :  all  of  which  cease  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance, when  this  spot  is  considered  only  as  a  small 
corner  of  an  immense  basalt  quarry,  'extending 
widely  over  all  the  neighbouring  land. 

;  The  leading  features  of  this  whole  coast  arc 
the  two  great  promontories  of  Bengcre  and  Fair- 
head,  which  stand  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  each  other  ;  both  formed  on  a  great  and  ex- 
tensive scale ;  both  abrupt  towards  the  sea,  and 
abundantly  exposed  to  observation ;  and  each  in 
its  kind  exhibiting  noble  arrangements  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  columnar  basaltes. 

"  The  former  of  these  lies  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Ballycastle,  arid 'js  generally  described  by 
seamen,  who  see  it  at  a  distance,  and  in  profile,  as 
an  extensive  headland,  running  out  from  the  coast 
to  a  considerable  length  into  the  sea  ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  lesser  capes 
and  bays,  each  with  ats  own  proper  nanie,  the 
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tout  ensemble  of,  which  forms  what  the  seamen 
denominate  the  headland  of  Bengore. 

"  These  capes  are  composed  of  a  variety  of 
different  ranges  of  pillars,  and  a  great  number  of 
strata;  which,  from  the  abruptness  of  the  coast, 
are  extremely  conspicuous,  and  form  an  unrivalled 
pile  of  natural  architecture,   in  which  all  the  neat 
regularity  and  elegance  of  art  is  united  to  the  wild 
magnificence  of  nature. 

"  The  most  perfect  of  these  capes  is  called 
Pleaskin,  of  which  I  shall  attempt  a  description, 
and  along  with  it  hope  to  send  a  drawing  which 
my  draftsman  has  taken  from  the  beach  below,  at 
the  risk  of  his  neck ;  for  the  approach  from  these 
promontories  down  to  the  sea,  is  frightful  beyond 
description,  and  requires  not  only  a  strong  head, 
but  very  considerable  bodily  activity  to  accom- 
plish it 

"  The  summit  of  Pleaskin  is  covered  with  a 
thin  grassy  sod,  under  which  lies  the  natural  rock, 
having  generally  an  uniform  hard  surface,  some- 
what cracked  and  shivered.  At  the  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  summit,  this  rock  begins 
to  assume  a  columnar  tendency,  and  forms  a  range 
of  massy  pillars  of  basaltes,  which  stand  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  presenting,  in  the  sharp 
face  of  the  promontory,  the  appearance  of  a  mag- 
nificent gallery,  or  colonade,  upwards  of  sixty  feet 
in  height. 

"  This  colonade  is  supported  on  a  solid  base, 
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of  coarse,  black,  irregular  rock,  near  sixty  feet 
thick,  abounding  in  blebs  and  air-holes,  but 
though  comparatively  irregular,  it  may  be  evU 
dently  observed  to  affect  a  peculiar  figure,  tend- 
ing, in  many  places,  to  run  into  regular  forms, 
resembling  the  shooting  of  salts,  and  many  other 
substances,  during  a  hasty  crystallization. 

"  Under  this  great  bed  there  stands  a  second 
range  of  pillars,  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  less  gross,  and  more  sharply  defined  than 
those  of  the  upper  story,  many  of  them,  on  a  close 
view,  emulating  even  the  neatness  of  the  columns 
in  the  Giant's  Causeway.  This  lower  range  is 
borne  on  a  layer  of  red  ochre  stone,  which  serves 
as  a  relief  to  shew  it  to  great  advantage  *. 

'  These  two  admirable  natural  galleries,  toge- 
ther with  the  interjacent  mass  of  irregular  rock, 
form  a  perpendicular  height  of  170  feet ;  from  the 
base  of  which,  the  promontory,  covered  with 
rock  and  grass,  slopes  down  to  the  sea  for  the 
space  of  200  feet  more,  making  in  all  a  mass  of 
near  400  feet  in  height,  which,  in  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  its  colouring,  in  elegance  and  novelty  of 
arrangement,  and  in  the  extraordinary  magnitude 

*  "  The  only  instances  of  different  ranges  of  basaltes  that 
have  hitherto  been  discovered,  occur  in  the  valuable  work  of 
Mons.  Faujas  de  St.  Ford,  on  the  volcanos  of  Vivarais,  &c. 
but  the  arrangement  which  appears  there,  even  with  the  neat- 
ness that  always  attends  an  engraving,  is  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  Pleaskin." 
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of  its  objects,  cannot  readily  be  rivalled  by  any 
thing  of  the  kind  at  present  known  *. 

"  Though  there  are  but  two  complete  ranges  of 
pillars  which  appear  in  any  of  the  promontories, 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  many 
more  in  succession,  at  various  depths  under 
ground  ;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  co- 
lumnar marks,  which  may  be  traced  in  several 
rocks  that  lay  in  the  sea.  The  Causeway  itself, 
which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  one  of  these  pro- 
montories, on  the  level  of  the  beach,  is  one  of 
those  columnar  beds  'that  has  been  accidentally 
stripped  and  washed  by  length  of  time  and 
storms. 

"  The  pillars  of  this  whole  headland  appear 
naturally  to  affect  a  perpendicular  situation  ;  and 
in  the  few  places  where  they  lie  in  an  inclined 
posture,  it  seerns  to  be  the  etiect  of  some  external 
cause,  which  lias  deranged  them  from  their  original 
disposition.  Indeed  where  the  forms  of  crystalli- 
zation- are  imperfect,  they  may  be  seen  to  shoot 
in  various  directions,  and  sometimes  in  irregular 
curves;  but  in  most  of  these  instances,  the  co- 
lumnar outline  is  very  rude  and  unfinished. 

*  "  Mr.  Pennant  is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
little  island  .of  Staffa,  whose  greatest  height  is  but  128  feet, 
contains  any  object  equal  to  the  bold  promontories  ofBengore. 
Neither  are  the  best  specimens  of  pillars  at  StafFa  at  all  com- 
parable to  those  bf  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  neatness  of  form, 
or  singularity  of  articulation/1 
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*{  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  ranges  of 
pillars  are  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  they  lie 
deeper  under  ground  ;  the  second  range  in  Plea- 
skin  is  evidently  better  finished  than  the  upper 
one,  and  contains  much  fewer  irregularities  in  the 
grain  of  its  stone  ;  while  the  pillars  of  the  Cause- 
way, which  run  into  the  sea  itself,  have  still  a 
greater  sharpness  in  their  figure,  and  are  more- 
close  and  uniform  in  their  texture. 

"Such  is  the  general  outline  of  this  great  head- 
land, which  affords  objects  extremely  interesting 
to  every  one  who  may  wish  to  study  nature  in  her 
bold  and  uncommon  works. 

"At  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  hence, 
(as  I  mentioned  before)  the  promontory  of  Fair-* 
head  *  raises  its  loftv  summit  more  than  400  feet 

•«/ 

above  the  sea,  forming  the  eastern  termination  of 
Ballycastle  bay.  It  presents  to  view  a  vast  com- 
pact mass  of  rude  columnar  stones,  the  forms  of 
which  are  extremely  gross,  many  of  them  being 
near  150  feet  in  length,  and  the  texture  so  coarse  f, 
as  to  resemble  black  schorle  stone,  rather  than 
the  close  fine  grain  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  ba- 
saltes.  At  the  base  of  these  gigantic  columns* 

*  "  This  is  the  Rhodogium  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  the 
geographer. 

t  "  These  pillars  do  not,  at,  first  view,  appear  to  have  any 
marks  of  articulation ;  but  on  observing  such  as  have  falleu 
down  from  the- top  of  Fair  head,  they  are  found  to  be  often 
into  pretty  regular  joints  by  the  force  of  the  fall." 
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lies  a  wild  waste  of  natural  ruins,  of  an  enormous 
size,  which,  in  the  course  of  successive  ages,  have 
been  tumbled  down  from  their  foundation  by 
storms,  or  some  powerful  operations  of  nature. 
These  massive  bodies  have  sometimes  withstood 
the  shock  of  their  fall,  and  often  lie  in  groups 
and  clumps  of  pillars,  resembling  many  of  the  va- 
rieties of  artificial  ruins,  and  forming  a  very  novel 
and  striking  landscape. 

"  A  savage  wildness  characterizes  'this  great 
promontory,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  ocean  rages 
with  uncommon  fury.  Scarce  a  single  mark  of 
vegetation  has  yet  crept  over  the  hard  rock  to  di- 
versify its  colouring,  but  one  uniform  greyness 
clothes  the  scene  all  around.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
makes  a  fine  contrast  with  the  beautiful  capes  of 
Bengore,  where  the  varied  brown  shades  of  the 
pillars,  enlivened  by  the  red  and  green  tints  of 
ochre  and  grass,  cast  a  degree  of  life  and  cheerful- 
ness over  the  different  objects. 

"  Though  I  have  particularly  described  the 
basalt  pillars  of  these  two  magnificent  promonto- 
ries, yet  there  are  many  other  similar  arrange- 
ments through  this  country,  which,  though  less 
worthy  of  admiration  as  great  objects,  yet  become 
extremely  interesting  when  one  wishes  to  search 
minutely  into  the  natural  causes  which  might  have 
produced  these  extraordinary  pillars; 

"  The  mountain  of  Dunmull,  lying  between 
Colerain  and  the  river  Bush,  abounds  in  this  spe^ 
cies  of  stone,  particularly  at  the  craigs  of  Isla- 
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more,  where  two  different  ranges  of  columns  may 
be  discovered  ;  and  at  most  of  the  quarries  which 
have  occasionally  been  opened  round  the  moun- 
tain. They  may  be  seen  also  at  Dunluce-hill,' 
near  the  castle  of  Dunluce;  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Bush,  near  the  bridge  of  Bushmills  ;  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  of  Croaghmore ;  in  many 
parts  of  the  high  land  over  Ballintoy  ;  in  the  island 
of  Raghery,  and  various  other  places,  through 
an  extent  of  coast  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth  *." 
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It  is  well  known  that  considerable  masses  of 
native  gold  was  discovered,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  These  were  found  in  a 
brook,  running  west  to  east,  to  the  river  of  Avon- 
more,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Aghrim. 
It  is  said,  that  a  jeweller,  who  lately  died  in  Dub- 
lin, often  declared  that  gold  from  that  spot  had 
passed  through  his  hands  to  the  value  of  30,0001. 

*  "  Beyond  this  tract,  which  abounds  in  perfect  pillars,  an 
attentive  observer  will  be  able  to  trace  the  same  species  of 
'fossils  in  very  distant  parts  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Loughneah,  and  the  mountains  of  the  county  of 
Derry;  in  many  places  of  which,  imperfect  columnar  forms 
may  be  observed,  so  that  the  great  cause  which  generated  this 
species  of  stone,  has  been  exerted  through  a  space  of  more 
than  forty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth  j  that  is, 
through  above  800  square  miles." 
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thQ  secret  bemg  retained  for  many  years,  and 
some  pieces  weighing  to  the  amount  of  seventy 
or  eighty  guineas.  Gold  it>  also  reported  to  have 
been  anciently  found  in  the  province*  of  Ulster, 
in  the  sa#d  of  a  rivulet,  called  Miola,  which  falls 
into  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lake  Neagh. 
Silver,  according  to  Boate,  was  found  in  a  mine 
mingled  with  lead  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The 
mine  was  wrought,  and  yielded  a  pound  of  pure 
silver  from  thirty  pounds  of  lead.  Others,  of  less 
note,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  discovered. 
Copper  ore,, iron,  lead,  &c.  are  also  found,  as  well 
as  coal,  which  last  has  not  been  explored  properly 
hitherto.  That  of  Kilkenny,  found  at  Castle- 
comer,  is  deservedly  celebrated  among  mineralo- 
gists as  the  purest  which  has  yet  been  traced  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Marble  and  slate  are 
also  found. 
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Upon  a  review  of  the  more  ancient  of  these  his- 
torical epochs,  and  of  the  monuments  which  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  each,  it  must  be 
considered,  that  the  edifices  having  been  con- 
structed of  wood  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury, it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  remains  of 
them  should  exist.  Stone  was  chiefly  employed 
in  the  construction  of  funeral  erections  of  various 
Jkinds,  nor  are  barrows  wanting  in  Ireland,  being 
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inllocks  ;pf  (eartli  thrown  up  i#  commemoration  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  Druidic  monuments  may 
also  be  found  in  Ireland.  W.he-n  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  this  island,  .various  churches 
.and  monasteries  were  erected,  but  they  were  all 
small,  and  constructed  of  interwoven  withes,  or 
fcewn  wood;  for  St.  Bernard,  in  the  twelfth  cen*- 
jtury,  mentions  a  stone  church  as  a  singular  no- 
velty in  Ireland. 

•'*  Hut  the  Scandinavian  chiefs,"  observes  pin- 
kerton,  "  must  before  this  period  hav.e  introduced 
the  use  of  stone  into  the  castles,  necessary  for 
their  own  defence  against  a  nation  whom  they 
oppressed  ;  and  sometimes  even  subterraneous 
retreats  were  deemed  expedient,  of  which  Ware 
and  others  have  engraved  specimens.  To  the 
Scandinavian  period  also  belong  what  are  called 
the  Danes  Raths,  or  circular  entrenchments,  and 
some  chapels,  such  as  those  of  Glendaloch,  Porta- 
ferry,  Killalac,  Saul  Abbey,  St.  Doulach,  and 
Cashel,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  singularity  of 
the  ornaments,  which,  however,  only  afford  vague 
conjecture.  But  of  the  round  castles,  called  Duns 
in  Scotland,  and  of  the  obelisks  engraven  with 
figures  op  ornaments,  few  or  none  exist  in  Ireland. 
Under  the  Scandinavians,  the  Irish  coinage  first 
dawns/' 

Many  monuments  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  castellated  or  religious,  may  probably 
exist  jn  Ireland.  The  castles,  churches,  and  mo-: 
pasteries,  erected  since  the  period  of  the  English 
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settlement,  might  be  counted  by  hundreds;  and 
for  them  one  general  reference  n;ay  be  made  to 
Ledwich  and  Grose.  Among  smaller  relics  of 

°  •  •        ! 

antiquity,  the  golden  trinkets  found  in  a  bog  near 
Cullen,  in  the  south,  deserve  mention. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  religion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  is  Catholic.,  that  is,  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  t.  The  legal,  or  state  religion, 
however,  is  the  same  as  in  England  ;  the  same 
articles  of  belief  being  established,  and  the  same 
orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  compos- 
jng  the  body  of  the  clergy,  all  of  whom  acknow- 
ledge the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
There  are  also  similar  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  but  a 
convocation  is  never  held  even  for  the  sake  of 
form. 

Dr.  Beaufort,  in  his  valuable  Memoir,  observes, 
that  "  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in  Ireland 
established  a  great  number  of  bishoprics,  which 
gradually  coalesced  into  the  thirty-two  dioceses, 
that  have  for  several  centuries  constituted  the 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  kingdom.  But  when] 
the  country  became  impoverished  and  depopulated 
by  the  perpetual  feuds  and  frequent  civil  wars, 

*.  They  amount   to   four-fifths   of  the  whole  population* . 
is  estimated  at  about  5,OCO,000. 
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M'ith  which  it  was  desolated  for  ages,  it  was  found 
necessary,  at  different  periods,  to  unite  some  of 
the  poorest, of  these  sees,  in  order  that  the  bishops 
might  have  a  competence  to  support  the  dignity 
and  hospitality  incumbent  on  their  station;  and 
hence  it  comes  that  there  are  only  22  prelates  ia 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  20  sees  being  united  un- 
der ten  bishops.  These  causes  having  had  the 
same  operation  with  respect  to  parishes,  the  2438 
parishes  do  4iot  form  quite  1200  benefices,  many 
having  been  consolidated  by  the  privy  council, 
from  time  to  time,  under  the  authority  of  an  act 
of  parliament;  and  many  others,  though  but  epis- 
copally  united,  having  been  considered  as  only 
one  living  time  out  of  mind." 

The  following  accurate  and  important  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  Ireland  is  derived  from  Mr.  Wakefield's  volu- 
minous, prolix,  but  valuable  storehouse  of.  ma- 
terials. 

"  According  to  the  present  church  coqstitu'tibn 
}n  Ireland,  there  are  four  archbishoprics  and  27 
bishoprics.  The  four  archbishoprics  a,re  those  of 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  styled  Lord 
Primate  of  all  Ireland ;  that  of  Dublin  Lore}  Pri* 
mate  of  Ireland. 

"  The  following  bishops  are  suffragans  tq  th$ 
several  archbishoprics: 
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TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 

Cloglicr,  founded  anno                                 -  -  1152 
Dromorc,  originally  founded  by  St.  Colmar  in  the  6'th 

eentury,  and  ret'ounded  by  James  I. 

Down  and  Connor  united              •                 -  •  145i 

Derry                                 -  -  1458 

Kilmore,  formerly  Brefny                 -  .  1301 

Meath                                -  -  1200 

Raphoe  .ind  Ardagh,  now  united  to  Tuara  ^  1152 

TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

Ferns  founded   in  598 


Ferns  and  Leighlin,  united  in      l6o°     Lei'dilin         -         632 
KUdaro,  -        500 

OsMjry,  -  -       500 

Glendulwgh,  united  with  Dublin  1211. 


TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHEL. 

<r, ,.   ( was   united   to   Cork 
Cloyne  *  *  £00,  \ 

(      100  years  ago. 

Cork  and  Ross  united                    1586,  Cork  founcjed  700 

Killaloe           -  50Q 

Killaloe  and  Kelfenora  united      J752,   Kihenora        -  1200 

]Limeric,  Ardfert,  and                      -..    ( Limerick        -  1301 

Aghadoe  united                                   £  Ardfert           •  500 

,  (Waterford        -     1100 
Water  ford  and  Lisraore  united     J53o  <  ^.  ^ 


TO  THE  AHCMBISHOP  OF  TUAM. 

fClonfert     -  600 

Clonfert  and  Kilraacduagh  united  in  1602 1  Kjlmacdu51gh  700 

Elphin            -             /?S             -                                -  45Q 

(Killala         -  450 

Killala  and  Acbonry  united                ^°(Achonry      -  550 
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"  To  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel,  which  was 
made  in  1152,  was  added,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
united  the  bishopric  of  Emly  in  1568. 

"  To  Tuani  was  united  Ardagh  in  1741. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Meath  takes  precedency  of 
all  the  bishops  in  Ireland,  Meath  anciently  having 
been  an  archbishopric.  The  next  in  rank  is  Kil- 
dare.  The  other  bishops  take  rank  according  to 
the  date  of  their  consecration. 

"  There  are  33  deaneries  in  Ireland,  and  34* 
archdeaconries. 

"  In  1792,  according  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  there  were 
1120  benefices,  extending,  upon  an  average,  over 
1 1,919  acres  Irish,  but  since  that  time  many  of 
the  unions  have  been  severed. 

"  In  England  there  are  26  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops, and  in  Ireland  22 ;  so  that  in  point  of 
number  both  countries  are  nearly  on  an  equality. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  their  incomes;  I  shall,  however,  sub- 
join a  statement,  which  is  the  result  of  informa- 
tion obtained  from  various  intelligent  persons  re- 
sident in  thoir  respective  dioceses.  It  is  as  cor- 
rect, in  all  probability,  as  any  estimate  of  pro* 
perty  can  be,  which  is  so  variable  in  its  nature ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  have  annexed 
to  it  that  of  Mr,  Arthur  Young,  published  IM 
1779^ 
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Per  Ann.  Per  Amu 

Armagh,  or  the  Primacy      ^12,000  By  Mr.  Young  £8,000 

Dublin  ••-••••.  ........  ...  12,000  ............  5,00fr 

Tuam   ..........  ----  •'••••  7,700  .....  .......  4,000 

Cashcl  .  .  .  ...........  ----  7,000  .....  .......  4,000 

Clogher     ..  .....  ........  7,000  .........  .  .  4,000 

Dromore..  ----  .  ..  .....  .  .  4,500  ............  2,000 

.Down  and  Connor   .  .  ......  5,000  ............  2,800- 

Deny  ............  .....  12,500  .........  ...  7,000 

Kilmore   ................  5,000  .......  -----  2,600 

Mrath  .........  .........  6,000  ............  3,400- 

Raphoe    .......  .  .  .......  8,000  ...  .........  2,600- 

Ferns  and  Leighlin  .  .  .'  .....  6',000  ......  ----  .  .  2,200' 

Kildare,  held  in  commen-  \ 

dam  with  the  deanery  of  >  6,000  ....  ........  2,600 

Christ  Church  ........  J 

Ossory  .....  ----  .........  4,000  ............  2,000 

Cloyiie  .....  ............  5,000  .....  <  .....  .  2,500 

Cork  and  Ross  ............  4,500  .......  ----  .  2,700 

Killaia  and  Kil^nora  ......  5,000  .  .......  ...  2,300 

Limerick,    Ardfcrt,    and 

Aghadoe.  .  .  ......... 

Waterford  and  Lismore  ....  6,000  .............  2,500 

Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  .  .  3,500  ,..'....  .....  2,400 

Klphiu..  ........  .  ........  10,000  .......  .....  3,700 

Killala  and  Achonry  ,..•...  3,500  ............  2,900 


^125,000  £74,700 

fic  The  incomes  of  church-livings  in  Ireland  are 
generally  much  larger  than  in  England,  and  of 
late  years  they  have  been  greatly  augmented  from 
the  increase  of  tillage.  The  deanery  of  Dowry 
in  the  year  1790  was  worth  only  SOOOf.  per  an- 
num; this  year  it  was  let  for  37001.  The  rectory 
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iif  Middleton,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  when  held 
by  Mr.,  Berkley  in  1785,  yielded  scarcely  8001. 
per  annum  ;  at  present  it  produces  upwards  of 
28001.  A  living  of  5001.  is  but  a  middling  one 
in  Ireland,  and  any  thing  beneath  it  is  considered 
as  very  lo\v. 

"  These  incomes  6'f  the  bishoprics  arise  partly 
from  tithe,  as'  at  Killaloe,  but  generally  from 
grants  of  land,  over  v;hich  there  is  a  restraining 
clause  to  prevent  the  incumbent,  if  I  may  apply 
that  term  to  a  bishop,  from  letting  them  for 
longer  than  21  years.  As  the  bishops  hitherto 
have  generally  been  old  men,  the  chance  of  their 
surviving  that  period  is  not  great;  they  therefore 
renew  the  lease  every  third  or  seventh  year  uporr 
receiving  a  fine,  and  the  tenant  pays  the  old  rent 
This  is  done  urider  a  special  act  of  parliament, 
otherwise  such  renewals  would  be  contrary  to'  the  • 
decisions  of  the  English  court  of  chaiicery.  In 
lay  possession's  a  life- holder  cannot  annihilate  at 
lease  by  which  his  estate  is  let,  and  grant  a  new  one 
upon  receiving  a  fine  for  the  longest  term  which  his 
settlements  would  allow,  because  this  would  keep 
his  successor  out  of  his  income  when  he  came  tp 
his  estate.  Such,  however,  is'  the  law  in  Ireland; 
but  if  a  lease  be  suffered  to  expire  the  land  must 
be  let  at  two'-thirds  of  the  full  improved  value, 
or  the  lease  becomes  void.  But  lately,  Since  some 
young  men  have  been  appointed  bishops,  they 
have,  as  it  is  termed,  "  run  their  lives  against  their 
leases;"  that  is,  they  have  made  no  renewal,  en- 
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during  a  large  sum  at  the  public  offices,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  their  families  in  the  event  of  their  deatlu 
It  would  therefore  be  desirable  to  know  the  real 
value  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  bishoprics, 
were  they  now  out  of  lease. 

"  I  must  observe,  that  this  is.  not  a  common 
case.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  late  Bishop 
of  Deny  realized  above  40001.  a  year  by  leases 
under  the  see.  It  appears  that  his  mode  was  to 
purchase  the  interest  of  the  tenants  with  whom 
many  years  of  tease  had  expired;  to  some  of 
these  he  had  refused  a  renewal,  and  others',  per- 
haps, were  unable  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
fine,  and  thus  sold  the  remaining  term  at  a  cheap 
rate.  This,  however,  makes  no  more  difference 
to  his  successor  than  if  4hese  leases  had  been 
purchased  by,  any  other  person.  A  friend  of  mine 
remarks,  that  Lord  Bristol  was  so  eccentric  a 
character  that  no  conclusions  of  importance  can 
be-drawn  from  his  conduct.  This  may  readily  be 
granted,  but  the  policy  ought  to  be  considered  by 
which  the  law  allows  an  eccentric  or  any  other 
man  to  acquire  an  enormous  fortune  without  per- 
iqrining  his  ecclesiastical  duty ;  and  whether  while 
such  facilities  are  left  in  the  power  of  any  indi- 
vidual, many  may  not  be  tempted  to  neglect  their 
sacred  functions  while  they  are  seeking,  often  for 
temporal  riches  and  splendour;  and  whether  the 
same  person  who  has  it  in  his  .power  to  determine 
the  fine  or  refuse  the  renewal  should  be  permitted 
to  purchase. 
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"  It  would  therefore  be  desirable  to  ascertain 
the  real  value  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
bishoprics,  if  they  were  now  out  of  lease.  A  few 
that  I  have  heard, estimated,  from  the  conjecture 
of  well-informed  persons,  are  as  follows: 

The  Primacy £140,000  per  annum, 

Deny 120,000 

Kiliriore.^ 100,000 

"Waterford 70,000 

Clogber 100,000 

"  Bishops  who  outlive  their  leases  might  let  the 
estates  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  devisors  to 
their  wills.  By  this  proceeding  would  Church 
property  increase?  As  the  bishops  are  obliged 
to  let  at  two-thirds  of  the  real  value,  it  would 
remove  the  property  of  the  present  tenant  into 
other  hands,  and  probably  convert  it  into  lay  pro- 
perty, from  the  immediate  connexions  of  the 
bishops:  or,  in  the  event  of  receiving  the  greater 
part  of  the  benefits  himself,  he  might  leave  his 
property  among  the  branches  of  his  family  who 
are  not  in  the  Church.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  letting  to  himself,  through  trustees,  tp 
act  under  his  will,  at  the  old  rent,  which  would 
only  be  a  nominal  one,  would  never  be  permitted  : 
and  that  in  dioceses  where  bishops  do  not  renew 
leases,  it  would  end  in  creating  great  and  enor* 
nious  incomes. 

"  In  the  event  of  insanity  or  imbecility  from 
age,  the  leases  can  be  renewed  by  the  metropoli- 
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tan  for  his  suffragan;  but  the  law,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, has  not  provided  for  the  case  of  a  metro- 
politan so  situated,  although  I  understand  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  the  chan- 
cellor appointed,  in  March  1811,  a  committee  to 
manage  his  temporalities,  as  in  other  instances 
of  lunacy,  and  made  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  who 
had  been  long  acquainted  with  the  diocese  as' 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  guardian  to  the  spirituali- 
ties, reserving  the  patronage  to  himself. 

"  The  patronage  of  the  Irish  bishoprics  is  very 
extensive,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
which,  declining  the  task  of  forming  a  new  on£, 
for  the  reason  already  assigned,  I  have  extracted 
ffc>rn  Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir. 

• 
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"  The  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  are  worth  35,0001.  The  bishopric  of 
Clonfert  is  not  considered  as  valuable. 

"  Cloyne,  .£50,000,      1  living £3,000 

1   •• 2,000 

1 1,800 

3  of l,.500 

1 •••  1,400 

2 1,200 

and  so  downwards. 

"  Cork,   £30,000,    2    of   £  1,000,    and  many 
from  of/00  to  ,£800. 
"  Ferns,  c£30,000. 

"  Killaloe  has  109  benefices,  many  worth  £  1,500 
per  ann. 

"  Ossory  is  rather  a  small  bishopric. 
"  To  most  of  the  bishoprics  are  attached  very 
good  houses  and  domains;  where  there  are  none, 
the  bishop  is  authorized  to  build  a  palace,  not 
expending  more  than  two  years  income  of  his 
benefice,  the  greater  part  of  which,  on  his  trans- 
lation or  death,  can  be  levied  on  his  successor.  I 
have  known  gentlemen  reduced  to  great  incon- 
venience by  being  obliged  to  pay  this  money  on 
their  appointment  to  a  bishopric. 

"  The  large  incomes  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
from  territorial  possessions,  and  the  numerous 
presentations  in  the  gift  of  the  former,  enormously 
increase  the  influence  of  this  religious  body  on 
society.  At  the  first  view  it  might  appear,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  influence  is  in  the  hands 
4>f  the  crown ;  but  this  is  not  quite  the  case.  The 
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crown  nominates  the  bishops,  it  is  true;  and  the 
bishops  present  to  14/0  parishes  out  of  £2246,  but 
the  minister  who  makes  his  friend  or  tutor  a  bishop 
to  day,  may  be  removed  from  office  to-morrow,  so 
that  the  influence  is  dissolved,  and  the  individual 
js  left  a  free  agent.  But  notwithstanding  govern- 
ment sometimes  experiences  disappointments 
through  this  cause,  the  church  establishment  of 
Ireland  is  a  political  lever,  with  ti?e  ppwer  of  which 
persons  in  England  are  little  acquainted.  Ijt  must 
be  remembered  that  the  incomes  of  the  Irish 
clergy  are  much  larger,  and  society  on  a  more  con- 
tracted scale  than  with  us  :  the  number  of  digni- 
taries being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England ;  in 
Ireland,  therefore,  a  proportionably  greater  space 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  lite  is  filled  by  churchmen. 

u  In  addition  to  the  249  parishes  to  which  the 
crown  presents,  it  has  the  power  of  presenting  to 
every  living  rendered  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
the  incumbent;  as  in  the  case  of  making  a  dean 
a  bishop,  raising  a  dean  to  the  archdeaconry,  or 
promoting  a  clergyman.  On  such  occasions,  the 
crown  presents  to  the  vacated  livings  ;  and  patro- 
nage is  extended  through  many  gradations.  To 
this  advantage  is  still  to  be  added,  the  translation 
from  an  inferior  to  a  more  valuable  bishopric, 
and  frequently  through  two  or  three  degrees. 
jClonfert  and  Killala,  on  this  account,  are  termed 
'  rearing  bishoprics.' 

"  The   immediate  parliamentary   influence  of 
fhe  Church  arises  from  four  bishops,  or  one  tt.rch.- 
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bishop  and  three  bishops,  who  sit  in  the  House  of 
Peers  by  rotation,  and  from  one  member  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  returned  for  the  city  of  Ar* 
magh,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  primate. 

"  The  indirect  influence  must  be  very  exten- 
sive. First,  through  the  incumbents  of  the  seve- 
ral benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops  ;  secondly, 
from  the  tenants  under  the  see,  who  are  looking 
up  to  the  bishop  for  a  renewal  of  their  leases  ; 
thirdly,  from  the  expenditure  of  a  large  income, 
by  which  considerable  individual  influence  is 
always  acquired  ;  but  an  influence  to  which  there 
can  be  little  objection,  as  it  arises  from  the  fairest 
and  most  honourable  source. 

"  The  English  reader  will,  no  doubt,   be  asto- 
nished to  hear,  that  there  are  absentees  among  the 
Irish  bishops,   some  of  whom  think  it  sufficient  to 
visit  Ireland,   and  reside  there  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  in  the  summer;  while  others,  preferring  the 
enjoyment  of  society  to  a  dull  residence  at  the 
diocesan   palace,  fly  from  the  uncultivated  wilds, 
and  cheerless  bogs,  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
to  mix  in  fashionable  life,  and  participate  for  years 
in  the  pleasures  of  Bath  or  London,  without  ever 
seeing  Ireland,     However  I  may  be  an  advocate 
.for   liberty,   I  am,  nevertheless,  of  opinion,  that 
noblemen    and    gentlemen    of   landed    property, 
should  spend  some  part  of  their  time  and  income 
among  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  for  their  sup- 
port.    This  duty  is  certainly   more  incumbent  on 
prelates  and  dignified  clergynien,   than  even  on- 
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those  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  ;  who,  besides 
other  ties,  are  bound,  by  their  official  situation, 
to  t^e  performance  of  many  duties  which  ought 
never  to  be  neglected.  The  original  title  of  bishop 
denoted  a  person  appointed  to  overlook  or  inspect 
the  conduct  of  others.  A  bishop,  therefore,  is  an 
overseer  of  the  inferior  clergy;  and  if  he  be  not 
resident  in  his  diocese,  at  least  some  part  of  the 
year,  he  must  fail  in  his  duties,  and  cannot  fulfil 
the  object  of  his  appointment. 

"  Mr.  Ensor,  a  neighbour  of  the  primate  of  all 
Ireland,  says,  in  his  work  on  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments :  '  The  primate  of  all  Ireland,  though 
in  the  summer  of  1807,  he  enforced  the  duty  of 
residence  to  his  clergy,  almost  immediately  after 
his  charge  quitted  the  island,  nor  did  he  return 
till  the  following  summer.'  But,  I  would  ask,  how 
many  years  the  primate's  family  remained  in  Eng- 
land, while  his  grace  only  made  summer  visits  to 
the  metropolitan  palace?  Does  not  such  a  par- 
tial residence  constitute  an  absentee  bishop  ?  Mr. 
Ensor,  in  a  nqte,  say?,  'this  prejate  was  not  this 
year  a  member  of  the  Imperial ,  Parliament.'  \ 
have  stated  the  fact  on  the  printed  authority  of  a 
gentleman  \yho,  in  that  or  the  pieceding  year,  was 
Jiigh  sheriff  fqr  the  county  of  Aimagh,  and  .is  there 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  distinguished  veracity  am} 
virtue. 

"  A  friend  writing  to  me,  says,  '  I  suppose  you 
Jiave  been  informed  on  this  subject  ;  if  I  am  mis- 
taken, I  own  that  you  cannot  be  too  strong,  or  too 
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severe  in  your  reflections  upon  such  men,  but  the 
late  Earl  of  Bristol  is  the  only  instance  I  can  recol- 
lect, and  he  was  a  very  extraordinary  character  ; 
for  the  great  primate  Rokeby  cannot  be  included 
in  this  censure,   for  residing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  at  Bath,   whence  he  could   not  be  removed  on 
account  of  his  complaint.     It  is  very  natural  that 
Englishmen  on  the  Irish  bench,  should  pay  fre- 
quent visits  to  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water ;  but,  I  believe,   it  does  not  often  happen, 
that  they  remain  a  whole  year  in  England,  except 
their  parliamentary  duty  requires  it,  nor  do  I  know 
of  one   who    makes   England  his  principal  resi- 
dence.' It  is  necessary  that  I  should  reply  to  these 
observations,   because  they  come  from  a  gentler 
man  whose  sources  of  information  are,   I  acknow? 
ledge,  superior  to  mine.     Yet  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  defect  in  the  law,   which  permitted 
the   eccentric   bishop  of  Derry  to  reside  abroad 
for   twenty  years.     To  the   absence  of  the    late 
primate  Robinson,    humanity  prevents   me  fronj 
objecting ;    and   I   should    be    the    last    persoq 
to  censure  that  venerable   ecclesiastic.     ]\'Iy  au- 
thority  is  before  the  reader,    for  considering  the 
present   primate    partly    as    an    absentee.     The 
archbishop  of   Dublin  is  unfortunately  incapaci- 
tated by  infirmity  from  attending  to  his  duty  ;  but 
I  am  misinformed  if  he  was  not  generally  absent, 
and  his  family  was  always  so  for  spine  years  while 
he  was  bishop  of  Fe.rns.  When  I  was  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  the  bishp.p  of 
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Cloyne  was  not  at  the  palace,  nor  had  he  lived 
there  for  some  time  according  to  general  report, 
he  was  at  Bath.  I  mention  these  instances,  to 
prevent  that  censure  which  ought  to  fall  on  indi- 
viduals, from  being  thrown  upon  the  whole  body. 
When  my  friend  talks  of  Englishmen  having  a  na- 
tural desire  to  leave  Ireland  let  me  call  to  his  re- 
collection the  conduct  of  Dr.  Law,  bishop  of 
Elphin,  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dro- 
ino re,  who  were  constant  residents  in  the  country. 
Of  the  non-residence  of  parish  ministers,  I  must  re- 
mark, that  there  are  upwards  of  400  benefices 
which  either  have  no  glebe  lands,  or  whose  glebes 
are  too  small,  or  too  remote  from  the  church,  to 
admit  of  parsonage  houses  being  built  upon  them, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  no  houses 
to  be  let.  Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  apo- 
logize for  non-residence,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Irish 
clergy  to  observe,  that  on  counting  the  number  of 
residents  and  absentees  in  each  diocese  respec- 
tively, as  reported  to  parliamentby  several  bishops, 
it  appears  on  a  comparison  with  the  clergy  in  Eng- 
land, that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  resident^ 
in  Ireland;  the  clergy  in  the  dioceses  of  Ferns, 
Meath,  Armagh,  and  Dromore,  1  know  to  be  resi- 
dent;  in  the  last  mentioned  diocese,  there  is  bu,t 
one  clergyman  who  does  not  reside,  and  .this  gen- 
tleman lives  on  a  benefice  in  another  diocese. 
When  I  make  this  remark  on  the  above  benefices 
,  J  by  no  means  wish  to  confine  it  exclusively  to 
them,  the  case  is,  I  hope,  the  same  in  many  others; 
voi>.  ii.  A  a 
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nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  situation  of  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  there  are  parishes  without  a  pro- 
testant  inhahitant ;  without  a  church,  and  without 
&  glebe.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be 
hard  to  require  the  residence  of  an  incumbent.  The 
proper  question  is,  whether  there  ought  to  be  an 
incumbent  at  all  ?  Where  there  is  no  duty  to  be 
performed  by  the  clergyman,  there  can  be  no  spi- 
ritual benefit  extended  to  the  people,  nor  any  hope 
of  the  conversion  of  a  single  individual.  At  pre- 
sent, the  residence  of  the  clergyman  depends  upon 
the  direction  of  the  bishop;  I  am  ignorant  what 
authority  the  law  in  this  respect  gives  to  bishops, 
but  I  confess,  I  am  averse  to  leaving  a  matter  of 
such  importance  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
^upfcri-or  clergy. 

"  Some  of  the  present  bench  of  Irish  bishops 
are  connected  with  the  most  powerful  families  in 
the  'country. 

"  -The  primate   is  brother  to   the  Marquis  of 

Bute. 
ct  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,   brother  to  Lord 

Middleton. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  uncle  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Water  ford* 

"  The  \Bishop  of  llaphoe,  brother  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford. 
";The  Bishop  of  Elphin,  brother  to  Earl  Clan- 

carty. 

•f<  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  brother  to"  the  Mar- 
quis of  E 
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:f  The  Bishop  of  Ferns,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Roden. 

41  The  Bishop  of  Down,  first  cousin  to  the  Earl 
of  Caledon. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Derry,  son  to  Lord  Viscount 
Northland. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Cork,  only  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Hoath. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Kilmore,    first  cousin  to  the 
Marquis  of  \Vaterford. 

"  I  have  often  heard  it  asserted  that  *  large  bene- 
fices ought  to  exist,  and  to  be  bestowed  on  men  of 
learning  and  merit,  as  an  encouragement  to  others 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  church/ 
But  is  merit  and  long  service  always  attended  to 
in  the  choice?  Were  I  called  upon  to  state  the 
ages  of  some  of  the  Irish  bishops,  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  these  valuable  dignities  have  some* 
times  been  conferred  upon  very  young  men.  It 
may,  however,  be  said,  that  they  were  educated 
for  the  profession,  and  fitted  for  discharging  its 
duties  by  a  regular  and  learned  education.  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  always  been  the  case ; 
one  archbishop  was,  I  believe,  before  his  appoint- 
ment a  lieutenant  in  the  navy :  the  dean  of  Clobber 
was  a  member  of  t;ie  Imperial  Parliament;  and 
the  rector  of  a  valuable  benefice  was  lately  an 
aid-de-camp  at  the  castle.  Many  similar  instances 
might  be  adduced,  but  I  hope  my 'readers  will 
consider  these  sufficient. 

"  Some  of  the  bishopricks  in  Ireland  have  arisen 
A  a  2 


out  of  the  junction  of  some  that  were  before  dis- 
tinct and  separate  sees  ;  these  commonly  consist 
of  two,  or  more,  tinder  the  title  of  an  union.  The 
power  which  united  them,  might,  as  they  increase 
in  value,  split  them  again  into  a  greater  number. 
The  act  of  union,  however,  has  not  made  any  pro- 
vision for  their  representation,  that  point  being 
settled  for  the  bishops  to  remain  apparently  the 
same  in  number  as  when  the  act  passed! 

"  For  the  manner  in  which   the  income  of  the 
clergy  in  Dublin  is  paid,  I  must  refer  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Whitefaw,    printed  in  the  Chapter  on 
>  Habits  and  Manners. 

"  The  churches  of  Ireland  have  seldom  more 
than  one  bell :    the  merry  peal  of  which  our  Eng- 
lish villages  are  so  fond,  is  never  sounded,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  little  taste  there  is  for  bell 
ringing  in  that  country.     There  are  bells,  I  believe, 
in  some  of  the  great   towns;    such  as  Clogher, 
..  .Armagh,  and  Drogheda,  but  the  art  of  ringing  them 
.  is  unknown  ;    and   although  the  Irish  are  rather 

o 

inusically  inclined,  the  triple  bob  majors,  or  grand 
performances  in  ringing,  is  never  heard  in  any  part 
ef  the  country. 

"  A  clergyman,  as  in  England,  cannot  hold 
more  than  two  livings,  but  the  distance  between 
iheni  is  not  limited  as  with  us. 

"  The  laws  that  regulate  glebe  houses  is  the 
same  in  the  case  of  an  incumbent  of  a  parish  as  of 
a  bishop;  the  encouragement  given  to  the  former 
fcy  the  acts  of  George  I,  and  II.  not  being  found 
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effectual,  Primate  Robertson,  procured  a  new 
act,  by  which  the  oiiginal  builder  is  .entitled  ' 
to  receive  from  his  immediate  successor,  the  full 
amount  of  his  expenditure,  not,  however,  ex- 
ceeding two  years  of  his  income,  provided  he 
has  -complied  with  certain  injunctions  prescribed 
by  the  act.  The  next  incumbent  pays  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  and  the  two  next  in  succes- 

t 

sion,  one  half  and  one  quarter  respectively,  after 
which,  all  charges  cease;  but  the  liberal  dona- 
tions of  parliament  to  those  who  build  houses  and 
churches,  have  accomplished  more  within  the  last 
live  years,  than  had  been  effected  in  the  preced- 
ing fifty.  The  funds  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits,  but  the  money  is 
raised  chiefly  by  parliamentary  grants;  the  amount 
of  the  first  fruits  raised  on  the  Irish  clergy,  is  only 
30001.  per  annum.  The  expenditure  on  this  head 
has  been  as  follows : 

Grants.       Paid.       Unpaid, 
Gifts   for   building  churches  be--\ 

tween  1st  May,  1801,  and  5th  C    76,070  43,300  37,770 

Jan.  1811  ) 

Loans  for  Ditto        -                               59,422  35,.988  23,131 

Gifts  for  purchasing  glebes         -         20,403  £),703  11,300 

Cnfts  for  building  glebe  houses     -      60,342  13/217  .43,325 

Jvoans  for  building  glebe  houses    -    112,180  4S,4W<7  6'3,6"73 

£.328,017  155,614  1/6.202 

"  This  is  a  large  expenditure,  but  the  purpose 
is  excellent;  yet  further  information  may  be  ne- 
cessary on  this  .subject :  could  the  amount  of  the; 
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sums  levied  by  the  parishes  be  given,  and  which 
is.  to  be  collected  from  those  successors  to  such 
incumbents  as  have  expended  money  on  g'lebe 
houses;  it  would  greatly  augment  the  amount 
granted  by  parliament.  The  public  has  been  libe- 
ral, as  it  always  is  in  such  cases  ;  but  it  has  aright 
to  investigate  whether  the  expenditure  has  effected 
any  good  purpose.  The  object  of  enquiry  is, 
have  the  members  of  the  established  church  in* 
creased?  The  answer  ought  to  be  given  from  au- 
thority ;  for  unless  it  can  be  proved,  that  these 
large  sums  have  produced  some  salutary  result, 
we  may  justly  conclude,  that  if  more  money  were 
granted,  it  would  be  useless  for  this  end,  and  there- 
fore, the  system  requires  to  be  changed." 

So  much  has  been  said  of  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem connected  with  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  that  it  would  be  mere 
repetition  to  state  any  further  particulars :  their 
oppression,  their  injuries,  their  rights,  and  just 
claims,  every  reader  is  already  acquainted  with 
who  has  perused  these  pages.  But,  in  speaking 
of  the  religion  of  Ireland,  we  must  not  forget 
to  mention  that  there  are  many  sects  among 
the  chief  of  whom  are  the  preshyterians. 
They  partake,  however,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
nature  and  privileges  of  an  establishment.  They 
are  chiefly  descended  from  the  Scottish  presbyte* 
rianSs  and  English  puritans,  whom  James  I.  encou- 
raged to  settle  in  Ulster.  Their  ministers  are  now 
divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  the  first  re- 
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ceive  from  government  1001.  the  second  75\.  and 
the  third  oOl.  a-year  each,  in  addition  to  the  sa- 
laries given  by  their  respective  congregations.— 
No  minister  can,  however,  receive  the  ahove  sum, 
unless  regularly  admitted  into  a  presbytery,  and 
approved  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  The  presbyte- 
rian  form  of  church  government  is  in  some  degree 
retained,  and  the  ministers  of  nearly  all  the  presby- 
teries meet  together  annually  in  the  synod  of 'Ul- 
ster, in  which  all  the  general  concerns  of  the  body 
are  discussed.  The  number  of  presbyterians  is 
estimated  at  half  a  million  by  those  who  are  -best 
acquainted  with  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
they  chiefly  reside.  There  are  a  few  quakers  in 
Ireland  ;  but  the  most  numerous  class  of  dissen- 
ters, after  the  presbyterians,  are  the  methodists, 
who  are  increasing  rapidly  in  Ireland. 


POPULATION. 

No  very  exact  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Ireland,  for  no  accurate 
returns  have  ever  been  made,  though  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  recent  intervention  of  Parliament 
will  cause  authentic  data  to  be  produced.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  credible  statements,  however, 
it 'has  been  calculated,  that  in  1791,  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  4,200,000.  Since  that  period, 
a  considerable  increase  has  no  doubt  taken  place, 
and  if  we  compute  the  present  numbers  at 
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5,OOflOfiO,  it  will  no:  00  high  a  calculation. 
When  it  is  considered,  t'.at  in  I6y5,  the  popula- 
tion was  little  more  than  a  million,  this  increase 
will  appear  prodigious,  but  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained  iroin  physical  and  political  cause?. 
Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  a  mild  cli- 
mate, abundance  and  convenience  of  fuel,  and  a 
cheap  and  nutritious  sustenance  in  potatoes. 
Among  the  latter,  the  abolition  of  all  those  penal 
laws  which  chiefly  affected  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
whence  emigratipn  is  much  less  than  formerly  *. 


REVENUE, 

From  the  returns  annually  made  to  parliament, 
it  appears,  that  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  1811, 
amounted  to  9, 559.70slf  of  wnichsujn,  3,905,1511. 
were  raised  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  and  5.&53.557K 
by  loan.  Her  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
10,853,4001.  being  more  than  double  what  it 
in  (he  first  year  of  the  Union.  In  1784,  the. 
tipnal  expenditure,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield, 
v.a>  1.098,18*1,  and  the  whole  debt,  funded  and 
unfunded,  ?,  179,208!,  In  181 1,  (5th  January) 
the  unredeemed  debt  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
77,382,9081.  By  the  terms  pf  the  Union,  IrelancJ 
pays  7*T  of  the  general  expences  of  the  empire, 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  XII.  for  a  division  of  Ireland,  by  fhe 
ingenious  Dr.  Beaufort,  which  may  assist  the  reader's  calcula^ 
in  Aspect  to  the  pojpul«aio(if 
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EDUCATIONS 

The  state  of  education  in  Ireland  is  truly  la- 
mentable,   ami  her  legislators  could  not  confer  a 
more  signal  blessing   upon  the   country,  than  by 
providing  an  ample  remedy  for  the  present  defec- 
tive system.     The  most  sanguine  hopes,   however, 
may  be  formed  from  the  establishment  of  Lancas- 
terian  schools,  if  some  of  the  prejudices  of  the  ca^ 
tholic  poor  could  be  overcome.     It  is  not  the  defi- 
ciency of  means  which  causes  this  neglect,  but  the 
.unskilful  application  of  those  means.     "  The  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,"  observes  Mr.  Wake  field,   "  are,  I 
may  almost  say,   universally  educated.     Many  of 
'my  readers  will  no  doubt  smile  at  this  expression, 
but  I  must  beg  leave  to  re-assert,    that  I  do   not 
know  any  part  of  Ireland   so  wild,   that  its  inha- 
bitants are  ijot  anxious,  nay,   eagerly  anxious,  for 
"the  education  Of  their  children  ;  yet,   '  crowded 
jails,    ferocious  turbulence,   habitual  slothfulness, 
gloomy  bigotry/  are  traits  in  the  Irish  character, 
constantly   exhibited   to   the  public  view/'     But 
the  desire  manifested  to  obtain  it,  and  to  that  de- 
sire numerous  writers  bear  testimony,    is  all;    the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  deserves  the   ut- 
most censure.  The  common  schoolmaster  is  gene- 
rally a  man  who  was  originally  intended  for  the 
priesthood,    but  whose  morals  had  been  too  bad, 
or  his  habitual  idleness   so  deeply  rooted,  as  to 
jpreyen£  his  improving  himself  sufficiently  for  that 
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office.  To  persons  of  this  kind  is  the  education 
of  the  poor  entirely  entrusted  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  their  pupils  imbibe  from  them  en- 
mity to  England,  hatred  to  the  government,  and 
superstitious  veneration  for  old  and  absurd  cus- 
toms. This,  however,  does  not  present  the  whole 
picture  of  education  in  Ireland.  There  are  char- 
tered schools,  and  free  schools  of  royal  founda- 
tion, or  founded  by  individuals;  and  thousands 
are  annually  expended  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  public  institutions  :  but  they  are  so  perverted 
from  their  legitimate  objects,  so  neglected,  and  so 
ttbused,  that  no  really  good  effects,  as  to  the  na- 
tion, are  produced.  The  following  are  the  schools 
of  royal  foundation  in  Ireland,  which  were 
founded  by  Charles  I.  and  endowed  with  larger 
estates  by  his  son  Charles  II. 

Number  of  Bovs 
educated. 


Artiagh  has     1530  English  acres,  producing  1043  4  6 

Bungannon      1600  ditto  ditto  1481  4  9 

Enniskillen      3360  ditto  ditto  1461  00 

Kaphoc    -       6946  ditto  worth  75$  0  0 

Cavan          -      570  ditto  ditto  900  0  0 
Banagh«r&>    336 
Carysfort   $ 

13,627 


Scholars. 

£. 


Boarded. 


87 

27 

65 

8 

None. 


Day 


29 
12 
16 
27 


30 


This  tabular  view  of  the  value  of  each  founda- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  good  produced,  will  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  defects  of  these  public  schools. 
In  some  places,  the  school-house  has  been  suf- 
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fered  to  go  to  decay,  as,  at  Raphoe ;  while  at 
others,  as  at  Cavan,  there  is  no  school-house  at 
all.  At  Banagher,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard 
Ponsonby  is  schoolniaster,  and  at  Carysfort  the 
Rev.  Sir  Thomas  Foster,  Bart,  both  appointments 
being  rendered  mere  sinecures.  In  no  case  are 
the  funds  of  these  endowments  made  applicable 
to  the  real  extent  of  their  power  in  providing 
education  for  those  who  may  require  it.  There 
are  schools  of  private  foundation  at  Navan  and 
Ball yrowan.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  former 
were  let  in  1806  for  14651.  15s. ;  but  the  appoint- 
ments to  both  these  masterships  are  considered  as 
gifts  which  require  no  duty.  The  charter  schools 
were  founded  in  1733  by  George  II.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  "  the  children  of  the  popish 
and  other  poor  natives  in  the  English  tongue.'* 
These  schools,  however,  are  regarded  with  great 
'aversion  by  ihe  catholics,  and  when  they  pass  by 
them,  they  generally  give  vent  to  their  curses. 
"  Have  not  the  protestants,"  they  cry,  "  robbed 
the  necessitous  poor  of  their  children,  to  bring 
them  up  in  their  own  religion."  The  view  in 
which  these  people  consider  the  system  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Roman  catholic  never  believes 
education  to  be  the  object;  religion  alone  presents 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  engrosses  his  whole  attezr- 
tion.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  want  of  means  to 
educate  the  children,  but  the  application  of  those 
means  is  most  defective. 

§ 
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UNIVERSITIES. 

With  four  archbishopricks,  Ireland  possesses 
only  one  protestant  university,  that  of  Dublin, 
This  institution  was  first  projected  by.  Archbishop 
Leech,  about. the.  year  1311;  but  death  having 
interrupted  his  design,  it  was  revived  and  executed 
hyBicknor,  his  successor,  and  enjoyed  moderate 
prosperity  for  about  forty  years,  when  the  reve- 
nues failed.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  uni- 
versity was  refounded  by  voluntary  contribution 
under  the  auspices  of  Sydney,  the  lord  deputy, 
In  15^1,  it  was  removed  from  the  precincts  of  St. 
Patrick's  church  to  the  site  of.  an  Augustine,  mo- 
nastery, and  received  a  charter  from  Elizabeth 
under  the  style  of  Trinity  college.  The  first 
James  and  Charles  were  liberal  benefactors.  It 
consists  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  provost, 
vice-provost,  twenty-two  fellows,  and  thirteen  pro- 
fessors of  various  sciences.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  commonly  about  six  hundred,  including 
twenty  scholars  on  the  foundation^  and  thirty  ser- 
vitors or  sizors.  The  prevailing  principle  is  tyo 
make  advancement  the  reward  of  exertion.  Acl- 
mission  is  granted  only  to  those  who,  on  exami- 
nation, appear  to  have  improved  themselves  at 
school..  Scholarships  are  given  to  the  best  classi- 
cal scholars  who  have  arrived  at  their  third  year, 
and  entitle  the  possessors  to  a  small  annual  in- 
come, and  to  a  place  in  the  corporate  body.  Thfc 
' 
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tnore  lucrative  and  honourable  situation  of  a  fel- 
low is  only  obtained  by  many  years  of  hard  labour, 
and  by  being  superior  to  other  candidates  on  a 
long  and  very  difficult  examination.  Quarterly 
examinations  are  also  held  for  the  under  gradu- 
ates, and  premiums  given  to  the  most  distinguish- 
ed answerers,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  visible 
in  the  exertions  of  the  students.  The  building 
consists  of  four  quadrangles,  and  it  contains  a 
library  of  great  extent  and  value,  which  has  been 
enriched  by  the  celebrated  Fa' gel  collection  from 
Holland.  There  are  also  a  hall  for  examinations, 
a  chapel,  a  printing-office,  and  convenient  thea- 
tres for  the  different  lectures.  The  member  who 
represents  this  university  in  Parliament,  is  not 
required  to  exhibit  any  landed  qualification,  and 
is  chosen  by  the  fellows  and  students;  the  latter 
form  by  far  the  majority.  Being  young  men  of 
liberal  education,  inspired  with  that  honest  bold- 
ness, and  warmed  with  that  patriotic  zeal,  which 
are  peculiar  to  youth,  they  are  independent  in 
their  choice,  and  return  the  man  whom  they  con- 
sider most  worthy  of  their  confidence.  Adjacent 
to  the  university  is  a  park ;  and  an  observatory 
has  been  erected  on  the  calcareous  rock  of  Dui- 
surk,  about  four  miles  to  the  north-west. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  question  of  na- 
tional education,  is  that  of  instructing  the  catho- 
lics of  Ireland.  Justly  sensible  of  the  great  evils 
attendant  upon  the  practice  of  the  catholic  youth 
seeking  their  education  in  foreign  countries,  tp 
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return  with  foreign  habits,  feelings,  and  princi- 
ples, into  their  native  land,  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, in  179.5,  established  the  Royal  College  of 
St.  Patrick  at  Maynooth,  a  small  town  about 
twelve  miles  from  Dublin.  The  foundation  of 
,  this  institution  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  modern  history  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
reader  will  therefore  be  well  pleased  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  relative  to  it  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Wakefield. 

"  COLLEGE  OF  MAYNOOTH.— The  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  catholic  university  at  May- 
nooth, in  the  county  of  Kildare,  was  an  act  of  the 
Irish  parliament  .Till  the  year  1793,  a  Roman 
catholic  was  not  permitted  to  become  a  student 
in  the  university  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  before 
that  period,  therefore,  all  young  men  intended  for 
the  Romish  church  in  Ireland,  were  obliged  to  go 
to  foreign  universities,  where  they  took  their  de- 
grees, and  afterwards  returned  to  exercise  the  funx> 
tions  of  their  ministry.  On  the  continent  these  pei> 
sons  never  forgot  that  they  were  Irishmen  :  I  know 
jnot  how  to  account  for  it,  but  those  who  are  even 
disaffected  in  their  hearts  to  their  own  government, 
feel,  when  abroad,  the  amor  patrice  .still  glow 
within  them :  and  while  they  are  very  doubtful 
subjects  to.  a  foreign  power,  it  is  certain  that,  on 
-  going  back  to  Ireland,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  for- 
get ithe  friendships,  the  intimacies,  and  the  con- 
nections, -which  they  formed  during  the  period 
of  youth,  A  foreign  feeling,  an  interest  in  con- 
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tinental  success,  consequently,  hangs  about  their 
hearts,  which  in  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
have  often  observed  in  some  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic clergy  in  Ireland. 

"  Previously  to  the  repeal  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  penal  code,  the  war  with  France  had  com- 
menced, and  extended   to  Spain.     The  Irish  ca- 
tholics, therefore,    did  not  find   it  easy  to  send  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  abroad,  to  be  edu- 
cated, for  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  their  priest- 
hood.     This   inconvenience  was  felt  just  at  the 
moment,  when  their  rights,  to  a  certain  degree, 
were  acknowledged  by  parliament,  and,  therefore, 
they  boldly  petitioned  the  legislature  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  establish  an  university  for  students  of 
their  own  persuasion,   under  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, that  the  funds  raised  to  support  it  might  be 
legally  secured.     By  the  petition,   in  the  j  ournajs 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears,    that  they 
did  not  ask  for  an  university  which  was  to  exclude 
protestants  from  entering  it,  if  they  thought  proper. 
Parliament  acceded  to  their  wish,  and,  at  the  same 
,time,  voted  money,  for  the  purpose  of.  assisting 
them  in  the  erection  of  their  establishment, 

'  The  college  of  Maynooth  is  said  to  be  an  en<? 
couragement  to  Catholicism,  and,  therefore,  it  be* 
comes  necessary  to  enquire  whether  this  assertion 
be  founded  on  truth,— As  true  ideas  of  religion 
can  arise  only  from  t\  conviction  of  the  mind,  and 
not  from  doctrines  which  the  law  in  vain  endeavours 
to  make  us  believe,  it  would  not  only  be  unjust 
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impolitic,  to  prevent  people  of  any  persuasion,  un- 
less their  tenets  were  subsersive  of  good  order  and 
morality,  from  educating  their  children  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  ;  were  they  re- 
stricted from  this  privilege,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
they  would  educate  them  in  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  country.     If  the  catholics  were  de- 
barred  from   an   opportunity  of  educating  their 
young  men  for  their  own  church  at  home,   either 
foreign  priests  would   be  introduced,  or  men  of 
low  education.      Every  person  knows,   that  less 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  from  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic priest  of  a  liberal  education,  capable  of  ex- 
amining the  scriptures  in  their  originals,  and  of 
acquainting  himself  with  the  foundation  in  which 
his  creed  rests  ;  than  from  an  illiterate  bigot,  who, 
through  ignorance,  has  imbibed  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  worst  enthusiasts  of  his  church,  and  who 
entertains  more  hatred  to  the  protestant  doctrine, 
the  less  he  is  acquainted  with  the  real  difference 
between  it  and  his  own.     The  ignorant  among:  all 
Christian  sectaries  attach  more  to  importance  of 
the  external  appendages   of  their  religion,   than 
those  essential  principles  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  divine  authority,  and  of  which  it  can- 
not be  divested.     They  are,  therefore,  apt  to  iruV 
take  the  object  and  end  of  those  things  merely  ce- 
remonial,   and  to  consider  that,  which  was  meant 
only  as  an  incitement  to  devotion,  asdevotion  itself. 
With  those  whose. minds  have  been  prepared   by 
culture,  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  the  case  is 
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widely  different. — If  you  accuse  a  well-educated 
Roman  catholic,  with  paying  adoration  to  an  image, 
he  will  tell  you  that  your  reproach  is  unjust,  an'd 
that  he  considers  an  image  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  sign,  or  symbol,  placed  before  him  to  re- 
mind him  of  events ;  that  by  their  being  thus 
forcibly  impressed  upon  his  memory,  he  may  be 
inspired  with  deeper  devotion ;  and  he  will  in- 
sist, that  he  esteems  them  in  the  same  point  of 
view  as  the  protestants  do  the  painting  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, the  last  supper,  or  any  other  subject  from 
the  scriptural  history,  with  which  we  adorn  our 
churches.  A  well-informed  catholic  is  persuaded, 
that  the  difference  between  the  English  church  and 
his  own,  when  stripped  of  what  has  been  added  to 
it  by  superstition,  is  not  so  great  as  the  vulgar  be- 
lieve ;  and  that  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
latter,  the  principal  of  which  were  retained  after 
the  reformation  to  bring  over  converts  to  the  new 
doctrine,  are  still  nearly  the  same.  Hence  the 
learned  and  liberal  minded  catholic  perceives,  that 
the  breach  which  separates  the  two  religions  is 
not  so  wide  as  to  induce  him  to  look  upon  his  pro- 
testant  brethren  with  the  same  degree  of  rancour 
as  the  illiterate  bigot,  who  is  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  his  own  faith.  The 
ignorant  always  prefer  a  religiori  that  captivates 
the  senses,  and  Works  upon  the  passions;  the 
enlightened  that  which  speaks  to  the  reason,  and 
carries  with  it  conviction  to  the  mind.  Is  Catho- 
licism, therefore,  more  likely  to  increase  by  the 
V€>L,  ii.  B  b 
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spread  of  knowledge  and  instruction,  or  by  leaving 
the  people  in  ignorance  ?  The  true  and  rational 
mode  of  converting  the  catholics,  is  to  facilitate  to 
them  the  means  of  education ;  by  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  compare  their  religious  opinions 
with  those  of  others,  and  either  confirm  themselves 
in  their  own  faith  through  the  operations  of 
reason,  or  have  it  in  their  power  to  adopt  different 
tenets,  .which  they  may  conceive  to  be  more  in 
unison  with  truth.  When  through  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  erudition  they  have  acquired  suffici- 
ent knowledge  to  qualify  them  for  judicious  inves- 

'  iigation,  they  will  be  less  liable  to  rest  in  error. 
A  llornan  catholic  priest,  who  has  received  a 
regular  education,  will  be  more  likely  to  instil  a 
sounder  doctrine  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  to  teach  them  those  moral  principles  which, 
are  calculated  to  promote  social  union,  than  the 
man  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantage; 
and,  whx)  being  influenced  by  the  gloom  of  super- 
stition, makes  religion  to  consist  in  external  cere- 
monies, instead  of  those  ardent  sentiments  of  the 

/-  heart,  which  raise  the  soul  by  rational  conviction 
to  the  adoration  of  the  Deity.  I  have  seen  the 
singular  conduct  of  a' self-appointed  priest,  who 
took  upon  him  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  the 
marrying  of  persons,  without  a  license,  such 
priests  in  Ireland  are  called  ( couple  beggars.'— 
Can  it  be  conducive  to  good  order  and  morality 
to  increase  the  number  of  sueh  persons,  who  are 
considered  by  all  respectable  Koman  catholics. 
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gg  xr?ll  as  pr6testants,  the  greatest  pests  of  the 
country. 

"  But  even  admitting  that  such  men  .are  no$ 
chosen  by  the  Roman  catholics,  to  be  their  spiri- 
tual instructors,  if  they  cannot  obtain.priests  edu* 
cated  in  Ireland,  they  will  be  under  the  dangerous 
necessity  of  procuring  them  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Now  whether  they  are.,  foreigners,  or  na- 
tives educated  abroad,  it  caanot  be  supposed  that 
they  would  be  warmed  with  the  -same  attachment 
to  the  British  government,  as  men  who  have  rer 
ceived  their  education  in  their  own  country,  under 
the  protection  of  its  laws,  where  they  have  acr 
quired  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  where 
attachment  has  never  been  weakened  by  a  resi* 
dence  in  a  foreign  country* 

"  Had  -the  terms  of  the  catholic  -petition  ill 
1793  been  adhered  to,  and  protestarit  students 
mixed  with  catholic  in  this  establishment,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  and  public  benefit.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  very  favourable  opportunity  of  adopting 
a  measure,  which  would  have  tended  to  promote 
harmony  between  these  two  religious  parties,  was 
neglected,  and  an  university  has  been  established 
for  the  exclusive  education  of  catholics.  But  still 
an  important  point  has  been  gained,  by  supersed- 
ing the  necessity  of  foreign,  education  for  young 
men  destined  for  the  ministry  in  the  catholic 
church.  I  should  place  more  confidence  in  a  ca^ 
tholic  educated  in  the  bosom  of  his  country,  at 
Maynooth,  in  the  midst  of  his  relations  and 
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under  the  eye  of  government,  aud  remote  from  tine 
influence  of  exotic  prejudices,  than  from  one 
nurtured  in  the  arms  of  our  enemies,  at  St.  Omers, 
Toulouse,  or  Bayonne,  subject  to  the  influence  of 
gloomy  enthusiasts  or  narrow  minded  bigots.  I 
have  reprobated  the  waste  of  thousands  annually, 
on  charity  schools  and  foundling  hospitals  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  education.ofprote&tants,  and,  therefore, 
1  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked,  how  I  can  approve  the 
expenditure  for  catholic  education  at  Maynootb? 
My  answer  is  :  Because  it  will  tend .  to  diffuse  a,t 
least  some  portion  of  education  among  the  catho- 
lics, and  add  to  the  sum  of  public  morality;  it 
will  supply  Ireland  with  the  succession  of  catholic 
•lergymen,  having  the  advantage  of  a  good  domes- 
tic education,  and  will  exclude  foreign  hirelings, 
who-  are  now  brought  from  abroad,  and  who  na- 
turally disseminate  principles,  hostile; to  the  con- 
stitution, and  cherish  feelings  which  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  all.  parties  to  suppress..  That  secret  po- 
'liticftHntercourse,  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the 
ha ppi&ess  of  the.  people,  and  which  has  subsisted 
.-between- Ireland  and  France  for  many  years,  .will 
be  either  greatly-  weakened  or  totally  done  away. 
'Ina  word,  as  gratitude  is. a  feeling  natural  to  the 
•human  heart,  I  am  persuaded  that  every  young 
•man  educated  in  this  seminary,  will  acquire  an 
•attachment  to  a  government,,  through  whose  bene- 
"-ficenc'e  -he  participates  in  one.  of  the  greatest 
J)le.s>ing<v  of-  civilized  society — -a  regular  and  vir- 
education, 
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"  That  education  here,  will  be  divested  of  all 
rancorous  principles  against  those  of  a-  different 
faith,  I  am  the  more  inclined' to  believe,  because 
the  tutors  are  instructed  to  educate  and  not  to 
convert,  and  because  no  impolitic  restrictions  are 
imposed  on  the  institution.  But  when  I  state  these 
opinions,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  conviction, 
that  had  it  not  been  confined  exclusively  to  students 
of  one  faith,  it' would  have  had  a  much  more  ex- 
tended usefulness.' 

"  For  the  support  of  this  establishment,  which 
is  under  the  inspection  of  the  chancellor,  and  chief 
judges,  parliament  voted  annually  8,0001.   and  a 
few  years  ago  the  sum  was  increased  to  13,0001.; 
but  a  little  before  my  visit  to  Ireland,   a  general 
belief  prevailed,  that  all  assistance  from  govern- 
ment was  to  be  withdrawn.     If  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  any  such  intention  and  supposed  thai 
the  college,    if  left  to  itself,   would   be   entirely 
abandoned;  they  only  exhibited  their  own  weak- 
ness, and  betrayed  an  ignorance  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Roman  catholics;  which  might  excite  asto- 
nishment, did  we  not  know,  that  among  modem 
statesmen,   to  acquire  an  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  sentiments  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  to  frame  laws,  is  considered 
as  an  old  fashioned,  and  obsolete' practice.    Theory 
and  general  principles  are  sufficient,  and  'some- 
times even  these  are  neither  founded  upon  truth, 
nor  consistent  with  sound  policy.     I   was  repeat- 
rdly  told,  th.'it  if  the-  government  should  refuse  its 
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support  to  the  establishment,  "  the  people"  wou!4 
continue  it.  So  trifling  do  the  catholics  consider 
the  sum  of  8,0001.  per  annum,  that  they  would 
readily  forego  that  advantage,  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  to  the  country  that  they  are  able  support 
the  establishment;  themselves;  and  such  a  circum- 
stance wpuld  by  many  catholics  be  considered,  a, 
victory  over  their  political  opponents. 

"  It  was  once  in  contemplation  to  extend  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  so  as  to  admit  the  students 
now  atMaynooth;  this  plan,  although  recommended 
by  some,  was  condemned  by  others,  and,  perhaps, 
without  a  proper  enquiry  into  its  merits,  or  of  it$ 
utility.  Could  it  have  been  carried  into  execution, 
it  would  no  doubt  have  been-  attended  with  more 
benefit  than  might  at  first  be  imagined;  but  from 
\vhat  I  can  learn,  the  heads  of  that  college  would 
-  Strongly  object  to  catholic  students  being  received 
there,  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  protestants. 
But  even  if  the  heads  of  the  college  should  so 
far  extend  their  liberality,  the  original  object  and 
end  of  that  establishment,  would,  .perhaps,  form 
an  obstacle  not  easily  to  be  surmounted.  The 
speech  of  its  present  representative,  which  I  shall 
give,  in  his  own  words,  and  which  certainly  does 
no  discredit  to  the  chpice  of  his  constituents, 
affords  some  grounds  for  thjs  opinion. 

(.6  '  As  to  the  Dublin  seminary,  the  excellent 
system  of  learning  adopted  there,  had  certainly 
induced  a  number  of  catholic  gentry  to  send 
their  sons  to  that  co,lleg;e.  rj[he  number  of 
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catholic  students,  were,  I.  believe,,  considerably 
above  forty:  these  young  gentlemen  pursued  the 
same  course  of  studies  for  four. years,  with,  their 
protestant  fellow  students;  and  in.  returning  to 
their  family,  had  a  more  friendly,  liberal,  and  just 
idea  of  what  a  protestant  was,  than  what  they 
originally  entertained,  or,  perhaps,  could  have 
otherwise  have  acquired;  at  the  same  time,  that 
college' could  not  forget  the. origin  and  nature  of 
its  institution.  The.  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
benches,  are,  I  am  sure,  too  well  versed  in.  Iris ji 
history,  not  to  know  that  the  Dublin  college  was 
founded  upon  protestant  principles,  by  Elizabeth, 
and  for  the  growth  and  dissemination  of  the  pro- 
testant religion.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  protestant 
garrison  in  a  land  of  catholics,  and  the  learned 
£nd  respectable  characters  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  that  college,  had  uniformly  acted 

up    to    the    true    spirit    of   its  institution.      la 

. 

the  reign  of  James  the  2nd,  the  stand  that  col- 
lege made  for  her  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
would  remain  upon  honourable  record;  and 
the  late  spirit  of  religious  moderation  that  in- 
duced her  to  forbear  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  disputes  of  the  day,  proved  that  she  could 
forget  her  resentments  as  well  as  remember  her 
obligations  *.' 

"  The    establishment    of    Maynooth,    accom- 
fnodates  200  students  with  lodgings;  affords  then} 

*  Extract  from  Mr.  John  L.  Foster's  Speceh,  ]5th 

CobbeU's  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol,  ix.  ?.  33  U 
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commons  and  instruction;  supplies  them  in  the 
public  halls  with  coals  and  candles,  during  the 
studying  hours.  Each  student  pays  91.  2s,  entrance 
money;  provides  himself  with  clothes,  books,  bed- 
ding, and  chamber  furniture;  pays  for  washing, 
mending,  and  candle-light,  for  his  room.  This, 
expence  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  201.  per 
annum. 

"  Each  student  before  his  admission  must  de-* 
liver  to  the  president  authentic  certificates  of  his 
age,  parentage,  baptism,  and  of  having  taken  tha 
Oath  of  allegiance,  together  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  prelates.  He  is  then  examined  in  the 
classics,  and  admitted,  if  approved  by  the  major 
part  of  the  examiners. 

"  The  following  is  the  course  of  study  pursued 
in  the  seminary — ? 

"  HUMANITY.  Under  class,  Latin  and  Greek, 
Sallust,  Virgil  and  Horace,  explained.  Exercise; 
select  passages  from  Goldsmith's  Roman  History, 
occasionally  translated  into  Latin.  Portions  of 
the  Greek  Testament;  Lucian  and  Xenophon 
construed  and  explained. 

"  BELLES  LETTRES. — Or  first  class  of  Greefc 
and  Latin.  Greek.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke;  Acts  of 
the  Apostles;  Epistle  of  St.  Paul;  Homer;  Epic- 
tetus;  Xenophon,  explained,  &c. 

<c  LATIN.     Cicero's  Orations,  Offices,  Livy, 
of  Seneca,  Pliny's  Letters,  Horace  explained, 
rules  of  Latin  versification. 
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"  PHILOSOPHY.  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics. 
The  professor  obliged,  from  the  paucity  of  books> 
to  compile  the  Treatise,  and  dictate  the  same 
to  his  scholars.  Books;  Leguy's  Philosophy; 
Locke. 

"  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY. Different  branches  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics;. Algebra;  Geometry;  Conic  Sections;  As- 
tronomy; Mechanics;  Optics;  Hydraulics;  £c. 
Chemistry. 

"  PIVINITY.  Divinity;  First  course,  De  Re- 
Jigione;  Second,  De  Incarnatione  et  Ecclesia; 
Third,  De  Sacrarnentis  in  genere;  De  Eucharistia, 
The  Professor  obliged  to  compile  Treatises  on 
three  subjects,  chiefly  from  the  following  works; 
Hook,  Bailly,  Le  Grand,  Parisiis,  1774;  Tourne- 
ley,  N.  Alexander,  P.  Collet,  &c.  He  dictates  his 
Courses. 

"  MORAL.  First  course— De  Actibus  Hu- 
manis;  De  Conscientia;  DePeccatis;  De  Matri- 
jnonia — Book;  Paul  Antoine.  Second  Course — 
J)e  Legibus  ;  De  Virtutibus  Theol.  et  Moral;.  De 
jSacramento  Pasniteqtia;  Petrus;  Collet.  Third 
Course-r-De  Jura  et  Justitia;  De  Contractibus, 
De  Obligatione  Statuum;  De  Censuris,  &c;  Con- 
tinuator  Tournillii. 

"  There  is  nq  regular  professor  at  present  of 
Sacred  Scriptures;  but  a  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  committed  to  mempry  every  week ;  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles 
are  explained  from  Domcalmet,  Mal4onatusr 
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Esthius,  the  Synopsis  Criticorum,  and  other  Bibli-r 
Cal  expounders, 

"  MODERN  LANGUAGES  —  ENGLISH.  Mur- 
ray's Grammar;  Usher's  Elocution;  Sheridan; 
Walker, 

"  IRISH  —  M'Curtin's  Grammar;  Irish  Testa- 
ment explained  ;  Fragments  translated  into  Eng* 
Jish. 

"  FRENCH  —  Grammar,  Fenelon,  Massillon,  &c.' 

<(  The  following  is  the  establishment  in  regard 
tQ  Professorships,  as  it  stood  in  1808. 

#   d.   s. 

A  President  General,  Governor  of  "> 

-  ••  •  .............  227  JO  *  0  3 


A  Vice  President  General,  Gover-  ^ 


nor,  in  the  absence  of  the  prc-  >  ing,  fire,  and  caiu 

ceding  ....................     85     0     o 


>  ng, 

3di?s' 


A  Dean  ..................  ..     85  0  0  ditto 

A  Procurator  or  Bursar  .......  .   106  0  0  dittq 

A  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theo* 

logy  .............  »  ......  ...106  0  0  ditto 

A  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  ..  106  0  Q  ditto 
A  Professor  of  Natural  and  Ex- 

perimental Philosophy   ,,....     85  0  0  ditto 

A  Professor  of  Logic  ..........     85  0  0  ditto 

A  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  ....     $5  0  0  ditto 

A  Professor  of  Greek  aaxd  Latin  .  «  75  0  Q  ditto 

Salary, 
A  Lecturer   of    Dogmatic  Theo- 

logy.'... ..........  ..    .    ...     75     $    0          4itto, 

•  ' 
*  A  President's  real  salary  1151.  15;s.  remainder  for 

expences* 
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Salary.         Other 
A  Lecturer  of  Moral  Theology  ..7500  ditto 

A  Lecturer  in  Logic 55     0  0  ditto 

A  Professor  of  English  Elocution  100     0  0  ditto . 

A  Professor  of  tl;e  Irish  Language     75     0  0  commons  .as 
A  Treasurer  and  Secretary  to  the 

Trustees    .,.,.•••« ••••,    79  12  6  ™n« 

A  Physician  . . , ^  17  6 

4n  Agent 300  * 

"  Since  writing  this  chapter,  a  great  event  has 
occurred  in  favour  of  national  education  in  Ire- 
land, a  society  for  promoting  this  purpose  has 
teen  formed,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
Document. 


SOCIET?     FQR  PROMOTING    THE    EDUCATION     Q? 
THE    POOli   OF    IRELAND. 

"  The  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  is  a 
grand  object,  which  every  Irishman,  anxious  for 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  country,  should 
have  in  view ;  as  the  basis  on  which  its  morals 
and  true  happiness  can  be  secured.  It  is,  there- 
fore, considered  highly  important,  that  schools 
should  bp  opened,  divested  pf  all  sectarian  dis-» 
tinctjons,  in  every  part  of  the  arrangement 

"  To  forward  this  measure,  a  society  has  been 
formed  and  denominated^  '  A  Society  for  Pro- 
inoting  the  Education,  of  the  Peor  of  Ireland ; 

f  Papers  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  relating  to  the 
Koyal  College  of~St.  Patrick,  Maynooth  5  ordered  to  be  printed 
of  March,  and  6'th  of  April,  1808, 
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"  All  subscribers  of  not  less  than  ten  guineas, 
and  a  donation  of  one  guinea  annually,  shall  be 
considered  members  thereof. 

"  The  affairs  of  the  society  are  to  be  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members,  to  be 
annually  selected,  who  shall  report  to  a  general 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  May, 
in  each  year. 

"  The  object  of  the  Society  being  to  promote 
the  establishment,  and  facilitate  the  conducting  of 
schools,  therein  the  poor  of  Ireland  may  be  in* 
structed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  a 
cheap  and  expeditious  way,  and  without  sectarian 
distinctions,  they  have  adopted  the  following  plan 
of  procedure. 

"  They  will  give  information  upon  the  subject 
of  erecting  and  fitting  up  of  school-houses 
upon  a  suitable  plan;  and  so  far  as  their  funds 
will  allow,  they  will  contribute  to  the  expence 
that  may  be  incurred  upon  this  head,  by  local 
associations. 

*'  They  will  assist  in  procuring  properly  qualified 
school-masters. 

"  They  will  furnish  stationary,  books,  slates, 
and  other  articles  necessary  for  schools,  at  reduced 
prices, 

"  And  they  recommend  the  plan  practised  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  giving  a  scriptural  edu- 
cation, and  combining  therewith  economy  and 
method,  as  well  adapted  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  Aud  they  further 
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mend — that  in  the  schools  to  be  founded,  there  be 
no  distinction  oft  account  of  religious  opinions  in 
managers,  instructors,  scholars,  and  that  cate- 
chisms and  books  of  religious  controversy  be  ex- 
cluded. 

"  The  following  committee,  consisting  of  eleven 
members,  have  been  appointed,  with  liberty  to  add 
ten  others  to  their  number,  to  take  such  measures 
as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to  forward  the  o'bjecjt 
of  the  Society,  any  of  whom,  as  also  the  Right  Hon. 
David  La  Touche,  and  Co.  treasurers  to  the  so* 
ciety,  will  receive  subscriptions. 

"  Peter  D.  La  Touche,  Bank,  Castle  Street. 

John  Leland  Maquay,  StephenVgreen. 

Samuel  Bewley,  Meath  Street. 

John  Barrington,  Great  Britain  Street. 

Luke  Magrath,:Grenville  Street 

Arthur  Guinness,  James's-gate. 

Thos.  H.  Orpen,  M.  D.  South  Frederick  Street. 

Edw.  Allen,  Upper  Bridge  Street. 

W.  Todhunter,  Holies  Street. 

Thomas  Parnell,  25,  Merton-square,  North. 

W.  Thorpe,  M.  D,  Gardiner  Street." 

DUBLIN    SOCIETY. 

This  society  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  was  instituted  by  the.  efforts  of 
the  patriotic  Dr.  Samuel  Madden  in  1731,  being 
the  earliest  of  the  kind  now  existing  in  Europe. 


Cities. 


CITIES. 

The  chief  city  of  Ireland  is  Dublin,  the  capital^ 
was  probably  the  Eblana  of  Ptolemy.  Its 
situation  is  delightful,  being  built  on  the  river: 
Liffy.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  nearly 
£00,000.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  is  about 
10  miles,  being  about  two  and  a  quarter  in  length 
and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  harbour  is  incom- 
modious being  impeded  with  two  banks  of  sand. 
There  are  six  bridges,  the  chief  of  which  is  that 
called  Carlisle.  The  castle  was  founded  about 
the  year  1205;  but  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and  is 
now  the  town  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  the 
sanctuary  of  the  public  records.  The  church  of 
St.  Patrick  is  the  cathedral.  The  other  churches 
are  twenty  in  number.  Dublin  has  an  ample 
supply  of  native  provisions,  but  coals  are  imported 
from  Scotland  and  Cumberland. — CORK,  is  the 
next  city  that,  attracts  attention.  It  is  situated 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island  and  contains,  about 
80,000  inhabitants.  The  exportation,  the  largest 
in  the  sister  island,  consists  chiefly  of  beef,  pork, 
hides,  tallow  and  butter.  It  is  the  grand  market 
of  Irish  provisions,  and  it  has  been  computed  that 
no  less  than  100^000  cattle  are  here  annually 
killed,  and  salted,  between  the  months  of  August 
and  January. — LIMERICK  unites  the  fortunate 
situation  of  being  almost  central  to  the  south  pf 
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Ireland,  with  an  excellent  haven  formed  by 


long  estuary  of  the  river  Shannon.  It  is  ac- 
counted the  third  city  in  Ireland.  There  are  three 
bridges  over  the  river,  one  of  which  consists  of 
fourteen  arches.  Inhabitants  about  50,000.  It 
has  an  export  of  pork,  beef,  and  butter;  but  its 
chief  trade  is  in  grain,  of  \rhich  larger  quantities  are 
sent  from  this,  than  from  any  other  port  in  Ireland, 
—  GALWAY  is  a  town  of  considerable  note,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
Inhabitants  12,000.—  BELFAST,  on  the  N.E.  is 
the  centre  of  the  linen  manufactures,  and  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  Scottish  colony.  Inhabitants 
computed  at  20,000.  Chief  manufactures,  cotton, 
cambric,  sail-cloth,  linen,  with  glass,  sugar,  and 
earthenware.  Its  chief  exports  are  to  the  West 
Indies.  —  NEWRY  is  the  secon'd  of  the  northern 
towns.  Its  butter  trade  amounts  to  about  300,0001. 
annually:  aiid  the  linens  exported  from  it  in 
one  year,  ending  January  1803,  amounted  to 
200,0001.  The  average  of  the  weekly  sales  in 
the  linen  market  is  estimated  at  4,5001.  In 
the  south  east  WEXFORD  is  remarkable  for  its 
woollen  'manufactures.  Inhabitants  9000.  —  WA- 
TERFORD  is  a  city  of  considerable  importance, 
situated  on  the  river  Suire;  its  population  about 
35,000.  The  chief  exports  are  pork,  .  beef,  grain 
and  linen.  Packet  boats  sail  regularly  between 
Waterford  and  Milfprd  Haven.  Of  the  interior 
towns  of  Ireland  KILKENNY  and  CXONMELL  on 
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the  Suire,  are  the  principal ;  the  former  contains 
above  16,000  inhabitants. 


RIVERS. 

The  chief  river  of  Ireland  is  the  SHANNON, 
xvhich  rises  from  the  lake  of  Allen,  and  extends 
below  Limerick  into  a  vast  estuary  or  frith,  about 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  ten  in 
breadth.  The  whole  course  of  the  Shannon  may 
be  computed  at  170  miles.  fThe  other  rivers  of 
Ireland,  have  little  of  this  majestic  character. 
The  B ARROW  rises  about  forty  miles  to  the  west 
of  Dublin,  near  the  source  of  the  Boyne,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  100  miles  enters  the  sea  on  the 
south  east  It  has  been  rendered  navigable  to 
Athy,  where  the  grand  canal  joins  it.  The  SLANEY 
forms  the  harbour  of  Wexford.  The  LIFFY  is 
an  inconsiderable  stream.  The  BOYNE  after  a 
a  course  of  about  fifty  miles  also  enters  the  eas- 
tern sea.  The  BANN  is  a  considerable  stream  in 
the  north,  which  enters  the  sea  after  a  course  of 
about  70  miles.  The  river  FOYLE  passes  by 
Londonderry,  and  has  a  considerable  estuary 
called  LOUGH  FOYLE.  The  SWILLEY  is  of  in- 
considerable length. 
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MANl/FACtiJRES    AND    COMMERCE. 

' 

Ireland,  according  to  a  memoir  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Charlemont,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,   was  early  distinguished  for  her 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs.    Her  woollen  trade, 
however, "as  has  been  already  seen,  in  the  course 
of  her  history,  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
England,  and  it  was  crippled  in  various  ways,  so 
that  her  efforts  became  directed  towards  the  lineii 
manufacture,  in  which  she  has  eminently  succeeded* 
The  annual  produce  of  this  manufacture  was  com-* 
puted  in  the  year  1780,  at  2,000,0001.  sterling.     la 
the  year  ending  January,  1799,  the  value  of  Irish 
linen  exported  to  Great  Britain  exceeded  2,500,0001* 
exclusive  of  that  sent  to  America,  and  consumed 
at  home;  and  it  has  since  considerably  increased* 
But  a  great  portion  of  the  commerce  of  Ireland 
arises  from  her  abundant  stores  of  black  cattle, 
the  moisture  of  the  climate  rendering  the  pastur- 
age remarkably  luxuriant.     In  1780,  Mr.  Young 
computed   the    average    imports    of   Ireland    at 
1,240,6771*  and  the  exports  at  2,012,2021.     From 
the  annual  average  taken  of  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  5th  of  Jan*  1799,  it  appeared  that  the 
total  value  of  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Bri- 
tain alone,   was  5,612,6891.  whilst  the  value  of 
imports  from  Great  Britain  was  only  3,555,8451. 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  Ireland  of  2,056,8441. 

^  I  J.  C  C 
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($ee  Appendix  t$>  Lord  Auckland's  Speech  on  tht 
Union.)  This  balanee  has  been  considerably  in* 
creased  since  the  union,  though  it  is  in  some  mea- 
sure counterbalanced  by  what  goes  out  of  the 
country  in  rents,  &c.  to  absentees,  and  for  the 
interest  of  loans  raised  in  England.  This  latter 
evil,  hovyever,  it  is  now  endeavoured  to  obviate  as 
far  as  possible  by  raising  the  loans  in  Ireland  which 

^  us  entirely  accomplished  in  the  last  loan. 

, .      j  i 
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BOOK  III. 

THE   MANNERS,    CUSTOMS,    LITERATURE,   &CV-OF 
IRELAND, 


CHAP.  I. 

' 

Literature  of  Ireland  of  gre&j  antiquity — cSSpuft 
flare's  account  of  Irish  authors*— -Its  modern 
literature — List  of  the  celebrated  men  it  has 
produced—  Curran  and  Grattan— Specimens 
of  their  eloquence — Character  of  Grattan 
— The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Irish — E#* 
tract  from  Dr.  Crumpe—A  philosophical  in- 
vestigation of  the  Irish  character.  .  ,  ,.  . 

JL  HE  literature  of  Ireland  has  a  claim  to  very 
high  Antiquity,  for  in  the  centuries  immediately 
following  the  introduction  of  Christianity  many 
writers  arose,  whpse  works  were  not  perhaps 
adapted  to  the  popular  taste  as  they  consisted  Q£ 
lives  of  saints,  and  works  of  piety  and  discipline, 
but  to  the  inquisitive  reader,  they  present  many  sin- 
gular features  of  the  history  of  the  human  mini 

c  c  21 
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The  chief  glory  of  the  ancient  Irish  literature 
arises,  however,  from  the  diffusion  of  the  rays  of 
science,  after  it  had  almost  perished  in  Europe, 
on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west. 
The  A nglo -Saxons  in  particular  derived  their  first 
illumination  from  Ireland;  and  in  Scotland,  litera- 
ture Continued  to  be  fhe  spf?cial  province  of  the 
Irish  clergy  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

Sir  J.    Ware,    an    ingenious   and    respectable 
writer    of  the    last   century,    published   a  small 
volume  containing  a  chronological  catalogue  of 
Irish  authors  from  about  the  year   450,    to  his 
own  time,  containin^aboot  200  names:  the  tenth 
century,  as  usual  in  European  literature,  being  the 
mosibari^Bv  whence  it  is  styled  by  literary  men, 
the;,da*k  6<b*tury.     The  modern  literature  of  Ire- 
land boasts  of  many  names  which   need  not  fear 
comparison-  with    those    of  any  other    coimtiy: 
and    as  a  proof  of   this  assertion   we  select  the 
following  from  among  many.    Usher,  a  learned 
ehroftologgF,   linguist  and   biblical  critic:  Boyle, 
Sir  J.  Denham,  Farqahar,   tongreve,  Sir  Richard 
Steel,   Sir   Hans   Sloane,    Bishop  Berkley,    Lord 
Orrery,   ParnelJ,   Swift,   Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Lord 
.Chariemont,  Kirwan,  the  celebrated  mineralogist, 
vBk'kerstafF,   Macklin,   Canning   (the  present  dis- 
tinguished  statesman  and  writer)  BrinsJey  Shm~ 
dan,  G rattan,  Burke,  Dermody,  Mrs,  Brooke,  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  ^ijss  Edgeworth,  and  Dean  Kirwan,  £c, 
£e.     This  is  surely  an  honourable  list;    aud  in 
ibrmky  with  our  plan,  we  shall  select 

' 
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from  among  them — living  characters— of  whoso 
brilliant  genius  we  propose  to  exhibit  some  in- 
teresting specimens.  They  are  Curran  and  Grat- 
tan:  two  orators  of  distinguished  renown.  Of 
the  talents  of  their  contemporaries  and  opponent?, 
Flood,  Burgh,  Fitzgibbon,  and  others,  many 
specimens  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  this 
work;  nor  have  we  been  sparing  of  proofs  of 
genius  selected  from  the  speeches  of  Curran  and 
Gratta'ri:  but  the  following  examples-,  arranged  ir» 
a  sort  of  systematic  manner,  and  culled  indif- 
fer^ntly  from  the  records  of  their  fame,  will  be 
both  pleasing -and  useful  to  the  reader.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Curran. 


PESCRIPTION    OF   THE    SCOTTISH  CHAftACTElk 


"  A  nation  cast  m  the  happy  medium 


between  the  spiritless  acquiescence  of 
give  poverty,  and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pam- 
pered wealth;  cool  and  ardent  ;  adventurous  and 
persevering,  winging  her  eagle  flight  against  the 
blaze  of  every  science,  with  an  eye  that  never 
winks,  and  a  wing  that  never  tires  ;  crowned  as 
she  is  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked  with 
the  wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep  and 
scrutinizing  researches  of  her  Hume,  to  the  sweet 
and  simple,  but  not  less  sublime  and  pathetic  mo- 
rality of  her  Burns  —  how,  from  the  bosom  of  a 
country  like  that,  genius  and  character,  and 
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should  be  banished  to  a  distant,  barbarous  soil*; 
condemned  to  pine  under  the  horrid  communion 
of  vulgar  vice  and  base-born  profligacy,  for  twice 
the  period  that  ordinary  calculation  gives  to  the 
continuance  of  human  life? 


UNIVERSAL   EMANCIPATION, 

"  Universal  emancipation  /  No  matter  in  what 
language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced;-— 
110  matter  what  complexion,  incompatible  with 
freedom,  an  Indian  or  African  sun  may  have 
burnt  upon  him ; — no  matter  in  what  disastrous 
battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down; — 
#0  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been 
devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery ;  the  first  mp- 
jnent  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the 
altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the  $ust;  his 
£ou!  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty,  his  body 
.swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains  that  burst 
from  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  re- 
generated, and  disenthralled,  by  the  irresistible 
genius  of  universal  emancipation !" 

Mr.  Cm-ran  alludes  to  the  sentence  of  transportation 
in  Scotland  upon  Mr.  Muir,  &c.  &c. 


Eloquence  of  Currati. 


EXQUISITE    IRONICAL  HUMO-UK. 

"Gentlemen,  how  then  does  Mr.  OcBneivs 
tale  hang  together?  Look  to  its  commencement, 
He  walks  along  Thomas  Street  in  the  open  day,  (a 
street  not  the  least  populous  in  this  city),  and  is 
accosted  by  a  man  who,  without  any  preface;  tells 
Mm  he'll  be  murdered  before  he  goes  half  the 
street,  unless  he  becomes  an  united  Irishman',  do 
you  think  this  a  probable  story?  Suppose  any  of  you 
gentlemen,  be  a  united  Irishman,  a  free-mason, 
or  a  friendly-brother,  and  that  you  met  me 
walking  innocently  along,  just  like  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  meaning  no  harm,  would  you  say,  '  Stop,  Mr. 
Curran,  don't  go  further;  you'll  be  murdered  be- 
fore jou  go  half  the  street,  if  you  do  not  become  a 
united  Irishman,  a  free-mason,  or  a  friendly  brother, 
D|d  you  ever  hear  so  coaxing  an  invitation  to 
felony  as  this  ?  *  Sweet  Mr.  James  O'Brien  !  come 
in  aad  save  you  precious  life ;  come  in  and  take 
an  oath,  or  you'll  be  murdered  before  you  go 
half  the  street !  Do,  sweetest,  dearest,  Mr.  James 
O'Brien,  come  in  and  do  not  risk  your  valuable 
existence  I'  What  a  loss  had  he  been  to  his  king 
whom  he  lov^s  so  marvellously  !  Well^  what  does 
poor  Mr.  O'Brien  do?  Poor,  dear,  man,  he  stands 
petrified  with  the  magnitude  of  his  danger — aU 
bis  members  refuse  their  office — he  can  neither 
run  from  the  danger,  n#r  call  out  for 
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fris  tongue  cleaves  to  his  mouth,  and  his  feet  in-* 
corporate  with  the  paving  stones  :  it  is  in  vain 
that  his  expressive  eye  silently  implores  protec- 
tion of  the  passengers;  he  yields  at  length,  as 
greater  men  have  done,  an$  resignedly  submits 
to  his  fate— -he  then  enters- the  house,  and  being 
led  into  a  room,  a  parcel  of  men  make  faces  at 
him— but  mark  the  metamorphosis — Well  may  it 
"be  said,  that  *  miracles  will  never  cease' — he 
\vho  feared  to  resist  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  public,  becomes  a  bravo  when  pent 
up  in  a  room,  and  environed  by  sixteen  men;  and 
one  is  obliged  to  bar  the  door,  while  another 
Iwears  him,  which,  after-  some  resistance,  is  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  poor  Mr.  O'Brien  becomes 
a  united  Irishman,  for  no  earthly  purpose,  what- 
ever, but  merely  to  save  his  sweet  life !— but  this 
^s  npt  all;  fhe  pill  so  bitter  to  the  percipieney  of 
$is  loyal  palate  must  be  washed  down ;  and  lest 
he  should  throw  it  off  his  stomach,  he  is  filled  up 
$p.tte  nepk  with  beef  and  whisky. 


"  You  find  him  coiling  himself  in  ths  scaly 
circles  of  his  cautious  perjury,  making  anticipated 
Battle  against  any  one  wko  should  appear  against 
him;  but  yew  see  him  sink  before  the  proof. 
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FINE    DESCRIPTION    OF   AN    INFORMER. 


"  This  cannibal  informer,  this  doemon 
greedy  after  human  gore,  has  fifteen  other  victims 
in  reserve,  if,  from  your  verdict,  he  receives  the 
unhappy  man  at  this  bar  !  Fifteen  more  of  your 
fellow  citizens  are  to  be  tried  on  his  evidence  ! 
Be  you,  then,  their  saviours-  let  your  verdict  snatch 
them  from  his  ravening  maw,  and  intqrpose  be* 
tvyeen  yourselves  and  endless  remorse  ! 

FREEDOM    OF    THE    ?RESSf 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  mighty  grammarian, 
Or  a  formidable  critic;  but  I  would  beg  leave  to 
suggest  to  you  in  serious  humility,  that  a  free 
press  can  be  supported  only  by  the  ardour  of  men 
who  feel  the  prompting  sting  of  real  or  suppose^ 
capacity;  who  write  from  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue, 
or  the  ambition  of  praise,  and  over  whom,  if 
you  exercise  the  rigour  of  a  grammatical  cenr 
sorship;  you  will  inspire  them  With  as  mean  an 
opinion  of  your  integrity  as  your  wisdom,  arid  in- 
evitably drive  them  from  their  post,  and  if  you 
do,  rely  upon  it  you  will  reduce  the  spirit  of  pub- 
lication and  with  it  the  press  of  this  country,  to- 
what  it  for  a  long  interval  has  been,  the  register 
of  birtlvs,  and  fairs,  and  funerals,  and  the  general 
pf  •  the  people  and  their  friends. 
3 
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AN  INNOCENT  VICTIM. 

"^Suppose  that  after  that  period  of  lingering 
Deliberation  passed  a  third  respite  is  transmitted  ; 
that  the  unhappy  captive  himself  feels  the  cheering 
hope  of  being  restored  to  a  family  that  he  adored, 
to  a  character:  that  he  had  never  stained,  and  to  a 
country  that  he  had  ever  loved;  suppose  that  you 
had  seen  his  wife  and  children  upon  their  knees, 
giving  those  tears  to  gratitude  which  their  locked  and 
frozen  hearts  could  not  give  to  anguish  and  de- 
spair, and  imploring  the  blessings  of  eternal  Pro- 
vidence upon  his  head  who  had  graciously  spared 
the  father,  and  restored  him.  to  his  children  ;  that 
you  had  seen  the  olive-branch  sent  into  his  little 
ark,  but  no  sign  that  the  wafers  had  subsided. 
*  Alas!  nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  be- 
hold; nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home!'  No  $eraph 
mercy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and  leads  him  forth 
to  light  and  life;  but  the  minister  of  death  hurries 
him  to  the  scene  of  suffering  and  of  shame,  where, 
unmoved  by  the  hostile  array  of  artillery  and 
armed  men  collected  together  to  secure,  or  to  in- 
sult, or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  utters  his  last 
breath  in  a  prayer  for  the  liberty  of  his  cotmtry  ! 


"  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  he  may  know  you  better 
than  I  do;  if  he  does,  he  has  spoken  to  you  as 
he  ought  ;  he  has  been  right  in  telling  you,  thai 
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if  the  reprobation  of  this  writer  is  weak,  it  is  be- 
cause his  genius  could   not  make  it  stronger ;  he 
has  been  right  in  telling  you,  that  his  language 
has  not  "been  braided  and  festooned  as  elegantly 
as  if  might;  that  he  has  not  finished  the  mise- 
rable plaits  of  his  phraseology,    nor  placed  his 
patches  and  feathers  with  that  correctness  of  mil- 
linery which  became  so  exalted  a  person.     If  you 
agree  with  him,  gentlemen   of  the  jury;  if  you 
think  that  the  man  who  ventures,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life,   to  rescue  from    the  deep    the 
drowned  honour  of  his  country,  must  not  presume 
upon  the  guilty  familiarity  of  plucking  it   up 
by  the  locks,  I  have  no  more   to   say.      Do  a 
courteous  thing:  upright  and  honest  jurors!  find 
a  civil  and  obliging  verdict  against  the  printer, 
and  when  you  have  done  so,  march  through  the 
ranks  of  your  fellow-citizens  to  your  own  rjomes, 
and  bear  their  looks  as  they  pass  along ;  retire  to 
the  bosom  of  your  families  and    children,   and 
when  you  are  presiding  over  the  morality  of  the 
parental  board,   tell  those  infants,  who  are  to, be 
the   future  men  of  Ireland,  the  history  of   this 
day.     Form  their  young  minds  by  your  precepts^ 
and  confirm  those  precepts  by  your  own  example; 
teach  them  how  discreetly  allegiance  may  be  per- 
jured on  the  table,   or  loyalty  be  foresworn  in  the 
jury-box ;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  tell  them 
the  story  of  Orr;  tell  them  of  his  captivity,  of 
his  children,  of  his  crime,    of  his  hopes,   of  his 
Disappointments,  of  his  courage,  and  of  his  death; 
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and  when  yau  find  your  little  hearers  hanging 
upon  your  lips,  when  you  see  their  eyes  overflow 
with  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  their  young  hearts 
bursting  with  the  pangs  of  anticipated  orphanage, 
tell  them  that  you  had  the  boldness  and  the  jus- 
tice to  stigmatize  the  monster  who  had  dared  to 
publish  the  transaction, 

VIRTUE  OPPOSED  TO  HEREDITARY  RANK. 

"  A  similar  application  was  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session  in  the  Lords  of  Great 
Britain,  by  our  illustrious  countryman,  of  whom 
I  do  not  wonder  that  my  learned  friend  should 
have  observed,  how  much  virtue  can  fling  'pedi- 
gree into  the  shade,  or  how  much  the  transient 
honour  of  a  body  inherited  from  a  man  is  ob- 
scured by  the  lustre  of  an  intellect  derived  from 
God 

OPPRESSION; 

"  Merciful  God  !  what  is  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  where  shall  you  find  the  wretched  inhabitant 
of  this  land!  You  may  find  him,  perhaps,  in  a 
gaol,  the  only  place  of  security,  I  had  almost  said 
of  ordinary  habitation;  you  may  see  him  flying 
by  the  conflagrations  of  his  own  dwelling;  or  you 
may  jftn d  his  bones  bleaching  in  the  green  fields 
ef  his  country;  or  he  may  be  found  tossing  upon 
the  ocean,  and  mingling  his  groans  with  those 
tempests?  less  savage  than  his  persecutor^  that 
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drift  him  to  a  returnless  distance  from  his  family 
and  his  home. 

PENAL  LAWS. 

"  -In  this  country  penal  laws  had  been  tried 
beyond  any  example  of  any  former  times.  What 
was  the  event  ?  The  race  between  penalty  and 
crime  was  continued,  each  growing  fiercer  in  the 
conflict,  till  the  penalty  could  go  no  further,  and 
the  fugitive  turned  upon  the  breathless  pursuer. 

IMPRISONMENT. 

"  To  this  gentleman  (Major  Sandys)  was  my 
client  consigned,  and  in  his  custody  he  remained 
about  seven  weeks,  unthought  of  by  the  world, 
as  if  he  had  never  existed.  The  oblivion  of  the 
buried  Is  as  profound  as  the  oblivion  of  the  dead. 
His  family  may  have  mourned  his  absence,  or  his 
probable  death;,  but  why  should  I  mention  so- 
paltry  a  circumstance  ?  The  fears  or  the  sorrows 
of  the  wretched  give  no  interruption  to  the  general 
progress  of  things.  The  sun  rose,  and  the  sun 

set,  just  as  it  did  before. 

. 

EFFECT  OF  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION, 

"  When  you  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of  a 
great  number  of  .barbarians  practising  a.  great  va- 
riety of  cruelties"  upon  an  incalculable  multitude 
af  sufferers,  nothing  defined  or  specific  finds  its 
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way  to  the  heart,  nor  is  any  sentiment 
save  that  of  a  general,  erratic,  unappropriated 
commiseration.  If,  for  instance,  you  \vished  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  an  English  matron  the 
horrors  of  that  direful  period -when,  in  defiance 
of  the  remonstrance  of  the  ever- to-be-lamented 
Abercromby,  our  poor  people  were  surrendered 
to  the  licentious  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  by  the 
authority  of  the  state,  you  would  vainly  endeavour 
to  give  her  a  general  picture  of  lust,  and  rapine, 
and  murder,  and  conflagration.  By  endeavour- 
ing to  comprehend  every  thing,  you  would  con- 
vey nothing.  When  the  father  of  poetry  wishes 
to  pourtray  the  movements  of  contending  armies, 
and  an  embattled  field,  he  exemplifies  only,  he  does 
not  describe;  he  does  not  venture  to  describe  the. 
perplexed  and  promiscuous  conflicts  of  adverse 
hosts,  hut  by  the  acts  and  fates  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals he  conveys  a  notion  of  the  vicissitudes 'of 
the  fight  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  So  should 
your  story  to  her  keep  clear  of  generalities;  in* 
stead  of  exhibiting  the  picture  of  an  en tfre  pro- 
vince, select  a  single  object;  do  not  release  the 
imagination  of  your  hearer  from  its  task,  by  giving 
more  than  an  outline.  Take  a  cottage;  place  the 
affrighted  mother  of  her  orphan  daughter's  at  the 
door,  the  paleness  of  death  upon  her  face,  and 
more  than  its  agonies  in  her  heart;  her  aching 
heart,  her  anxious  ear,  struggling  through  the 
mist  of  closing  day,  to  catch  the  approaches  of 
desolation  and  dishonour.  The  ruffian  gang  ar- 
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arrives,  the  feast  of  plunder  begins,  the  Cup  of 
madness  kindles  in  its  circulation,  the  wandering 
glances  of  the  ravisher  become  concentrated  upon 
the  shrinking  and  devoted  victim.  You  need  not. 
dilate,  you  need  not  expatiate;  the  unpolluted 
mother,  to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror, 
beseeches  yo*u  not  to  proceed ;  she  presses  her 
child  to  her  heart,  she  drowns  it  in  her. tears,  her 
fancy  catches  more  than  an  angel's  tongue  could 
describe  \  at  a  single  view  she  takes  in  the  whole 
miserable  succession  of  force,  of  profanation,  of 
despair,  of  death!  , 

MODERATION  IN  CHIEF- 

"  My  miserable  client,  when  his  brain  was  on 
Jire,  and  every  fiend  of  hell  was  let  loose  upon- 
his  heart,  he  should  then,  it  seems,  have  placed- 
himself  before  his  mirror;  he  should  have  taught, 
the  stream  of  agony  to  flow  decorously  down  his 
forehead ;  h&  should  have  composed  his  features 
to  harmony,  he  should  have  writhed  with  grace,, 
and  groaned  with  melody. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SILENCE, 

"  The  weakest  voice  is  heard — the  shepherd's 
whistle  shoots  across  the  listening  darkness  of  the 
interminable  heath,  and  gives  notice  that  the  wolf 
is  upon  his  walk;  and  the  same  gloom  and. still- 
ness that  tempt  the  monster  to  come  abroad,  facl- 
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litate  the  communication  of  the  warning  to  be- 
ware. Yes,  through  that  silence  the  voice  shall 
be  heard;  through  that  silence  the  shepherd  shall 
be  pat  upon  his  guard. 

INSIGNIFICANT  OBJECTS. 

"  Is  the  ocean  ever  tossed  by  the  tempest  to 
waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly?  Thus  haughtily 
and  jealously  I  trust  you  will  seek  some  nobler 
assistance  than  can  he  found  in  the  principles  or 
or  practice  of  day  rules  or  inside  bar  motions; 
something  more  worthy  a  liberal  and  learned 
court,  acting  under  a  religious  sense  of  their 
duty  to  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  God, 
than  the  feeble  and  pedantic  aid  of  a  stunted 
verbal  interpretation,  straining  upon  tip- toe  to 
peep  over  the  syllable  that  stands  between  it  and 
the  meaning.*' 

The.  following  extract  contains  a  singularly  fine 
and  eloquent  strain  of  sentiment.     It  is  from  Mr. 
Curraivs  speech  on  the  trial  of  the  Marquis  of 
Head  fort  for  adultery  with  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Massy. 

"  Honourably,  but  fatally  for  his  own  purpose, 
he  was  neither  jealous,  suspicious,  nor  cruel.  He 
treated  the  defendant  with  the  confidence  of  a 
friend,  and  his  wife  with  the  tenderness  of  a  hus- 
band- He  did  leave,  to  the  noble  marquis  the 
physical  possibility  of  committing  against  him  the 
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greatest  crime  which  can  be  perpetrated  against  a 
being  of  an  amiable  heart  and  refined  education. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  the  moment  of  divine 
worship,  when  the  miserable  husband  was  on  his 
knees,  directing  the  prayers  and  thanksgiving  of 
his  congregation  to  their  God,— Hhat  moment  did 
the  remorseless  adulterer  choose  to  carry  off  the 
deluded  victim  from  her  husbandj  from  her  child, 
from  her  character,  from  her  happiness,  as  if  not 
content  to  leave  his  crime  confined  to  its  mise- 
rable aggravations,  unless  he  gave  it  a  cast  and 
colour  of  factitious  sacrilege  and  impiety.  Oh  1 
how  happy  had  it  been  when  he  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  river  with  the  ill-fated  fugitive,  ere 
yet  he  had  committed  her  to  that  boat,  of  which, 
like  the  fabled  barque  of  Styx,  the  exile  was  eter- 
nal i  how  happy  at  that  moment,  so  teeming  with 
misery  and  with  shame,  if  you,  my  lord,  had 
met  him,  and  could  have  accosted  him  in  the  cha- 
racter of  that  good  genius  which  had  abandoned 
him.  How  impressively  might  you  have  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  father,  of  the  child,  of  the  mo- 
ther, and  even  of  the  worthless  defendant  himself. 
You  would  have  said,  •'  is  this  the  requital  that 
you  are  about  to  make  for  respect,  and  kindness, 
and  confidence  in  your  honour?  Can  you  deli- 
berately expose  this  young  man,  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  with  all  his  hopes  before  him?  Can  you  ex- 
pose him,  a  wretched  outcast  from  society,  to  the 
scorn  of  a  merciless  world  :  Can  vou  set  him 

,  mf 

adrift  upon  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  his 
vox.  ii.  I)  d 
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passions  at  this  early  season  when  they  are  me&t 
headstrong;  and  can  you  cut  him  out  from  the 
moorings  of  those  domestic  obligations  by  whose 
cable -he  might  ride  at  safety  from  their  turbu- 
lence? Think  of,  if  you  can  conceive  it,  what  a 
powerful  influence  arises  from  the  sense  of  home, 
from  the  sacred  religion  of  the  hearth,  in  quelling 
the  passions,  in  reclaiming  the  wanderings,  in  cor- 
recting the  discords  of  the  hurrvui  heart;  do  not 
cruelly  take  from  him  the  protection"  of  these  at- 
tachments. But  if  you  have  no  pity  for  the  fa- 
thery  have  mercy  at.  least  upon  his  innocent  and 
helpless  child;  do  not  condemn  him  to  an  educa- 
tion scandalous  and  neglected;  do  not  strike  hiirT 
into  that  most  dreadful  of  all  human  conditions, 
the  orphanage  that  springs  not  from  the  jjrave, 
that  falls  not  from  the  hand  of  Providence  or  the 
stroke  of  death,  but  comes  before  its  time,  anti- 
cipated and  inflicted  by  the  remorseless  cruelty'  of* 
parental  guilt.'  For  the  poor  victim  herself,  not 
yet  immolated,  while  yet  balancing  upon  the  pivot 
of  her  destiny,  your  heart  could  not  be  cold,  nor* 
your  tongue  be  wordless.  You  would  have  said 
to  him,  4  Pause,  my" lord,  while  there  is  yet  a  mo- 
ment for  reflection.  What  are  your  motives,  what 
your  views,  what  your  prospects  from  what  you 
are  about  to  do?  You  are  a  married  man,  the 
husband  of  the  most  amiable  and  respectable  of 
women;  you  cannot  look  to  the  chance  of  mar- 
rying this  wretched  fugitive;  between  you  and 
such  an  event  there  are  two  sepulchres  to  pass. 
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tyhat  ate  your   inducements?    Is  it  love,   think 
you?     No. — Do  not  give 'that  narrie  to  any  at* 
traction  you  can  find  in  the  faded  refuse  of  a 
violated  bed.     Love  is  a  noble  and  a  generous 
passion;  it  can  be  founded  only  oh  a  pure  and 
ardent  friendship,  on  an  exalted  respect,   on  art 
implicit  confidence  in   its  object.     Search  your 
heart,  examine  your  judgment;  do  you  find" the 
semblance  of  any  one  of  these  sentiments  to  bind 
you  to  her?  What  could  degrade  a  mind  to  whicfc 
nature  or  education  had  given  port,  or  statur£,  or 
character,   in'to  a  friendship  for  her?   Could  yott 
repose  upon  her  faith?     Look  iri  her  face,   rriy1 
lord;  she  is  at  this  moment  giving  you  the  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  of  human  obligations  as  the 
pledge  of  her  fidelity :  she  is  giving  you  the  mosi 
irrefragable  proof,  that,    as  she  is  deserting  her 
husband  for  you,  so  she  would  without  a  scruple 
abandon  you  for  another.     Do  you  anticipate  any 
pleasure  you  might  feel  in  the  possible  event  of 
your  becoming  the  parents  of  a  common  child? 
She  is  at  this  moment  proving  to  you,   that  she  is 
as  dead  to  the  sense  of  parental  as  of  conjugal 
obligation,  and  that  she  would  abandon  your  off- 
spring to-morrow,  with  the  same  facility  with  which 
she  now  deserts  her  own.     Look  then  at  her  con-* 
duct  as  it  is,  as  the  world  must  behold  it,  black- 
ened by  every  aggravation  that  can  make  it  either 
odious  or  contemptible,  and  unrelieved  by  a  single 
circumstance  of  mitigation  that  could  palliate  itj 
guilt,  or  retrieve  it  from  abhorrence/ ?> 

O  ' 

p  d  2 
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The  following  extract  is  from  his  speech  in' be- 
half of  Lady  Pamela Fitzgeralo1,  against  whom  a 
bill  of  attainder  had  been  passed.  The  reader's 
attention  may  be  particularly  directed  to  the  feli- 
citous antithesis  with  winch  the  second  paragraph 
concludes.  The  whole  speech  is  a  tissue  of 
splendid  passages. 

"  One  topic  more;'  said  he,  "you  will  permit 
me  to  add.  Every  act  of  the  sort  ought  to  have 
a  practical  morality  flowing  from  its  principle:  if 
loyalty  and  justice  require  that  these  infants  should 
be  deprived  of  bread  must  it  not  be  a  violation 
of  that  principle  to  give. them  food  or  shelter? 
Must  riot  every  loyal  and  just  man  wish  to  see 
them,  in  the  words  of  the  famous  Golden  Bull, 
'  always  poor  and  necessitoii3,  and  for  ever  ac- 
coinpanie.d  by  the  infamy  of  their  father,  languish- 
ing in  continued  indigence,  and  finding  their  pu- 
nishment in  living  and  their  relief  in  dying.' 

"  If  ,the  widowed  mother  should  carry  "the 
orphan  heir  of  her  unfortunate  husband  to  the 
gate  of  any  man  who  might  feel  himself  touched 
with  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs;  who 
might  feel  a  compassionate  reverence  for  the  noble 
blood  that  fkfwed  in  his  veins,  nobler  than  the 
royalty  that,  first  ennobled  it:  that  like  a  rich 
stream  rose  till  it  ran  and  hid  its  fountain ;  if,  re- 
inembmng  the  many  noble  qualities  of  his  un« 
"  fortunate  father,  his  heart  melted  over  the  cala- 
mities of  the  child;  if  his  heart  swelled,  if  his 
eyes  overt! owed,  if  his  too  precipitate  hand  was 
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stretched  out  by  his  pity  or  his  gratitude  to  the 
poor  excommunicated  sufferers,  how  could  he 
justify  the  rebel  tear  or  the  traitcfous  humanity'?' 

"  J  shall  trespass  no  longer  upon  the  patience 
for  which  I  am  grateful ;  one  word  only,  and  I 
have  done.  And  that  is,  once  more  earnestly  and 
solemnly  to  conjure  you  to  reflect  that  the  fact,  I 
jnean  the  fact  of  guilt  or  innocence,  (which  must 
be  the  foundation  of  this  bill,)  is  not  now,  after 
the  death  of  the  party,  capable  of  being  tried, 
consistently  with  the  liberty  of  a  free  people,  or 
the  unalterable  rules  pf  eternal  justice. 

"  And  that,  as  to  the  forfeiture  and  the  igno- 
miny which  it  enacts,  that  only  can  be  punish- 
ment which  lights  upon  «*#//£,  and  that  can  be  only 
vengeance  which  breaks  upon  INNOCENCE  !!!" 

In  concluding  with  the  following  extract,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  we  have  exhausted  Mr.  Cur- 
ran's  eloquence,  qr  gpniiis,  or  fency.  Cppia  in- 
opiam  fecit, 

CIIAl^ACTFll  OF  THE   IRISH. 

**  There  is  another  consideration,  gentlemen, 
which  I  thir.k  most  imperiously  demands  even  a 
vindictive  award  of  exemplary  damages,  and  tha$ 
is  the  breach  of  hospitality.  To  us  particularly 
does  it  belong  to  avenge  the  violation  of  its  altar. 
The  hqspitality  of  other  coqntries  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  or  convention ;  in  savage  nations  of  the 
fy*st,  in  pqjished  of  the  letter;  but  the  hospitality 
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of  tin  Irishman  is  not  the  running  account  of 
posted  and  ledgered  courtesies,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries; it  springs  like  all  his  qualities,  his  faults, 
his  virtues,  directly  from  his  heart.  The  heart  of 
an  Irishman  is  by  nature  bpld,  and  he  confides ; 
it  is  tender,  and  he  loves ;  it  is  generous,  and  he 
gives;  ilt  i$  social,  and  he  is  hospitable.  This 
sacrilegious  intruder  has  profaned  the  religion  of 
that  sacred  altar,  $Q  elevated  in  pur  worship,  so 
precioug  tp  our  devotion ;  and  it  is  our  privilege 
to  avenge  the  crime,  You  must  either  pull  down 
the  altar,  and  abolish  the  worship,  or  you  must 
preserve  its  sanctity  undebased.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative between  the  universal  exclusion  of  all 
mankind  frorn,  your  .threshold,  and  the  most  rigor- 
ous punishment  of  him  who,  is  admitted  and  be- 
trays. This  defendant  has  been  so  trusted,  has  so 
betrayed,  and  you  oqght  to  make  hup  a  most  sig- 
jjal  example," 


It  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  that  these 
detached  and  luminous  effusions  will  only  excite 
jn  the  reader  an  unextinguishable  ardour  to  pos- 
sess the  solid  mass  from  which  these  brilliant  mor- 
$els  have  been  struck  off,  Let  him,  therefore, 
jnspect  the  printed  speeches  of  Curran,  in  which, 
amidsj;  all  the  inaccuracies  of  unskilful  reporting, 
there  still  remain  such  vast  proofs  of  eloquence, 
pever  perhaps  surpassed,  as  will  at  once  captivate 
find  astonish. 
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In  passing  to  the  senatorial  efforts  of  Grattati, 
a  different  species  of  eloquence  presents  itself  i 
close,  concentrated  language;  rapidity  of  thought;' 
fertility  of  illustration ;  force  of  expression  ;  ab- 
ruptness of  diction ;  richness  of  imagery,  and 
profundity  ofidea;  characterize  that  orator's  man- 
ner. With  a  capacious  mind,  he  eminently  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  condensing,  in  a  single  propo- 
sition, and  that  proposition  emitted  with  laconic 
brevity,  the  most  important  truths,  and  truths  that 
must  have  been  deduced  from  a  long  series  of 
premises :  these,  however,  he  discards,  and  bursts 
upon  his  audience  with  a  succession  of  original 
and  weighty  axioms,  clothed  in  a  most  expressive 
brevity  of  style,  and  sometimes  enforced  with  an 
uncommon  profusion  of  vivid  images.  The  fol- 
lowing examples,  added  to  the  many  brilliant; 
ones  already  diffused  over  the  body  of  this  work, 
will  convey  a  better  notion  to  the  reader  than  any 
abstract  description  could  dp, 

.;  PROVIDENCE. 

"  So  it  frequently  happens  ;   men  are  but  instru- 
ments of  Providence,    and,    without  knowing  it, 

. 

fulfil  her  ways.     The    zjpalot   is   but  an   inflamed 
or gan, .bursting  forth  with  unpremeditated  truth, 

t>        ;     _    .  •?     . .  to 

• 

TOLERATION* 

. 

"  The  source  of  your  reason  tells' you  that  you 
should  embrace  every  sect  of  religion  ;   how  then 
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can  you  hope  to  receive  sovereign  mercy,  if  you 
are  deaf  to  the  cries  of  your  fellow  creatures  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  dark  conclave  of  bigotry^ 
which,  bursting,  overwhelmed  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  criminal 
apathy;  but  the  pangs  of  him  who  suffered  a  cruel 
crucifixion  will  rush  from  the  sepulchre,  to  up- 
braid you  with  ingratitude,  and  involve  your  fiu 
ture  tranquillity. 


ILLJRERALITY. 


"  When  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  barrens' 
lands,  and  the  encouragement  of  industry  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  was  in  the  last 
session  resisted  by  the  spiritual  peers,  a  right  reve- 
rend prelate  was  said  to  have  declared  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  poor  should  not  be  relieved,  if  the 
clergy  were  to  be  at  the  expense.  Such  a  senti- 
ment coming  from  a  Christian,  and  a  protestant 
bishop,  must  have  smitten  every  breast  with  deep 
and  sincere  affliction  ;  but  if  we  are  cast  down  by 
so  great  and  grave  an  authority  on  the  one  side, 
we  are  consoled  again  by  a  still  higher  interposi- 
tion, the  express  commands  and  practice  of  the 
scriptures  on  the  other.  The  Saviour  of  man  suf- 
fered on  a  principle  different  from  that  which  the 
right  reverend  prelate  has  introduced.  The  apos- 
tles, the  martyrs,  and  that  flaming  constellation  of 
men,  that  in  the  early  age  of  Christianity  shot  to 

their  station  in  the  >  heaven^  and  fell,  and  falling 
4 
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illumined  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  the 
of  the  Gospel^  they  rose  and  they  fell  with  inspira- 
tions of  a  very  different  kind.  Had  Christ  been 
of  the  prelate's  opinion,  he  never  had  been  born, 
and  we  never  had  been  saved.  Had  he  said  to 
his  apostles,  '  The  poor  are  not  to  be  fed,  the 
valley  is  not  to  laugh  and  to  sing  at  the  expence, 
of  our  church ;'  or  had  the  apostles  said  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  *  Ye  are  not  to  be  benefited 
at  the  expefiee  of  Christian  pastors ;'  or  had  the 
martyrs  expostulated  with  themselves,  '  We  will 
not  suffer  for  mankind,'  what  had  become  of  the 
Christian  religion  ?  Let  the  pagan  priest  of  Jovef 
or  the  sensual  priest  of  Mahomet,  deliver  such 
doctrine,  but  don't  you  part  with  the  palm  of  Chris- 
tianity, nor  relinquish  the  lofty  self-surrendering 
precepts  of  your  Gospel,  to  poach  in  politics  fojr 
little  and  wicked  tenets,  in  order  to  brand  your 
prayer  book  with  tne  image  of  a  sorry  selfishness, 
which  would  disgrace  the  frontispiece  of  Machi-t 
avel. 

PESCRIPTIO^    QF    A    CHEAT    C«AHACTEK« 

"  I  speak  of  some,  not  all.  There  are  among 
them  men  whom  I  revere.  Such  is  one  whom  I 
don't  name,  because  he  is  present :  mild,  learned, 
pious,  and  benevolent ;  a  friend  to  the  meekness 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  friend  to  man.  Such  is  ano- 
ther whom  I  may  venture  to  name,  because  he  is 
not  present*  He  has  the  first  episcopal  dignity  in 
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this  realm — it  is  his  right—he  takes  it  by  virtue  of 
the  commanding  benevolence  of  his  mind,  in  right 
of  a  superior  and  exalted  nature.  There  are  men 
possessed  of  certain  creative  powers,  and  who 
distinguish  the  place  of  their  nativity,  instead  of 
being  distinguished  by  it — they  don't  receive,  they 
give  birth  to  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  vi- 
vify the  region  which  is  about  them.  The  man  I 
allude  to  I  know  him  not,  or  know  him  as  we 
kqow  superior  beings,  only  by  hjs  works. 


ANONYMOUS    SLANDER. 

."  No  man,  no  body  of  men,  has. a  right  to 
jcharge  on  a  member  of  the  legislature,  as  his 
speech  made  therein,  an  unauthorised  publication. 
Against  this  rule  have  transgressed  those  anony- 
jnous  and  wrathful  clergymen,  who,  in  a  flock  of 
noisy  publications,  have  attacked  what  I  never 
published,  and  replied  to  what  I  never  said. 
They  are  welcome — they  have  shewn  that  all  of 
them  can  excel — their  patron,  I  hope,  will  reward 
them!  The  flics  of  the  vintage,  they  gather  about 
the  press,  and  already  taste,  in  devout  expecta- 
tion, the  inspiring  fruit.  A  light  swarm  !  that 
they  should  travel  over  boundaries  I  am  not  asto- 
pished ;  but  that  the  grave  body,  the  parochial 
clergy  of  Munster,  with  their  six  bishops,  should 
Assail  me,  is  strange — but  they  too  are  welcome. 
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CONSEQUENCE. 


"  But  it  should  seem  it  was  not  religion  which 
Supported  the  parson,  but  the  parson  that  sup- 
ported religion.  The  error,  however,  is  natural 
and  common  ;  the  politician  thinks  the  state  rests 
pn  his  shoulders,  and  the  dignified  divine  imagines 
the  church,  and  the  Christian  religion,  the  firma* 
mmt  and  starry  sphere,  to  danee  round  his  person 
and  property.  It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  know 
what,  on  the  present  occasion,  has  endangered  the 
Christian  religion  ;  an  anonymous  pamphlet  against 
tithe,  and  a  motion  to  enquire  into  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  for  this  is  the  godhead  brought  out 
pf  his  shrine,  and  exposed  as  an  outwork  in  de* 
fence  of  church  property." 

In  Mr.  Grattan's  celebrated  address  to  bis 
fellow-citizens  in  1797  >  {he  following  beautiful 
passages  occur. 

^DEMOCRACY, 

"  We  saw  the  minister  retreating  from  the 
£nemy  with  as  rapid  a  step  as  he  advanced  upon, 
$ie  people,  going  back,  and  back,  and  back  ; 
while  the  democratic  principle  }n  £urape  was 
getting  on,  and  on,  like  a  mist  at  the  heels  of  the 
countryman,  small  at  first,  and  lowly,  but  soon, 
ascending  to  the  hills,  ;ind  overcasting  the 
phere, 


The  makpess  of  human  nature. 


OUTRAGE. 

n  Sensible  acts  of  violence  have  an  epidemic 
force  :  they  operate  by  sympathy;  they  possess 
the  air,  as  it  were,  by  certain  tender  influences, 
.and  spread  the  kindred  passion  through  the  whol§ 
Community, 

TOLERATION. 

"  Kings  have  no  right  to  enter  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  human  mind,  and  hang 'up  there  the 
images  of  their  own  orthodoxy.  We  know  of  no 
yoi/al  rule  either  for  religion  or  mathematics. 


WEAKNESS    OF    IJUMAN   NATURE, 

41  Our  contemplation,  the  most  profound,  on 
divine  nature,  can  only  lead  us  to  one  great  con- 
clusion, our  own  immeasurable  inanity;  from 
\vhence  we  should  learn,  that  we  can  never  serve 
God  but  in  serving  his  creature*  and  to  think .we 
gerve  God  by  a  profusion  of  prayer,  when  we 
Degrade  and  proscribe  his  creature,  and  our 
fellow  creature,  was  to  suppose  heaven,  like  the 
court  of  princes,  a  region  of  flattery,  and  that  man 
can  there  procure  a  holy  connivance  at  his  inhu- 
manity on  the  personal  application  of  luxurious 
and  complimentary  devotion ; 
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FRENCH    REVOLUTION". 


ct  A  gigantic  form  walked  the  earth  at  this  mo- 
ment, who  smote  crowns  with  an  hundred  hands, 
and  opened,  for  the  seduction  of  their  subjects,  a 
hundred  arms. 


EXTENDED    EMPIRE. 

"  When  England  had  conquered  France,  pos- 
sessed America,  guided  the  councils  of  Prussia, 
directed  Holland,  and  intimidated  Spain  ;  when 
she  was  the  great  western  temple  to  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  repaired,  from  whence  to  draw 
eternal  oracles  of  policy  and  freedom;  when  her 
root  extended  from  continent  to  continent,  and  the 
dew  of  the  two  hemispheres  watered  her  branches—* 
then  indeed  we  allowed  with  less  danger,  but 
never  with  justice,  that  she  might  have  made  sa- 
crifices to  the  claims  of  the  Irish. 


BOROUGH    INFLUENCE. 

"  The  king  had  another  instrument  more  subtle 
and  more  pliable  than  the  sword,  and  against  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  more  cold  and  deadly;  a 
court  instrument  that  murders  freedom  without  the 
mark  of  blood — palls  itself  in  the  covering  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  her  own  colours,  and  in  her 
name,  plants  the  dagger — a  borough  parliament. 


4J4»        Borough-mongers,    CofFupiiott. 


EG  ROUGH-MONGERS. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  boroughs  is 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
has  in  the  course  of  not  many  years,  increased  one 
third;  a  proof  at  once  of  the  extravagance  and  au* 
daeity  of  this  abuse,  which  thus  looks  to  immor- 
tality, and  proceeds  unawed  by  the  times,  and 
uninstructed  by  example,  and  in  moments  which 
are  held  alarming  entertains  no  fear,  conceives  no 
panic,  and  feels  no  remorse  which  prevents  the 
chapman  and  dealer  from  going  on  at  any  risk 
with  his  villainous  little  barter,  in  the  very  rockiugs- 
and  frownings  of  the  elements,  and  makes  him 
itremble  indeed  at  liberty,  but  not  atcriines^ 


CORRUPTION, 

- 

"  Make  your  people  honest,  says  the  court—* 
make  your  court  honest,  say  the  people  ;  it  is  the: 
higher  classes  that  introduce  corruption — thieving 
may  be  learned  from  poverty;  but  corruption  is 
learned  from  riches.  It  is  a  venal  court  that 
makes  a  venal  country — that  vice  descends  frdrw 
above.  The  peasant  does  not  go  to  the  castle  for 
the  bribe,  but  the  castle  candidate  goes  to  the; 
peasant,  and  the  castle  candidate  offers  the  bribe' 
to  the  peasant,  because  he  expects,  in  a  much 
greater  bribe,  to  be  repaid  by  the  minister ;  thus 
things  go  on;  'tis  impossible  they  can  last. 


fleform.    Self-legislation. 


BRIBERY    AND   TERROR. 

<c  The  laws  did  in  my  judgement  afford  the" 
crown  sufficient  power  to  administer  the  country, 
and  preserve  the  connection  with  Great  Britain; 
but  our  ministers  tiave  despised  the  ordinary  track, 
and  plain,  obvious,  legitimate,  and  vulgar  bonds 
between  the  king  and  the  subject ;  they  have  re- 
sorted to  the  guinea  and  the  gallows,  as  to  the 
only  true  and  faithful  friends  of  government,  and 
try  to  hang  when  they  can't  compel ;  they  have  ex- 
tended the  venal  stipendary  principle  to  all  con* 
stituted  authorities  ;  they  have  given  the  taint  to 
the  grave  corporator  as  well  as  the  senator,  and 
have  gone"  into  the  halls  arid  streets  to  communi- 
cate the  evil  to  the  middling  and  ordinary  part  of 
society. 

REFORM. 

"  In  that  American  contest  we  saw  that  reform 
which  had  been  born  in  England,  and  banished 
to  America,  advance,  like  the  shepherd  lud  in 
holy  writ,  and  overthrow  Goliah.  He  returned 
riding  on  the  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  and  his  spirit 
moved  on  the  waters  of  Europe. 


SELF-LEGISLATION. 

"  Self-legislation  is  life,  and  has  been  fought  for 
as  for  being.     It  was  that  principle  that  called 
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forth  resistance  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  baptized 
\vith  royalty  the  House  of  Hanover,  when  the 
people  stood  sponsors  for  their  allegiance  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subjects;  for  kings  are  but  satellites, 
and  your  freedom  is  the  luminary  that  has  called 
them  to  the  skies ;  but  your  fatal  compliances 
(speaking  of  the  then  parliament)  have  caused  a  suc- 
cession of  measures  which  have  collected  upon  us 
such  an  accumulation  of  calamity,  and  which  have 
finally,  at  an  immense  expence,  and  through  a  sea 
of  blood,  stranded  these  kingdoms  on  a  solitary 
shore,  naked  of  empire,  naked  of  liberty,  and  be- 
reft of  innocence,  to  ponder  on  an  abyss  which  has 
swallowed  up  one  part  of  their  fortunes,  and  yawns 
for  the  remainder." 

He  thus  finely  pourtrays  some  of  the  great 
political  characters  of  Ireland. 

MR.  FLOOD. 

"  Mr.  Flood,  my  rival,  as  the  pamphlet  calls 
him — -and  I  should  be  unworthy  the  character  of 
his  rival,  if  in  his  grave  I  did  not  do  him  justice — - 
he  had  his  faults,  but  he  had  great  powers,  great 
public  effect ;  he  persuaded  the  old,  inspired  the 
young;  the  castle  vanished  before  him;  on  a 
small  subject  he  was  miserable ;  put  into  his  hands 
a  distaff',  and  like  Hercules,  he  made  sad  work  of 
ir,  but  give  him  the  thunderbolt,  and  he  had  the 
arm  of  a  Jupiter;  he  misjudged  when  he  transferred 
himself  to  the  English  parliament ;  he  forgot  that. 
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lie  was  a  tree  of  the  forest,  too  old  and  too  gr^at 
to  be  transplanted  at  fifty ;  and  his  seat  in  the 
British  parliament  is  a  caution  to  the  friends  of 
union  to  stay  at  home,  and  make  the  country  of 
their  birth  the  seat  of  their  action* 


MR.    BURGH, 

Afterward  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequers 

"  Mr.  Burgh,  another  great  person  in  those 
scenes,  which  it  is  not  in  the  little  guile  of  this 
author  to  depreciate.  He  was  a  man  singularly 
gifted  —  with  great  talent,  great  variety,  wit,  ora- 
tory, and  logic  ;  he  too  had  his  weakness  ;  but 
he  had  the  pride  of  genius  also  ;  he  strove  to 
raise  his  country  along  with  himself,  and  never 
sought  to  build  his  elevation  on  the  degradation  of 
Ireland. 

"  I  moved  an  amendment  for  a  free  export  ; 
he  moved  a  better  amendment,  and  he  lost  his 
place  ;  I  moved  a  declaration  of  right  :  '  With 
my  last  breath  will  I  support  the  right  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,'  was  his  note  to  me,  when  I 
applied  to  him  for  his  support:  he  lost  the  chance 
of  recovering  his  place,  and  his  way  to  the  seals, 
for  which  he  might  have  bartered.  The  gates  of 
promotion  were  shut  on  him,  as  those  of  glory 
opened.. 


VOL, 


4 1 S  National  expendit  ure. 

EARL    OF    eilAllLEKONT. 

"  In  the  list  of  injured  characters,   I  beg  leave 
to  say  a  few  words  for  the  good  and  gracious  Ear! 
©f  Charlemont ;    an  attack  not  only  on  his   mea- 
sures, but  on  his  representative,  makes  his  vindi- 
cation   seasonable ;    formed  to  unite  aristocracy 
and  the  people,  with  the -manners  of  a  court,   and 
the  principles  of  a  patriot;  with  the  flame  of  liberty 
and   the  love  of  order,  unassailable   to  the   ap- 
proaches of  power,   of  profit,  or  of  titles,   he  an- 
nexed to  the  love   of  freedom  a   veneration    for 
order,  and  cast  on  the  crowd  that  followed  him 
the  gracious  shade  of  his  own  accomplishments : 
xo  that  the  very  rabble  grew  civilized  as  it  ap- 
proached his  person;  for  years  did  he  preside  over 
a  great   army    without   pay   or    reward,    and  he 
helped  to  accomplish  a  great  revolution,  without  a 
drop  of  blood. 

"  Let  slaves  utter  their  slander,  and  bark  at 
glory  which  is  conferred  by  the  people ;  his  name 
will  stand  ;  and  when  kis  clay  shall  be  gathered 
in  the  dirt  to  which  it  belongs,  his  monument, 
whether  in  marble,  or  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen shall  be  consulted  as  a  subject  of  sorrow? 
and  a  source  of  virtue. 

NATIONAL    EXPENDITURE. 

u  See  the  chart  of  your  credit,  an  evanescent 
speck  just  rising  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon^ 
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and  then  it  drops  ;  while  your  debt  ascends  like  a 
pyramid,  with  an  audacious  defalcation,  and  al- 
rnost  culminates  in  your  meridian.  Midway  of 
this  mountain  of  debt,  you  will  discern  a  line, 
marking  your  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  running  in  debt." 

In  a  debate  upon  the  non-responsibility  of  Irish 
ministers,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
eloquent  speech,  thus  laconically  assigned  the  rea- 
son why  Ireland  had  been  plagued  with  corrupt 
and  unworthy  ministers  : — "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  in  Ireland  no  axe ;  therefore  no  good  mi- 
nister." 


The  last  arid  concluding  topic  now  remains  td 
be  touched  upon,  viz.  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Irish  people.  This  would  afford  a  fruitful 
Source  of  inquiry,  if  followed  through  all  its 
branches ;  but  they  who  wish  for  a  minute  descrip- 
tion, cannot  do  better  than  consult  the  writings  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  especially  her  Castle  Rackrent, 
for  they  exhibit  a  genuine,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  amusing  picture,  especially  of  the  lower  and 
middling  classes.  The  manners  of  the  superior 
classes  in  Ireland  very  nearly  approach  the  Eng- 
lish standard,  except  that  excess  in  wine  prevails' 
rather  more  in  the  sister  country.  The  Irish  gen- 
try are  not  much  addicted  to  literature,  or  the  fine 
arts ;  but  amuse  themselves  with  hunting,  and 
other  robust  exercises.  Hence  an.  overflow  of 
EC  3 
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health  and  spirits,  and  the  observation  of  an  able 
writer,  that  Ireland  produces  the  stoutest  men,  and 
the  finest  women  in  Europe,  must  not  be  confined 
to  the  inferior  classes.  The  manners  of  the  middle 
class  are,  however,  very  different  from  those  of  the 
English;  and  an  intelligent  observer  (Dr.  Crurnpe) 
thus  describes  them: — •"  This  class,"  says  he,  "  is 
principally  composed  of  men  of  small  estates,  who 
generally  live  beyond  their  income ;  and  those 
landholders,  known  by  the  name  of  middle  men, 
who  take  large  districts  of  the  country  from  those 
possessed  of  extensive  estates,  and  either  cover 
them  with  black  cattle  and  sheep,  or  re-let  them 
at  extravagant  rents  to  wretched  and  indigent  cot- 
tagers. The  general  characteristics  of  this  class 
are  .idleness,  dissipation,  and  vanity.  Every  man 
with  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  a  moderate  revenue, 
is  dignified  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  title  of 
esquire,  and  be  his  family  ever  so  numerous,  the 
incumbrances  on  his  little  property,  ever  so  con- 
siderable, he  must  support  a  pack  of  hounds,  en- 
tertain with  claret,  or,  if  not  able,  with  whiskey, 
keep  a  post-chaise  and  livery- servants,  and  ape, 
in  short,  his  superiors  in  every  respect.  Mean- 
while his  debts  are  increasing^  his  creditors  grow- 
ing clamorous,  and  every  industrious  occupation 
which  .might  relieve  his  distresses  neglected,  as 
utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentletaan.  To 
the  same  source  are  we  to  trace  those  nuisances 
to  every  rank  of  society,  denominated  bucks  and 
buckeens.  Such  in  general  are  either  the  eldest 
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sons  of  gentlemen  of  small  property,  or  the. 
vounger  children  of  those  of  larger,  who  have  re- 
ceived their  scanty  pittance,  of  which  the  aug- 
mentation by  industrious  means  is  never  once  at- 
tempted, and  the  final  dissipation,  one  would  ima- 
gine, deemed  impossible.  To  stand  behind  a 
counter,  superintend  a  farm,  or  calculate  in  a 
counting-house,  would  be  beneath  the  diimitv  of 

o       * 

such  exalted  beings,  and  disgrace  the  memory  of 
their  gentlemen-ancestors.  To  the  same  general 
aversion  to  industry,  and  tendency  to  dissipation, 
and  to  a  considerable  share  of  family  vanity,  ,are 
we  to  ascribe  the  silly  but  more  excuseable  pro- 
pensity of  gentlemen  to  educate  their  children  in 
gentlemanly  professions.  Hence  arise  the  daily 
increasing  number  of  curates  with  scanty  salaries, 
or  none,  attornies  preying  on  the  public,  ensigns 
without  the  means  of  rising  higher,  physicians 
without  patients,  and  lawyers  without  briefs/' 

With  respect  to  the  lower  classes,  there  are  two 
leading  and  naturally  allied  features  in  their  cha- 
racter ;  idleness  and  inquisitiveness,  especially 
when  hired  and  employed  to  perform , the  work  of 
others.  The  moment  an  overseer  quits  them, 
they  invariably  drop  their  work,  take  snuff,  and 
fall  into  chat  as  to  the  news  of  the  day  :  no  travel* 
ler  can  pass  them  without  diverting  their  attention 
from  the  business  in  hand,  and  giving  rise  to  nu- 
merous surmises  as  to  his  person,  errand,  and  des- 
tination. A  tendency  to  pilfering  and  theft  is  very 
predominant  among  them,  and  connected  with 
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this,  is  the  prevalence  of  low  cunning  and  lying; 
and,  as  their  accompaniment  may  be  mentioned, 
a  fawning  flattery.  Drunkenness  is  an  evil  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  in  the  catalogue  of  national 
vices.  The  lower  Irish  are  peculiarly  addicted  tq 
it.  Hence  they  are  riotous,  and  foish  fairs  are 
commonly  scenes  of  confusion,  disturbance,  and 
bloodshed.  They  are  also,  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, lawlessly  inclined.  Instead  of  being  anxious 
to  apprehend  offenders,  or  to  assist  the  execution 
of  the  law,  they  are,  in  general,  ready  to  give  the 
former  every  assistance  to  escape,  and  to  resist  the 
latter,  unless  awed  by  superior  force. 

These  are  the  dark  shades  of  the  Irish  character. 
The  bright  qnes  are  hospitality,  generosity,  cou- 
rage, ardour,  and  a  peculiar  shrewdness  of  intel- 
lect. Their  virtues  are  their  own ;  their  viceg 
spring  from  the  defective  political  system  under 
which  they  live.  Improve  that,  and  you  improve 
|the  nation  :  pluck  from  the  Irish  shamrock  a  fevy 
weed's,  and  you  leave  it  as  beautiful  a  flower  a§ 
nature  ever  created.  "  Every  unprejudiced  tra- 
veller/' says  Young,  '*  who  visits  Ireland,  will  be 
as  much  pleased  with  the  chearfulness,  as  obliged 
by  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  will  find 
them  a  brave,  polite,  liberal,  and  ingenious  peo- 
ple." The  courage  of  the  Irish  has  indeed  been 
ever  esteemed  by  foreign  nations,  who  know  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  bad  policy  of  the  English 
government.  Whole  regiments  were  formed  under 
the  name  of  Irish  brigades,  and  the  siege  of  Cre? 
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mona  was  not  the  only  event  in  which  Irish  bra- 
very was  conspicuous.  Instead,  however,  of 
strengthening  our  enemies,  the  Irish  now  serve  in 
the  British  fleets  and  armies,  and  have  had  their 
share  in  the  glorious  victories  which  have  sus- 
tained the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  empire. 
Our  great  military  chief,  Lord  Wellington,  is  an 
Irishman,  who,  at  the  moment  of  writing  this,  is 
leading  his  valorous  and  triumphant  bands  into 
the  territory  of  France.  It  would  require  indeed 
an  ample  space  to  record  all  the  noble  deeds  of 
Irishmen  in  the  field  of  battle. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  contrast  with  this 
account  of  the  Irish  character,  the  following  phi- 
losophical appreciation  of  it,  by  a  writer  to  whose 
labours  we  have  already  been  indebted :  we  mean 
the  anonymous  author  of  "  A  Sketch  of  the  State 
of  Ireland  past  and  present." 

"  Ireland — and  in  a  greater  degree  than  other 
countries — has  feelings  that  must  be  flattered  ; 
and  prejudices  and  habits,  that,  to  be  conquered, 
must  be  soothed.  She  must  not  be  stretched  on 
the  Proconstan  bed,  and  lopped  or  lengthened  to 
an  ifon  scale.  Those  that  legislate  for  her  should 
know  her,  and  their  system  should  be  elastic  and 
accommodating. 

"  Thus  impressed,  I  trace  the  outline  of  our. 
manners  freely,  and,  if  I  can,  truly. 

4<  Its  popular  character  and  customs  distinguish 
and  disincline  Ireland  from  England.  Varieties 
have  been  sought  in  the  national  disposition, 
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referable  to  the  double  origin  of  the  people,  in 
vain ;  however  differing  in  rank,  party,  or  ances-  . 
try,  they  bear  the  indelible  mark  of  a  cormnon  na- 
tivity. Restless,  yet  indolent ;  shrewd,  and  indis- 
creet ;  impetuous,  impatient,  and  improvident ; 
;nstinqtive}y  brave,  thoughtlessly  generous  ;  quick 
to  resent. and  forgive  offences,  to  form  and  re- 
nounce friendships,  'they  will  forgive  injury  rather 
than  insult;  their  country's  good  they  seldom, 
their  own  they  carelessly,  pursue;  but  the -honour 
of  both  they  eagerly  vindicate :  oppression  they 
Jmve  long  borne,  insolence  never. 

"  With  genius  they  are  profusely  gifted,  with 
judgment  sparingly;  to  acquire  knowledge,  they 
Jind  more  e^sy  than  to  arrange  and  employ  it : 
inferior  in  vanity  only  to  the  French,  and  in  wit 
superior  even  to  the  Italian,  they  are  more  able  to 
give,  and  more  ready  to  receive,  amusement  than 
instruction;  in  raillery  and  adulation  they  freely 
indulge,  and  without  malignity  or  baseness.  It  is. 
$he  singular  temper  of  this  people,  that  they  are 
prone  equally  to  satirize  and  ,to  prajse,  and  patient 
alike  of  sarcasm  and  flattery. 

"  Inclining  to  exaggerate,  but  not  intending  tq 
deceive,  you  will  applaud  them  rather  for  since- 
rity than  truth.  Accuracy  is  not  the  merit,  nor 
duplicity  the  failing,  of  a  lively  but  neglected  and 
uncultivated  people.  Their  passions  lie  on  the 
prface,  unsheltered  from  irritation  or  notice ;  and 
pautious  England  is  glad  to  recognize  the  Irish 
Character  only  by  these  inconsistencies  arid  errors^ 
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which  her  own  novercal  government  has  produced 
or  perpetuated. 

"  In  their  domestic  life,  the  gentry  and  traders 
differ  from  the  English  of  eo^iial  rank,  not  in  essen^ 
tials,  but  in  modes.  Here  are  less  neatness  and 
.economy,  more  enjoyment  and  society :  emulative 
profusion  is  an  Irish  folly.  The  gentry  would 
rival  the  nobility  ;  the  merchant  affects  to  sur- 
pass, and  the  shopkeeper  to  approach,  the  splen- 
dor of  the  gentry.  Hence  patrimonies  are  dila- 
pidated ;  hence  capital  is  diverted  from  business 
to  pleasure  ;  the  profit  of  one  enterprize  is  not,  as 
in  England,  embarked  in  another,  but  sunk  in  a 
villa,  or  an  equipage.  The  English  trader  be- 
queaths, the  Irish  enjoys ;  but  his  enjoyment  is 
pot  often  elegant,  nor  always  secure. 

"  The  nobility  and  affluent  gentry  spend  much 
or  all  of  their  fortunes  and  time  'in  England  ; 
leaving  their  places  to  be  filled,  in  the  country,  by 
hired  agents — in  the  city,  by  a  plebeian  aristo- 
cracy :  the  former  solely  engaged  in  increasing 
and  collecting  rents,  can  have  little  conciliatory 
power  with  the  people;  but  the  influence  of  the 
latter  tends  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
political  danger. 

V  A  great  evil.  Not  because  the  country  is 
drained  by  remittance,  but  because  she  is  wi- 
dowed of  her  natural  protectors.  The  loss  is  not 
pf  money,'  but  manners;  not  of  wealth,  but  of 
Civilization  and  peace. 
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"  The  condition  of  the  peasant  was  of  late 
utterly,  and  is  still  almost,  barbarous.  What  the 
Romans  found  the  Britons  and  Germans,  the  Bri- 
tons found  the  Irish — and  left  them  :  neglect  or 
degeneracy  of  the  colonists,  and  obstinacy  of  the 
natires,  have  preserved  even  to  our  day  living 
proofs  of  the  veracity  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus :  of 
this,  many  will  affect  to  be  incredulous- of  the 
Irish,  lest  it  diminish  the  character  of  their  coun- 
try— of  the  English,  because  it  arraigns  the  wis- 
dom and  policy  of  their  system.  But  the  experi- 
enced know  it  to  be  true,  and  the  impartial  will 
chvn  it, 

"  The  cultivator  of  the  land  seldom  holds  from 
the  inheritor  ;  between  them  stand  a  series  of  sub- 
landlords  and  tenants,  each  receiving  a  profit  from 
his  lessee,  but  having  no  further  interest  or  con- 
nexion with  the  soil.  The  last  in  the  series  must 
provide  for  the  profits  of  all — he  therefore  parcels 
out,  at  rack-rents,  the  land  to  his  miserable  tenant. 
Here  is  no  yeomanry,  no  agricultural  capitalist; 
no  degree  between  the  landlord  and  the  labourer ; 
the  words  '  peasantry'  and  '  poor'  synonimously 
employed. 

"  Their  dwellings  are  of  primitive  and  easy 
construction — the  walls  and  floors  of  clay,  the 
roofs  of  sod  or  thatch :  within,  are  two  unequal 
divisions;  in  the  smaller,  filthy  and  unfurnished, 
you  would  hardly  suppose  the  whole  family  to 
sleep ;  in  the  larger,  on  a  hearth,  without  grate 
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or  chimney,  a  scanty  fire  warms  rather  by  its 
smoke  than  its  blaze,  and  discolours  whatever  it 
warms.  Glazed  windows  there  are  none,  the  open 
doors  amply  sufficing  for  light  and  air,  to  those 
that  are  careless  of  either.  Furniture  they  neither 
have,  nor  want ;  their  food  and  its  preparation  are 
simple — potatoes  or  oaten  cakes,  sour  milk,  and 
sometimes  salted  fish.  In  drink  they  are  not  so 
temperate  :  of  all  spirituous  liquors  they  are  im^ 
moderately  fond,  but  most  of  whiskey,  the  distilled 
extract  of  fermented  corn.  In  many  districts,  by 
an  ingenious  and  simple  process,  they  prepare 
this  liquor  themselves,  but  clandestinely,  and  to 
the  great  injury  of  national  morals  and  revenue. 
Were  they  allowed,  by  private  distillation,  to  in- 
dulge their  taste  for  inebriety,  their  own  vice 
would  more  effectually  subdue  them  than  centu- 
ries of  war. 

"  Their  dress  is  mean  and  squalid,  particularly 
of  the  females,  whom  you  would  not  always  distin- 
guish from  myn  by  their  attire.  Of  personal 
cleanliness  they  have  no  care.  Both  sexes  wear, 
jn  winter  and  summer,  long  woollen  coats,  or 
qloaks,  Derived  from,  and  similar  to,  the  sagurn 
of  their  ancestors.  The  children  are  generally 
half,  and  sometimes  altogether  naked;  living, 
without  distinction  of  sexes,  in  dirt  and  mire,  al- 
jnost  with  the  cattle.  Yet  from  this  nakedness 
and  filth,  they  grow  up  to  that  strength  and  sta- 
Jure  for  which  they  are  admirable. 
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"  The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  generally  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  but  utterly  and  disgrace- 
fully ignorant ;  few  among  them  can  read,  fewer 
write.  The  Irish  language,  a  barbarous  jargon,  is 
generally,  and  in  some  districts  exclusively,  spo- 
ken ;  and  with  it  are  retained  customs  and  super- 
stitions as  barbarous.  Popish  legends  and  pagan 
tradition  are  confounded  and  revered  :  for  certain 
holy  wells,  and  sacred  places,  they  have  extraor- 
dinary respect ;  thither  crowd  the  sick  for  cure, 
and  the  sinful  for  expiation  ;  and  their  priests,  de- 
luded or  deluding,  enjoin  those  pilgrimages  as 
penance,  or  applaud  them,  when  voluntary,  as 
piety.  The  religion  of  such  a  people  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  one  of  the  same  name  professed 
by  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  The  uni- 
versity of  Paris  has  some  tenets  in  common,  per- 
haps, with  the  Irish  papist;  but  does  it  believe 
that  water  restores  the  cripple,-  enlightens  the  > 
blind  or  purifies  the  guilty  ?  . 

"•In  agricultural  pursuits  they  are  neither  active 
nor  expert:  hereditary  indolence' would  induce 
them  to  employ  their  lands  in  pasturage  ;  and  it 
is  often  more  easy  to  induce  them  to  take  arms, 
for  their  country,  or  against  it,  than  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  wait  upon  the  seasons.  Even  at 
this  day,  the  sons  of  the  old  inheritors  are  sus- 
pected of  being  more  ready  to  regain  their  posses- 
sions by  their  blood,  than  by  their  labour.  Their 
very  amusements  are  polemical :  fighting  is  a  pas- 
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time,  which  they  seldom  assemble  without  enjoy- 
ing; not,  indeed,  with  iron  weapons,  but  with 
clubs,  which  they  always  carry,  and  frequently 
and  skilfully  use.  When  not  driven  by  necessity 
to  labour,,  they  willingly  consume  whole  days  in 
sloth,  or  as  willingly  employ  them  in  riot ;  strange 
diversity  of  nature  !  to  love  indolence,  and  hate 
quiet — to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  not  yet  to 
obedience. 

"  Who  will  call  this  people  civilized,  or  wonder 
that  they  are  turbulent  ?  who  confide  in  the  em- 
piric promising  to  cure  so  complicated  a  disorder 
by  a  single  specific  ?  It  is  but  too  plain,  that  there 
is  something  to  be  lamented,  and,  if  possible, 
changed,  in  the  character  of  the  nation — much 
in  its  habits — more  in  the  accidental  circumstances 
in  which  it  languishes;  and  it  is  also  evident,  that 
no  individual  remedy  can  reach  and  reform  evils 
so  heterogeneous.  Party  indeed  is  blind,  and  ig- 
norance adventurous;  but  when  the  state  of  Ire- 
land is  hereafter  discussed  in  the  imperial  senate, 
we  trust  that  few  may  be  found  of  the  prejudiced, 
and  none  of  the  ignorant." 

In  passing  through  Ireland,  a  stranger  will  be 
struck  by  the  crowds  that  attend  funerals,  and  by 
the  cries  of  the  mourners,  though  these  are  less 
frequent  than  they  used  to  be.  The  diet  of  the 
peasantry  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes  and  milk, 
which  is  found  to  be  very  wholesome  and  nourish- 
ing; and  their  habitations,  especially  in  the  south, 
are  often  only  wretched  hovels  of  mud.,  Fine 
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healthy  children  run  out  in  a  state  of  nature  to 
gaze  upon  the  passing  stranger.  The  amusements 
of  the  upper  classes  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
same  rank  in  England  ;  but  those  of  the  common 
people  offer  many  shades  of  discrimination ;  for 
instance,  the  wake  that  precedes  a  funeral  is  a 
grand  source  of  joy  and  amusement.  These  dis- 
crepancies, however,  do  not  deteriorate,  they  only 
diversify;  and  Ireland  takes  her  stand  by  the  side 
of  her  elder  sister,  with  all  the  dignified  pride  of 
conscious  equality  and  acknowledged  desert 
They  are  now  united ;  and  may  the  description 
of  the  Latin  bard,  in  reference  to  a  different  sort 
of  union,  be  true  of  this  : — 

Felices  ter  et  araplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 

Divulsus  querimoniis 

Supreme  citius  solvet  amor  die. 

Hon.  i.  Od.  13. 
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No.  I. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Curran's  Speeth  on  Pennons. 

THIS  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities,  the 
pension  list,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain,  every  des- 
cription of  men,  women  and  children,  from  the  exalted  excel- 
lence of  a  Hawke  or  a  Rodney,  to  the  debased  situation  of  the 
lady  who  humbleth  herself  that  she  may  be  exalted.  But  the 
lessons  it  inculcates  forms  its  greater  perfection  :— it  teaches, 
that  sloth  and  vice  may  eat  that  bread  which  virtue  and 
honesty  may  starve  for  after  they  have  earned  it.  It  teaches 
the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up  for  that  support  which 
they  are  too  proud  to  stoop  and  earn.  It  directs  the  minds 
of  men  to  an  entire  reliance  on  the  ruling  power  of  the 
state,  who  feeds  the  ravens  of  the  royal  aviary,  that  cry  con- 
tinually for  food.  It  teaches  them  to  imitate  those  saints  on 
the  pension  list,  that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field — they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in 
his  glory.  In  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson  which  indeed  they 
might  have  learned  from  Epictetus — that  it  is  sometimes  good 
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not  to  be  over  virtuous :  it  shews  that  in  proportion  as  our 
distresses  increase,  the  munificence  of  the  crown  increases 
also — in  proportion  as  our  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle 
is  extended  over  us. 

<f  BUT,  notwithstanding  the  pension  list,  like  charity, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  give  me  leave  to  consider  it  as 
coining  home  to  the  members  of  this  house — give. me  leave 
to  say,  ihat  the  crown  in  extending  is  charity,  its  liberality, 
its  profusion,  is  laying  a  foundation  for  the  independence 
of  parliament ;  for  hereafter,  instead  of  orators  or  patriots 
accounting  for  their  conduct  to  such  mean  and  tmworihy 
persons  as  free-holders,  they  will  learn  to  despise  them,  and 
look  to  the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  they  w  ill  by  so  doing 
have  this  security  for  their  independence,  that  while  any 
man  in  the  kingdom  has  a  shilling  they  will  not  want  one. 

te  SUPPOSE  at  any  future  period  of  time  the  boroughs 
of  Ireland  should  decline  from  their  present  flourishing  and 
prosperous  state — suppose  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  should  wish  to  drive  a  profitable  commerce,  by 
having  members  of  parliament  to  hire  or  let;  in  such  a 
case  a  secretary  vyould  find  great  difficulty  if  the  proprietors 
of  members  should  enter  into  a  combination  to  form  a 
monopoly ;  to  prevent  which  in  time,  the  wisest  way  is  to 
purchase  up  the  raw  material,  young  members  of  parlia- 
ment just  rough  from  grass,  and  w  hen  they  are  a  little  bitted, 
and  he  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of  seventy,  he  may 
laugh  at  the  .slave-merchant;  some  of  them  he  may.  teach  to 
sound  through  the  nose,  like  a  barrel  organ ;  some,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  might  be  taught  to  cry  hear!  hear! 
some,  chair  !  chair!  upon  occasion,  though,  those  latter  might 
create  a  little  confusion,  if  they  were  to  forget  whether 
they  were  calling  inside  or  outside  of  those  doors.  .Agait^ 
he  might  have  some  so  trained  that  he  need  only  pull  a 
string,  and  up  gets  a  repeating  member;  and  if  they  were 
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go  dull  that  they  could  neither  speak  or  make  orations,  (for 
they  are  different  things)  he  might  have  them  taught  to 
dance,  pedibus  ire  in  sententia. — This  improvement  might 
be  extended ;  he  might  have  them  dressed  in  coats  and  shirts 
all  of  one  colour,  and  of  a  Sunday  he  might  march  them  to 
church  two  by  two,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  people  and 
the  honour  of  the  Christian  religion;  afterwards,  like  the 
ancient  Spartan?,  or  the  fraternity  at  Kilmainham,  they 
might  dine  all  together  in  a  large  hall.  Good  heaven !  what 
a  sight  to  see  them  feeding  in  public  upon  public  viands, 
and  talking  of  public  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  immortal;  but  I  hope  they  will 
flourish  as  a  corporation,  and  that  pensioners  will  beget  pen- 
sioners to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 


•a 


No.  II. 

MR.  PITT'S  LETTER  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

"  SIR, 

The  proceedings  in  parliament  being  no\y  brought  to  a 
point,  which  will  render  it  necessary  to  propose  to  the  house 
of  commons,  the  particular  measures  to  be  taken  for  supply- 
ing the  defects  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
during  the  present  interval,  and  your  royal  highness  having 
some  time  since  signified  your  pleasure,  that  any  commu- 
nications on  this  subject  should  be  in  writing,  [  take  the  liberty 
of  respectfully  entreating  your  royal  highuess's  permission, 
to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  outlines  of  the  plan, 
which  his  majesty's,  confidential  servants  luunbly  conceive 

YOX.  H.  JF  f 
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(.according  to  the  best  judgment  they  are  able  to  form)  to  be 
proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present  circumstances. 

'*  It  is  their  humble  opinion,  that  your  royal  highness 
should  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  in  th© 
name  and  on  thebehalf  of  his  majesty  during  his  majesty's  ill- 
ness, and  to  dp  all  acts  which  might  legally  be  done  by  his 
majesty;  with  provisions,  nevertheless,  that  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  royal  person,  and  the  management  of  his  majesty's 
household,  and  the  direction  and  appointment  of  the  officers 
and  servants  therein,  should  be  in  the  queen,  under  such 
regulations,  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  That  the  power 
to  be  exercised  by  your  royal  highness  should  not  extend 
to  the  granting  the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  king, 
(except  as  far  as  relates  to  the  renewal  of  leases,)  to  the 
granting  any  office  in  reversion,  or  to  the  granting,  for  any 
other  term  than  during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  any  pension,, 
or  any  office  whatever, -except  such  as  must  by  law  be 
granted  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour;  nor  to  the 
granting  any  rank  or  dignify  of  the  peerage  of  this  realm, 
to  any  person  except  his  majesty's  issue,  who  shall  have  at-6 
tained  the  age  of  C  t  years. 

f< .  These  are  the  chief  points  which  have  occurred  to  his. 
majesty's  servants.  I  beg  leave  to  acldr  that  our  ideas  are 
formed  on  the  supposition,,  that  his  majesty's  ilkiess  is  only 
temporary,  and  may  be  of  no  long  duration.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  fix  before  hand  the  precise  period,  for  which, 
these  provisions  ought  to  last;  but  if  unfortunately  his 
majesty's  recovery  should  be  protracted  to  a  more  distant 
period,  than  there  is  reason  at  present  to  imagine,  it  will  be 
open  hereafter  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  to  reconsider 
these  provisions  whenever  the  circumstances  appear  to  call 
for  it. 

"  If  your  royal  highness  should  be  pleased  to  require 
further  explanation  on  this  subject^  and  should  condescend 
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to  signify  your  orders,  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  at- 
tending your  royal  highness  for  that  purpose,  or  to  intimate 
any  other  mode,  in  which  your  royal  highness  may  wish 
to  receive  such  explanation,  I  shall  respectfully  wait  your 
royal  highness's  commands. 

€t  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
ff  With  the  utmost  deference  and  submission 

"  Sir, 

"  Your  royal  highness's 
<f  Most  dutiful  and  devoted  servant 

'Downing  Street,  Tuesday  Night,  "  W.  PITT" 

December  30,  1788. 

To  this  letter  his  royal  highness  wrote  the  following, 
answer,  which  he  delivered  to  the  lord  chancellor,  January 
1,  1789. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from  Mr.  Pitt's  letter, 
that  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  now  in  a  train,  which 
enables  Mr.  Pitt,, according  to  the  intimation  in  his  former 
letter,  to  communicate  to  the  prince  the  outlines  of  the 
plan,  which  his  majesty's  confidential  servants  conceive  to 
be  proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present  circumstances. 

"  Concerning  the  steps  already  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Prince  is  silent,  nothing  done  by  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment can  be  a  proper  subject  of  his  animadversion ;  but 
when  previously  to  any  discussion  in  parliament,  the  outline 
of  a  scheme  of  government  are  sent  for  his  consideration, 
in  which  it  is  proposed,  that  he  shall  be  personally  and 
principally  concerned,  and  by  which  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  public  welfare  may  be  deeply  affected,  the  prince  would 
be  unjustifiable,  were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit  declaration 
of  his  sentiments.  His  silence  might  be  construed  into  a 
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previous  approbation  of  a  plan,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  every  motive  of  his  duty  to  his  father  and  sovereign, 
as  well  as  of  regard  for  the  public  interests,  obliges  him, 
to  consider  as  injurious  to  both. 

<(  In  the  state  of  deep  distress,  in  which  the  prince  and 
the  whole  royal  family  were  involved  by  the  heavy  calamity 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  king,  and  at  a  moment  when 
government  deprived  of  its  chief  energy  and  support, 
seemed  peculiarly  to  need  the  cordial  and  united  aid  of  all 
descriptions  of  good  subjects,  it  was  not  expected  by  the 
prince,  that  a  plan  should  be  offered  to  his  consideration, 
by  which  government  was  to  be  rendered  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  in  the  hands  of  any  person  intended  to  re- 
present the  king's  authority,  much  less  in  the  hands  of  his 
eldest  son,  the  heir  apparent  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the 
person  most  bound  to  the  maintenance  of  his  majesty's  just 
prerogatives  and  authority,  as  well  as  most  interested  in  the 
happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  the  people. 

(e  The  prince  forbears  to  remark  on  the  several  parts  of 
the  sketch  of  the  plan  laid  before  him;  he  apprehends  it 
'must  have  been  formed  with  sufficient  deliberation  to  pre- 
clude the  probability  of  any  argument  of  his  producing  anv 
alteration  of  sentiment  in  the  projectors  of  it.  But  he 
trusts,  with  confidence,  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  parlia- 
ment when  the  whole  of  this  subject,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  shall  come  under  their  deliberation. 

(f  He  observes,  therefore,  only  generally  on  the  heads 
communicated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  th» 
prince  makes  ther  observation,  that  he  sees  in  the  contents 
of  that  paper,  a  project  for  producing  weakness,  disorder, 
and  insecurity  in  every  branch  of  the  administration  of 
affairs.  A  project  for  dividing  the  royal  family  from  each 
other,  for  separating  the  court  from  the  state;  and  therefore, 
'  by  'disjoining  government  from  its  natural  and  accustomed 
t,  a.  scheme  for  disconnecting  the  authority  to  command 
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service,  from  the  power  of  animating  it  by  reward;  and 
for  allotting  to  the  prince  all  the  invidious  duties  of  govern- 
ment, without  the  means  of  softening  them  to  the  public 
by  any  one  act  of  grace,  favour  or  benignity. 

"  The  prince's  feelings  on  contemplating  this  plan  ate 
also  still  more  painful  to  him  by  observing,  that  it /is  not 
founded  on  any  general  principle,  but  is  calculated  to  infuse 
jealousies  and  suspicious  (wholly  groundless  he  trusts)  in 
that  quarter,  whose  confidence  it  will  ever  be  the  first  pride 
of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain. 

"  With  regard  to  the  motive  and  object  of  the  limita- 
tions .and  restrictions  proposed,  the  prince  can  have  but 
little  to  observe.  No  light  or  information  is  offered  him 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  on  these  points.  They  hasfe  in^ 
formed  him  what  the  powers  are,  which  they  mean  to  re- 
fuse him,  not  why  they  are  withheld. 

*f  The  prince,  however,  holding  as  he  does,  that  it  is  art 
undoubted  and  fundamental  principle  of  this  constitution, 
that  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  vested 
there,  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  that  they 
are  sacred  only,  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
that  poise  and  balance  of  the  constitution,  which  .expjerience 
has  proved  to  be  the  true  security  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  plea  of  public  utility 
ought  to  b<e  strong,  manifest,  and  urgent,  which  calls  for  the 
extinction  or  suspension  of  any  one  of  those  essential  rights  in 
the  supreme  power  or  its  representative;  or  which  can 
justify  the  prince  in  consenting,  that  in  his  person  an  ex- 
periment shall  be  made,  to  ascertain  with  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  kingly  power  the  executive  government  of 
this  country  may  be  carried  on. 

"  The  prince  has  only  to  add,  that  if  security  for  his 
majesty's  repossessing  his  rightful  government,  whenever 
it  shall  please  Providence,  in  bounty  to  the  country,  to  re- 
moy,e  the  calamity  with  which  he  is  afflicted,  any  part  of 
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the  object  of  this  plan,  the  prince  has  only  to  be  convinced, 
that  any  measure  is  necessary,  or  even  conducive  to  that 
end,  to  be  the  first  to  urge  it,  as  the  preliminary  and  para- 
mount consideration  of  any  settlement,  in  which  he  would 
Consent  to  share. 

"  If  attention  to  what  is  presumed  might  be  his  majesty's 
feelings  and  wishes  on  the  happy  day  of  his  recovery,  be 
the  object,  it  is  with  the  truest  sincerity  the  prince  expresses 
}iis  firm  conviction,  that  no  event  would  be  more  repugnant 
to  the. feelings  of  his  royal  father,  than  the  knowledge  that 
the  government  of  his  sou  and  representative  had  exhibited 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  realm  in  a  state  of  degradation, 
of  curtailed  authority  and  diminished  energy ;  a  state  hurtful 
-hi  practice  to  the  prosperity  and  good  government  of  his 
people,  and  injurious  in  its  precedents  to  the  security  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  rights  of  his  family. 

"  Upon  that  part  of  the  plan,  which  regards  the  king's 
real  and  personal  property,  the  prince  feels  himself  com- 
pelled to  remark,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Pitt, 
nor  proper  to  suggest  to  the  prince,  the  restraint  he  pro- 
poses against  the  prince's  granting  away  the  king's  real  and 
personal  property.  The  prince  does  not  conceive,  that 
during  the  king's  life,  he  is  by  law  entitled  to  make  any 
such  grant;  and  he  is  sure,  that  he  has  never  $>hew>ri  the 
smallest  inclination  to  possess  any  such  power.  But  it 
remains  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  consider  the  eventual  interests  of 
the  royal  family,  and  to  provide  a  proper  and  natural  se- 
curity against  the  mismanagement  of  them  by  others. 

"  The  prince  has  discharged  an  indispensable  duty,  in 
thus  giving  his  free  opinion  on  the  plan  submitted  to  his 
consideration. 

"  His  conviction  of  the  evils,  which  may  arise  to  the 
king's  interests,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  royal 
family,  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  from 
the  government  of  the  country  remaining  longer  in  its 
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present  maimed  and  debilitated  state,  outweighs  in  the 
prince's  mind  every  other  considerat'on,  and  will  determine 
liim  to  undertake  the  painful  trust  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  present  melancholy  necessity  (which  of  all  the  kiiYg's 
subjects  he  deplores  the  most)  in  full  confidence  that  the 
affection  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  the  experienced  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Bittnswick*  and  the  generosity 
which  has  always  distinguished  this  nation,  will  carry  him 
through  the  many  difficulties,  inseparable  from  this  most 
critical  situation,  with  comfort  to  himself,  with  honour  to 
the  king,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

(Signed)  G.  P; 

Carlton  House, 
Jan.  2,  1789. 


No,  III. 

To  his  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales, 

iThe  humble  Address  of  the  Lords1  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled. 


MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUE.  ROYAL   HIGHNESS, 

We,  his  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  of  Ireland 
in  parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  royal 
highness  with  hearts  full  of  the  most  loyal  and  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  person  and  government  of  your  royal 
father;  to  express  the  deepest  and  most  grateful  sensfe  of 
the  numerous  blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed  under  that 
illustrious  house,  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  these 
realm*  has  established  civil  and  constitutional  liberty,  upon 
a  basis  which  we  trust  will  never  be  shaken;  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  condole  with  your  royal  highness  upon  the 
grievous  malady  with  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  afflict 
the  best  of  sovereigns. 

<{  We  have,  however  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  this 
severe  calamity  hath  not  been  visited  upon  us  until  the  virtues 
of  your  royal  highness  have  been  so  matured,  as  to  enable 
your  royal  highness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  important 
trust,  for  the  performance,  whereof,  the  eyes  of  all  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  are  directed  to  your 
royal  highness. 

"  We  therefore  beg  leave  humbly  to  request,  that  your 
royal  highness  will  be  pleased  to  take  upon  you  the  govein- 
inent  of  this  realm,  during  the  continuation  of  his  majesty's 
present  indisposition,  and  no  longer  ;  and  under  the  stile 
and  title  of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of,  and 
on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  exercise  and  administer  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all 
regal  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  prerogatives  to  the  crown 
and  government  thereof  belonging." 


No.  IV. 

The  following  was  the  answer  of  his  Royal  Hig/uiess  the 
Prince  of  11  ales. 

"    MY   LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

"  The  Address  from  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  which  you  have  presented  to  me, 
demands  my  warmest  and  earliest  thanks.  If  any  thing 
could  add  to  the  esteem  and  affection  I  have  for  the  people 
of  Ireland,  it  \vould  be  the  loyal  and  affectionate  attach^ 
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ment  to  the  person  and  government  of  the  king  my  father, 
manifested  in  the  address  of  the  two  houses. 

"  What  they  have  done,  and  their  manner  of  doing  it,  is 
a  new  proof  of  their  nndiminished  duty  to  his  majesty,  of 
their  uniform  attachment  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and 
their  constant  wish  to  maintain  inviolate  the  concord  and  con. 
nection  between  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
so  indispensably  necessary  to  the  prosperity,  the  happiness, 
and  the  liberties  of  both. 

"  If,  in  conveying  my  grateful  sentiments  on  their  con- 
duct, in  relation  to  the  king  my  father,  and  to  the  insepa- 
rable interests  of  the  two  kingdoms,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
express  adequately  my  feelings  on  what  relates  to  myself,  I 
trust  you  will  not  be  the  less  disposed  to  believe,  that  1 
have  an  understanding  to  comprehend  the  value  of  what 
they  have  done,  a  heart  that  must  remember,  and  principles 
that  will  not  suffer  me  to  abuse  their  confidence. 

"  But  the  fortunate  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
.  circumstance,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Address;  agreed  to 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  induces  me  to  delay, 
for  a  few  days,  giving  ajinal  answer ;  trusting,  that  the  joyful 
event  of  his  majesty  resuming  the  personal  exercise  of  his 
royal  authority,  may  then  render  it  only  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  the 
loyal  and  generous  people  of  Ireland,  which  I  feel  indelibly 
imprinted  on  my  heart." 

Soon  after  the  above  answer  was  given  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  commissioners,  delegated  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland.  His  majesty  was  restored  to  the 
prayers  ami  wishes  of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  people.  The 
Irish  commissioners  were  again  requested  to  wait  on  his 
royal  highness,  who  addressed  them  in  the  following  terms, 
equally  honourable  to  his  heart  and  to  his  head ;  displaying, 
•with  equal  happiness,  his  gratitude  to  Ireland,  and  bis  filial 
piety  to  his  royal  father : 
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"    MY  LORDS  AND  GENtLEMEN, 

"  The  happy  event  of  the  king's  recovery,  and  the  con- 
sequent re-assumption  of  the  exercise  of  his  auspicious 
government,  announced  by  his  royal  commission,  for  de- 
claring the  further  causes  of  holding  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  has  done  away  the  melancholy  necessity 
which  gave  rise  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  ;  nothing  can  obliterate  from  my  memory, 
and  my  gratitude,  the  principles  upon  which  that  arrange- 
ment was  made,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
attended;  I  consider  your  kindness  to  his  majest/s  royal 
family  and  the  provision  you  made  for  preserving  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown,  in  its  constitutional  energy,  as  the  most 
unequivocal  proof  which  could  be  given  of  your  affectionate 
loyalty  to  the  king  at  this  time,  when  by  an  afflicting  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  his  government  has  suffered  an 
intermission,  and  his  house  was  deprived  of  its  natural 
protector. 

({  I  shall  not  pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  the  lords  and 
commons  of  Ireland,  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  mistaken 
in  their  reliance  on  the  moderation  of  my  views,  and  the 

purity  of  my  intentions- A  manly  confidence  directing, 

the  manner  of  proceeding  towards  those  who  entertain  sen- 
timents becoming  the  higher  situation  to  which  they  are 

born furnishes  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  per- 

formance  of  their  duty — at  the  same  time  that  the  liberality 
of  sentiment  which,  in  conveying  a  trust,  confers  an  honour, 
can  have  no  tendency  to  relax  that  provident  vigilance,  and 
that  public  jealousy  which  ought  to  watch  over  the  exercise 
of  power/'  , 

"    MY   LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

"  Though  full  of  joy  for  the  event  which  enables  me  to 
take  leave  of  you  in  this  manner,  personally,  1  cannot  but 
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regret  your  departure.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  your  private  characters,  and  it  has 
added  to  the  high  esteem  which  I  had  before  entertained 
for  you,  on  account  of  your  public  merits;  both  houses 
made  you  the  worthy  representatives  of  the  great  bodies  to 
-which  you  belong.  I  am  confident  that  I  need  not  add  my 
^earnest  recommendation  to  the  parliament  and  people  of 
Ireland,  to  continue  the  harmony  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
which  in  their  mutual  perfect  freedom  will  mid  the 
as  well  as  happiest  bond  of  their  connection. 


No.  V. 

AN    ACCOUNT    OF   THE    FORMATION    OF    THE    \VHI<* 
CLUB. 

"  It  consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  opposition,  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  with  the  addition  of  many  gen- 
tlemen who  were  not  in  parliament,  nor  belonged  to  any 
party,  except  that  of  the  constitution.  To  this  description 
of  men  there  were  some  exceptions,  which  1  shall  take  no 
notice  of  hereafter.  Unlimited  has*  been  the  abuse  ami 
misrepresentation  of  this  society,  as  if  it  were  a  species  of 
monster,  engendered  by  faction,  any  thing  like  to  which  the 
state  had  never  before  seen.  The  truth  is,  that  many  poli- 
tical societies,  not  unlike  this  in  some  respects,  but  with 
different  appellations,  and  more  miscellaneous  in  their 
construction,  had  from  time  to  time,  been  set  up,  and 
gradually  died  away,  in  Ireland.  Not  ten  years  before,  a 
political  association  of  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
had  taken  place,  under  the  auspices  of  that  great  lawyer, 
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Lord  Avomnore,  then  Mr.  Yelvertonv  This  association 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Patrick  ; 
many  of  the  original  members  of  the  Whig  Club,  Lord 
Chailemont,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  others,  formerly  belonged 
to  this  association.  Mr.  Daly,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Burgh, 
Mr.  Ogle,  were  all  members.  Both  societies  were  formed 
in  times  very  interesting  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and 
their  general  object  was  a  co-operation  of  men  who  held, 
<a^ professed  at  least  to  hold,  a  general  similarity  of  political 
principles,  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  rights  and  consti- 
tution of  their  country.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
tbe  Whig  Club,  the  Monks  of  St.  Patrick  had,  as  a  body, 
Ceased  to  exist.  When  they  first  assembled  in  1779,  the 
demand  of  a  free  trade  for  Ireland  had  been  made,  and,  in 
the  course  of  that  session,  wisely  complied  with.  Mr. 
Grattau's  celebrated  speech  and  motion  for  a  declaration  of 
rights  followed  in  1780;  and  in  the  year  1782  that  motion 
also  was  at  last,  as  already  stated,  and  with  a  change  of  mi- 
nistry, entirely  successful. 

"  How  long  after  the  splendid  era  of  1782  the  monks 
of  St.  Patrick  continued  their  meetings  I  know  not,  nor  is 
it  at  all  necessary  to  ascertain.  I  have  traced  their  progress 
so  far,  merely  to  shew  that  societies  like  this  seldom  survive, 
for  any  time  at  least,  the  questions  for  the  entertainment  of 
which,  or  rather  during  the  discussion  of  which,  they  ori- 
ginally came  together.  A  weak  government  is  always  un- 
easy, but  a  wise  one  has  no  occasion  to  be  troubled  about 
them.  The  good  sense  and  good  principles  of  the  founders 
of  such  societies  are  certainly  the  best  safeguards  which  any 
ministry  can  have,  independent  of  their  own  wise  conduct ; 
for  it  is  only  the  nonsense  or  pertinacity  of  ministers,  ou 
points  which  ought  to  be  conceded,  that  can  give  them  lon- 
gevity; or,  should  they  even  pass  the  limits  which  they  ori- 
ginally prescribed  to  themselves,  and  rise  into  faction,  a  sound 
and  constitutional  administration  may  laugh  them  to  scorn. 
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It  may  howevet-  in  general  be  said,  that  if  they  continue  at 
all,  after  the  completion  of  their  objects,  or  after  sorroe 
particular  and  interesting  period  has  passed  away,  they  cease 
to  be  political,  ami  sink  into  select  convivial  parties.  In 
England  such  societies  have  always  existed,  and  woe  be  -to 
its  liberties  if  that  day  ever  arrives  that  should  witness  their 
extinction.  To  the  great  Whig  Association  in  Queen  Anne's 
time,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kit  Kat  Oub, 
Lord  Bolingbroke  endeavoured  to  oppose  another,  and,  in 
point  of  rank  and  talents,  a  very  splendid  association  *.  A 
third  society  then  started  up,  more  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Whigs,  if  that  could  be,  than  the  ministers,  and  dirTermgfroni 
tire  latter  in  some  respects,  because  they  thought  them  not 
violent  enough.  This  was  the  October  Club.  AH  were 
produced  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  with  that  spirit  did 
they  subside. 

"  The  violent  outcry  which  \v?.s  raised,  and  the  misin- 
formation which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  this  Whig 
Club,  established  chiefly  by  Lord  Charlemon-t,  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  pursue  this  subject  somewhat  further 
than  I  originally  intended.  What  were  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  Whig  Association  in  England,  as  it  stood  hi 
1?1C2,  the  preservation  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the 
succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover;  both  of  which,  during 
the  administration  of  Lords  Orford  and  Bolingbroke,  they 
considered  as  in  peculiar  danger.  ^Numberless  were  the 

*  "  See  his  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  June  12th,  1711.  The  prudery 
-with  which  this  celebrated  and  dissipated  statesman  mentions  the  institu- 
tion he  was  then  forming  is  remarkable.  •"  The  first  regulatioa  proposed, 
and  that  which  must  be  inviolably  kept,  is  decency.  None  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  tie  Kit  Kat,  none  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  Beef  Steak,  is  t» 
be  endured.  The  improvement  of  friendship,  and  the  encouragement  of 
letters,  are  to  be  the  two  great  ends  of  our  society,  &c.  &c."  How  scrupu- 
lously his  lordship  adhered  to  decorum,  how  cautious  he  was,  exactly  at  this 
time  too,  of  offending  against  propriety  and  good  morals,  may  be  seen  i« 
Swift's  Journal  to  Stella. 
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pamphlets,  and  numberless  were  the  speeches  made  against 
them  for  presuming  even  to  breathe  such  art  insinuation, 
They  were  factious,  disrespectful  to  the  sovereign,  and  only 
•wished  to  get  into  place  and  power,  from  which  they  had 
been  so  lately  discarded.  So  said  their  enemies.  The 
younger  members  of  that  society,  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Pulteney  particularly,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  venerating, 
as  did  the  association  in  general,  the  ministers  of  King  Wil- 
liam, Lord  Somers  especially,  by  whose  aid  the  constitution 
uf  1688  had  been  obtained,  made  their  principles  the 
standard  of  their  own  political  faith.  Now  what  says  the 
first  sentence  of  the  declaration  of  the  Whig  Club  in  Ire- 
land? '  Whereas,  under  the  circumstances  of  our  reno- 
vated constitution,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  a  constant  and 
unremitting  watch  should  be  kept  against  every  step  of  en- 
croachment upon  those  rights  which  have  been  lately  re- 
established, and  for  the  safety  of  which  we  cannot  but  ap- 
prehend more  danger  from  an  administration  which  has 
lately  attempted  to  infringe  them  than  we  should  from  a 
ministry  formed  of  those  men  under  whose  power,  and 
with  whose  concurrence,  they  were  originally  restored  to 
us,  and  whose  principles  which  directed  the  lords  and  com- 
mons to  address  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  upon  himself, 
during  his  royal  father's  indisposition,  the  administration  of 
affairs,  free  from  occasional  or  unconstitutional  restrictions, 
such  restrictions  being  more  calculated  to  answer  the  views 
of  ambition  than  to  preserve  liberty,  or  promote  the  solid 
interests  of  the  empire;  that  the  great  objects  of  the  society 
are  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  as  settled  by  the  .Revolu- 
tion in  1G88,  and  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick; and  that  they  will  ever  maintain,  as  sacred  and  in- 
dissoluble) the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  being  in  their 
opinion  indispensably  necessary  for  the  freedom  of  this 
kingdom  in  particular,  and  for  the  freedom,  strength,  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire  in  general.'  This  is  the  outline. 
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"  Mr.  Burke  considered,  ami  justly,  the  establishment 
of  178'2  as  the  true  revolution  of  Ireland,  If  so,  I  confess 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  Lord  Charlemont,  and  severs! 
Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  should  be  blamed  for  dis- 
playing as  much  anxiety  and  fondness  of  that  revolution  ia 
178Q,  as  was  manifested  by  the  English  lords  and  gentlemen 
for  their  constitution  in  1712.  The  latter  apprehended 
more  danger  to  their  political  rights  from  a  Tory  than  * 
Whig  administration.  The  former  entertained  like  appre- 
hensions from  the  existing  ministry ;  and  as  the  English 
Whigs  looked  with  confidence  to  Lord  Somers,  and  consi- 
dered his  principles  as  their  own,  the  Irish  Whigs  rested 
with  peculiar  security  on  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Rockhigham 
party, under  whose  power,  and  with  whose  aid,  Irish  freedom 
was  established  in  1782. 

"  The  Kit  Kat  Club,"  says  Horace,  Lord  Orford,  ^are 
usually  regarded  merely  as  a  set  of  wits,  but,  in  truth,  tkej 
were   the  patriots  to  whom  England  owed   the  Hanover 
succession,  a?wi  its  own  safety  in  1714."     Far  be  froni  me 
the  presumption  to  place  our  Whig  Association  in  a  gene- 
ral line  of  comparison  with  that  illustrious  association  of 
m€»,  who,  as  long  as  the  old  English  constitution  is  revered, 
as   long  as  public  principle  is  dear  to  us,  as  long  as  tlie 
most  engaging  accomplishments,,  and  ail  the  charms  of  the 
purest   wit,   maintain   their    accustomed   power   over   our 
minds,  must  always  be  held  in  the  most  pleasing  and  grate- 
ful remembrance.     They  formed  a  union  as  rare  as  it  was 
fortunate,  of  stations  the  most  distant  in  society,  without 
encroaching  on   the   privileges  of  either.     The  Duke   of 
Somerset  considered  it  as  no  diminution  of  his  dignity  to 
be,  in  the  unbended  hours  of  such  a  company,  the  literary 
or  convivial  associates  of  Tonson,     With  the  simplicity  of 
English  manners,  they  retained  as  much  of  the  ancient  in^ 
stitutions  of  chivalry  as  was  suited  to  the  more  tranquil  and 
polished  age  in  which  they  lived.     Though  romance,  with 
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all  its  splended  train,  had  long  since  vanished,   fidelity  to 
honourable  engagements,  and  courtesy  to  the  fair  sex,  were 
by  the  leading  members  of  that  association  most  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to.     They  were  patriots;  they  were  gentle- 
men ;  they  invoked  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,    but  they 
Invoked  the  spirit  of  the  muse  also ;  and  whilst  they  pre- 
served the  former,  they  gave  to  the  latter  its  most  pleasing 
employment,  the  celebration  of  beauty,  and  the  graces  of 
the  female  character.      Tlje   unceasing   conquests    of  the 
Maryborough   daughters  were  opposed,  with  an  air  of  gay 
triumph,  to  the  victories  of  their  father,  then  in  his  utmost 
splendour;    and  it    was  with   an    agreeable    extravagance, 
added  in  the  languge  of  poetry,  that  their  eyes  could  alone 
restrain  that  freedom  so  recently  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion *.  All  this  may  be  called  trifling,  but  away  with  morose- 
Bess.  If  it  is  trifling>it  softens  and  harmonizes  the  heart.  Our 
politics  are  not  always  the  most  favourable  to  politeness, 
and  he  is  a  dreary  personage  indeed  who  can  fastidiously 
listen   to  the  praises  of  that  sex  which  has  often,  in  the 
midst  of  temptations,  retained  those  most  dear  to  them  in 
the  path  of  political  honour,  or,  without  any  opportunity 
of  displaying  such  heroism,  added  new  charms  to  social 
life,  and  metamorphosed  grave  and  formidable  statesmen 
into  obliging  and  agreeable  companions.     Yet,  while  I  pay 
this  tribute  to  them  emory  of  departed  worth  and  departed 
genius,  it  would  be  a  miserable  affectation  of  humility  if  I 
did  not  add,  that  in  point  of  original  talents,  in  useful  or 
ornamental  knowledge,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Whig 
Club  were  not  altogether  distant  from  their  celebrated  pre- 
decessors.    In  attachment  to  true  revolution  principles  and 
unfeigned  admiration  of  the  constitution,  which  arose  with 
new  lustre  from  such  principles,  no  way  their  inferior.  Were 
I  not,  perhaps  idly,  afraid  that  even  the  most  sober  pane- 

*  See  the  verses  by  some  members  of  ttie  Kit  KatClub,  especially  those 
*j  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Manwaryng, 
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gyric  might  be  regarded  as  something  like  adulation,  I 
could  point  to  some  living  characters  as  sufficiently  illus- 
trative of  my  assertion;  but  surely  on  constitir.ijnal  topic;;, 
on  the  varied  subjects  of  polite  literature}  Lord  Somera 
could  have  listened  to  Lord  Charlemont  with  real  satisfac- 
tion ;  Lord  Burlington  *  would  have  found  an  architectural 
taste  as  chastened  as  his  own,  in  a  visit  to  Marino ;  and 
the  witty,  elegnnt,  and,  what  is  far  more  valuable,  good- 
natured  Lord  Dorset,  might  have  passed  from  a  conversa- 
tion on  Titian  or  Vandyke,  at  Charlemont-liouse,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  humour  as  smiling  as  his  own,  or  gay  railler/ 
as  polished  as  Arthur  Mauwaryng's>  in  the  rooms  appro- 
priated to  the  more  select  members  of  the  Whig  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  alluded  to  some  misinformation  with  re- 
gard to  their  proceedings.  It  has  been  stated,  that  at  the 
Whig  Club  "  were  planned  and  arranged  all  the  measures 
for  attack  on  the  ministry.  Each  member  had  his  measure 
or  his  question  in  turn.  The  plans  of  debate  and  manoeuvre 
were  preconcerted,  and  to  each  was  assigned  that  share  of 
the  attack  he  was  most  competent  to  sustain  f ."  The  re- 
spectable author  who  wrote  this  was  misinformed.  Never, 
I  beg  leave  to  say,  were  there  any  plans  of  debate  precon- 
certed, or  any  share  of  attack  assigned  to  this  or  that  mem- 
ber at  the  Whig  Club.  The  meetings  of  opposition  were> 
if  not  at  Mr.  Forbes's  house,  sometimes  at  Leinster  and 
inore  frequently  at  Charlemont-hduse.  But  at  none  of 
these  houses,  much  less  in  a  club-room  at  a  tavern,  where, 
latterly,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  company  was  more  mis- 
cellaneous than  could  have  been  wished,  did  the  members 
undergo  this  species  of  marshalling  which  Mr.  Plowden 
kas  represented.  The  opposition  must  hare  had  the  gift 

*  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington. 

•*  Who  plants  like  Bathurst,  or  who  builds  Hl;e  Boj'lr,"     Po?S, 
t  See  Mr.  Plowdeo's  History  of  Irdaud. 
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of  prescience,  and  liave  known  tlie  turn  which  every  de* 
bate  would  take,  the  particular  retort  or  reply  that  would 
be  made,  the  perpetual  wanderings  from  the  subject  in 
question,  and  the  necessity,  irregular  as  such  deviations 
ivere,  of  sometimes  taking  notice  of  them;  all  this,  and 
much  more,  must  they  have  been  acquainted  with  before 
they  fixed  a  speaker  in  a  station  which  he  was  invariably  to 
suppoit.  No  arrangement,  therefore,  of  any  question  to 
be  spoken  to  in  parliament  was  ever  made  at  this  Whig 
meeting.  Such  a  representation  gives  to  it,  what  Mr, 
Plowden  never  intended,  the  air  of  a  Jacobin  club  at  Paris  ; 
an  institution  which  it  never  resembled ;  an  institution  which 
Lord  Charlemotit  and  his  friends  held  in  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence *.  Some  publications  issued  from  the  Whig 
Club,  one  especially,  in  consequence  of  a  contest,  in  which 
government  entangled  itself  with  the  city  relative  to  the 
fights  of  the  common-council  to  negative  a  lord-mayor 
chosen  by  the  board  of  aldermen ;  but  this  question  was 
before  the  privy- council,  and  never  came  before  parliament 
The  question  relative  to  the  catholics,  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  most  connected,  not  merely  with  the  interests, 
but  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  was 
indeed  brought  before  parliament,  and  that  question  the 
Whig  club  declined  all  discussion  of.  This,  surely,  was 

*  •'  The  KitXatClab  once  exercised  an  authority  over  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, which  the  Whig  Club,  I  am  satisfied,  rxiver  would  have  thought  of: 

When  Sit  Richard  Steelc's  expulsion  from  the  hou<e  of  commons  was 

tteckled  on  by  the  opposite  party,  his  friends  at  the  Kit  Kat  insisted  that 
he  should  not  make  IMS  own  speech/  but  such  a  one  as  should  be  dictated 
to  him.  Sir  T\.  Walpole  instantly  spoke,  as  if  in  the  house,  in  behalf  of 
Steele,  and  made  an  admirable  speech,  according  to  Mr.  Pultem-y's  ac- 
count, who  was  present.  Had  the  Whig  Club,  therefore,  ever  assumed  the 
liberty  of  arranging  a-ny  speeches  or  debates  for  the  house  of  commons,  it 
seem?  that  it  would  not  hare  been  singular  in  doing  so;  and  if  there  was 
any  thing  Jacobinical,  according  to  the  mcdern  phrase,  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing, it  wsf  ;•  species  of  jacobinism  that  existed  long  ago." — See  Bishop 
4..  of  LordTa»b, 
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liot  inflaming  the  people  against  the  government,  but  rather; 
however  unjustly,  directing  popular  indignation  towards  the 
association  itself.  Let  it  be  added  here,  that  some  of  the 
subordinate  resolutions  of  this  society  related  to  bills  tlten 
proposed,  and  often  rejected  by  parliament,  such  as  the 
place  bill,,  the  bill  for  disqualifying  revenue  officers  from 
voting  at  electidns>  the  pension  bill,  8cc.  all  which  are  now 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  though  it  was  repeatedly  as- 
serted, in  every  debate  relative  to  them,  day  after  day,  ses- 
sion after  session,  that  they  inevitably  tended  to  the  separa- 
tion of  this  country  from  England,  and  would  separate  both 
countries  in  a  very  few  years.  Just  as  Chief  Justice  Whit- 
shed  solemnly  assured  a  jury,  and  his  auditors,  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  author  of  a  proposal  to  wear  Irish  manufac- 
tures was  to  bring  in  the  pretender. 

(t  That  some  persons,  few,  very  few  indeed^  were  ad- 
mitted into  this  society,  and  inconsiderately  admitted,  I 
freely  acknowledge-  But  to  fix  any  other  charge  on  the 
Whig  Association  for  the  reception  of  such  men  than  either 
a  venial  ignorance.,  or  culpable  facility  and  good-nature,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  paths  of  sedition  and 
treason  into  which  it  was  led  by  such  obnoxious  members; 
or,  if  you  please,  into  which  it  led  them.  It  has  been  said, 
and  truly  too,  that  in  parties  the  tail  too  often  impels  the  bead. 
Was  it  so  here  ?  They  never  presumed  to  influence  higher 
orders  of  that  society.  We  might  as  well  charge  Addison 
with  all  the  imputed  profligacy  of  Lord  Wbarton,  for 
both,  at  a  particular  period,  acted  with  the  same  party,  and 
in  Ireland  one  was  secretary,  and  the  other  viceroy,  as  at- 
tempt to  fix  an  odious  suspicion  of  disloyalty  on  any  cla,ss 
or  particular  body  of  men  on  grounds  BO  utterly  untenable." 


Jppcn&T, 
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JJ-R .  v  i:  LH  A  M>*S  *  UTT  E  u  i  o  c;  E N  K  R  A  L  L  A  K  E,  :,s  A  R  c  n  3 > 
"   SIR,  Dublin  Casth,  March  3f  1797. 

"  I  am  cdfmnanded   %  my  lord-lieutenant  to  acquaint 
you,  that,  from  tile  information  received  by  his  excellency 
with  respect  to   various  pa?ts  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  ad- 
ditional measures  to  those  hitherto  employed  for  preserving, 
the  public  peace  art?  become  necessary.     It  appears  that  in 
the  counties  of  Down ,  An tri m y Tyrone ,  Derr\  >and  Doflegal, 
secret  ui<wf  treasonable  a-ssociationtrstill  Gontin»e  to  an  atann- 
ing  degree,  anJ  tfiat  the  persons  concerned  in  these  asso- 
ciations are   attempting  to  deft  at  all  the  exertions  of  the 
loyal  and   well-disposed  by  the  means  of  terror;  that  they 
threaten  tire  Jives  of  all   <vl;o  shall  Venture/  from  regard  to 
their1  duty  and   oatfi  of  allegiance,  to   discover  their  trea- 
sons y  that  they  assemble   in   great  numbers  at  night,  and 
by  thveats  an'd  foreii  disarm  the  jpeaceabfe  inhabitants;  that 
they  have  fired  on  Ins  majesty's  justices'  of  the  peace  \\hen 
endeavouring   to*  sftpprehefld  them   in  their   nocturnal  rob- 
beries; that   they  tTiveaten,  by  papeVsr  letters,  and •  notices^ 
the  persons  of  those  who  shaif,   in  any  manner^  resist  or 
ftppose   them  ;  that  m  tficii4  nightly  excursions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disarming  liis  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  they  disguise 
thejr  persons  and   countenances;  that   they   endeavour  to- 
collect    great    quantities    of   arms   in     concealed    hiding- 
places^  that  they  have  cut  dotfn  great  numbers  of  trees  on 
the  estates  of  the  gentry,  for  the  purpose  of  making  pikes; 
that  they  have   stolen  great   quantifies   of  lead  for  the  pur- 
pose of  casting  bullets;  that  they  privately,  by  night,  exer- 
vi>v  in  the  practice  of  arms;  that  they  endeavour  to  inti- 
jnuVritf1  persons  from  joining  the  yeomanry  corps  established 
bV  hiu\    ip  order  to  n>is»  u  foreign  enern\  ,  tht?y  refuse  to 


«T£plov  as  manufacturers  those  who  enlist  in  the  corps  -, 
that  .they  not  only  threaten  but  ill-treat  the  persons  of  the 
yeomanry,  and  even  attack  their  houses  by  night,  and  proceed 
to  the  barbarous  extremity  of  deliberate  and  shocking  mur« 
der,  as  \vas  exemplified  in  their  attack  and  murder,  by 
night,  of  Mr.  Coinyns,  of  Ncwlownards',  and  ikat  they* 
profess  a  resolution  to  assist  tlie  enemies  of  fiis  majesty,  if 
tli.ey  should  ,l>c  enabled  to  land  in  1'h.i;,  kingdom,  il  furtfuT 
appears.,,  $iat  these  disturbances  a.nd  outrages  exist,  and 
even  increase,  as  well  in  the  districts  which  have  been  pro- 
claimed, as  in  oilier  parts  of  flic  country,  in  order,  there- 
fore,  to  reduce  the  jpeimws  engage*]  in  the  aforesaid  treason- 
able associations,  and  guilty  of  4he  said  atrocious  outrages? 
to  the  subordination  of  lire  laws,  aud  to  give  confidence  to 
ihe  well-disposed  among  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  secw-ritv 
jto  their  proper  ties  -and  lives,  aud  to  prevent  any  a>sistan<x: 
being  given  to  the  enemy  by  the  disloyal  and  disaffected,  hi* 
excellency  Uas  commanded  111x3  to  .conm*«uicate  to  you  ;hi;< 
positive  01  v.V-3's?  tlwt  yoy  takt  die  most  immediate  $ad  -li:,- 
cisive  measures  for  disposing  of  tlie  military  force  under 
your  command,  aided  by  the  yeomanry  corps,  for  imme- 
«kutcly  disarming  all  persons  so  commissioned,  or  persons 
holding  commissions,  the  authority  of  the  yeomanry  art, 
or  persons  acting  under  officers  so  commissioned;  and  altu 
making  such  disposition,  you  are  desired  to  run y  such  dis- 
arming into  effect, 

"  His  excellency  gives  you  this  full  afllborfty,  in  order 
to  give  yotir  discretion  Uuj  greatest  latitude,  relying  at  th^ 
same  time  on  your  prudence  and  discernment  in  the  exercise 
of  it,  so  that  the  peaceable  and  well-affected  may  be  pro- 
jtrrt.rd  against  the  evil  designs  of  those  who  have  threatened 
Itlt^ir  lives  and  property  with  destruction. 

"  His  excellency  further  authorizes  you  to  employ  force 
:>-;uitst  uny  persons  assembled  in  arms,  not  legally  antli't- 
^'v<d  ;;o  to  he,  to  disp^r.-'f  nil  iMwulkious.  u^<fniblic^  of 
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persons,  though  they  may  not  be  in  arms,  without  waiting 
for  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  civil  authority,  if  iij 
your  opinion  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  the  safety  of  his 
majesty's  faithful  subjects,  may  be  endangered  by  waiting 
for  such  authority. 

"  Ills  excellency  further  authorizes  you  to  consider  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  outrages  before  stated  have 
been  committed,  or  where  they  shall  arise,  as  being  in  a 
state  that  requires  all  the  measures  of  exertion  and  precau- 
tion which  a  country  depending  upon  military  force  alone 
for  its  protection  would  require  ;  and  you  are  therefore  re- 
quired to  station  your  troops  with  a  view  to  interrupt  com- 
munication between  those  whom  you  may  have  reason  to, 
suspect  of  evil  designs ;  to  establish  patroles  on  the  high 
roads  and  other  passes,  and  to  stop  all  persons  passing  and 
repassing  after  certain  hours  of  the  night;  and  in  order 
completely  to  carry  into  effect  any  orders  or  regulations 
which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  be  considered 
by  you  as  necessary,  you  are  authorized  to  issue  notices, 
stating  the  regulations,  and  calling  upon  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects to  be  aiding  and  assisting  therein. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  jt>e,  Sec.  &c. 

<t  np  p  " 


GENERAL  LAKE'S   PROCLAMATION. 

«  Belfast,  March  13th,  1797. 

*<  Whereas  the  daring  and  horrid  outrages  in  many  parts 
of  this  province,  evidently  perpetrated  with  a  view  to  su~ 
persede  the  laws  and  the  administration  of  justice,  by  an 
organised  system  of  murder  and  robbery,  have  increased 
to  such  an  alarming  degree,  as,  from  their  atrocity  and  ex- 
tent, to  bid  defiance  to  the  civil  power,  and  to  endanger 
thp  lives  and  properties  of  his  majesty's  faithful  subject*. 
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Sf  And  whereas,  the  better  to  effect  their  traitorous  pur- 
poses, several  persons  who  have  been  enrolled  under  the 
authority  of  his  majesty's  commissions,  and  others,  have 
been  forcibly  and  traitorously  deprived  of  their  arms,  it  is 
therefore  become  indispensably  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  the  well-disposed  to  interpose  the  king's 
troops  under  my  command ;  and  I  do  hereby  give  notice, 
that  I  have  received  authority  and  directions  to  act  in  such 
manner  as  the  public  safety  may  require  :  I  therefore  hereby 
enjoin  and  require  all  persons  in  this  district  (peace  officer* 
and  those  serving  in  a  military  capacity  excepted)  forthwith 
to  bring'in  and  surrender  up  ail  arms  and  ammunition  which 
they  have  in  their  possession  to  the  officers  commanding  -hf. 
king's  troops  in  their  neighbourhood. 

"  I  trust  that  an  immediate  compliance  with  this  order 
may  render  any  act  of  mine  to  enforce  it  unnecessary. 

"  Let  the  people  seriously  reflect,  before  it  be  too  late, 
on  the  ruin  into  which  they  are  rushing;  let  them  j effect  on 
their  present  prosperity,  and  the  miseries  in  which  they  will 
inevitably  be  involved  by  persisting  in  acts  of  positive  re- 
bellion ;  let  them  instantly,  by  surrendering  up  their  arms, 
and  restoring  those  traitorously  tak^n  from  the  king's  forces, 
rescue  themselves  from  the  severity  of  military  authority. 
Let  all  the  loyal  and  well-intentioned  act  together  with 
energy  and  sprit  in  enforcing  subordination  to  the  laws,  and 
restoring  tranquillity  to  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and 
they  may  be  assured  of  protection  and  support  from  me. 

<f  And  I  do  hereby  invite  all  persons,  who  are  enabled 
to  give  information  touching  arms  and  ammunition  which 
may  be  concealed^  immediately  to  communicate  the  same 
to  the  several  officers  commanding  his  majesty's  forces  in 
their  respective  districts ;  and  for  their  encouragement  and 
reward,  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  that  strict  and  in- 
violable secrecy  .shall  be  observed  with  respect  to  all  pej. 
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sons  who  shall  mnke  communication,  and  that  every  person 
who  shall  make  it  shall  receive  a  reward  of  the  full  value  of 
all  such  arms  and  ammunition. 

"  G.  LAKE,  Lieut.  Gen. 
"  Commanding  the  Northern  Districts," 


No.  VII. 

The  eloquent  extract  from  Curran's  speech,  which  it  was 
intended  to  introduce  here,  had  already  been  selected  among 
the  specimens  of  his  oratory  in  the  third  book  of  the  present 
volume.  (See  pp.  404,  405.)  The  mistake  Mas  not  dis- 
covered till  it  was  too  late  to  alter  the  reference  in  the  text 
to  thus  number  in  the  Appendix. 


No.  VIII, 

Extract  from  Lord  Grenvilles  Speech  on  the  Union* 

"  In  the  performance  of  his  duty  it  afforded  him/'  he 
said,  "  some  relief  to  find  that  the  two  main  points  on 
which  the  resolutions  were  founded  had  been  sufficiently 
established  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  dwelling  upon  them, 
These  were,  that  the  legislature  of  Ireland  had  an  indepcn- 
dant  right  of  deciding  upon  any  proposal  of  Union  as  well  as 
the  parliament  of  Grent  Britain ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
pmpire  at  large,  and  of  every  branch  of  it  in  particular,  re- 
quired the  maintenance  and  improvrment  of  the  connexion 
the  cowUric*,  So  far  frcm  thinking  it  unsensoij* 
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able,  lie  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  highly  expedient;  and 
politic  to  enter  upon  a  speedy  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  ihe 
measure.  Its  nature  had  been  misconceived  in  Ireland;  the 
views  of  its  advocates  had  been  misrepresented;  prejudices 
and  unfounded  alarms  had  thrown  an  odium  on  the  propo- 
sition. To  dissipate  such  delusions,  and  repel  such  assaults, 
early  deliberation  was  necessary,  that  national  animosity 
might  not  be  embittered  or  inflamed  into  a  decisive  rejec- 
tion of  the  offer*  It  could  not  be  thought  an  ill  compli- 
ment to  the  commons  of  Ireland  to  discuss  a  scheme  which 
they  had  not  finally  exploded,  though  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  received  their  strong  approbation/' 

In  examining  the  state  of  connexion  between  the  king- 
doms, his  lordship  observed,  that  the  settlement  of  17<4£ 
did  not  supply  the  link  which  the  abrogation  of  the  former 
system  had  destroyed.  It  did  not  provide  both  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  close 
connexion  so  essentially  requisite  for  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  countries.  The  supposed  identity  of  the  regal 
power  in  both  was  the  only  bond  nnd  security  of  tkat  con- 
nexion. That  in  a  pure  and  unmixed  monarchy  might  be 
sufficient,  because  the  power  pf  the  sovereign  could  be 
exerted  in  the  same  manner  in  every  part.  The  case,  how- 
ever, vas  different  in  a  mixed  government,  where  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  was  limited  by  the  different  privileges  of 
the  component  parts.  In  Holland,  for  instance,  from  the 
time  of  Sir  William  Temple  to  the  late  subversion  of  tlie 
government  of  that  country,  every  friend  to  the  United 
{States  had  lamented  the  imperfect  connexion  which  sub- 
sisted between  them,  and  every  enemy  had  availed  himself 
of  the  defect.  The  Ameiicans,  on  the  establishment  of 
flieir  imkpendance,  had  experienced  a  similar  inconvenience. 
The  power  which  existed  in  each  of  the  federal  states  was 
found  to  be  too  great,  and  that  of  the  whole  too  feeble. 
Jt  had  been  thoyght  necessary,  therefore^  to,  abridge  the 
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authority  of  the  states  individually,  to  draw  closer  the  ge- 
neral union,  and  to  enlarge  the  authority  by  which  the 
whole  was  governed  and  holdew  together.  Even  now,  ptr- 
haps,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  constitution 
of  the  American  States  that  the  power  of  each  was  too 
extensive,  and  that  of  the  general  legislature  and  govern* 
ment  too  weak  for  the  public  interest  and  security.  Tke 
want  of  a  general  government,  to  direct  the  efforts  and  em-* 
ploy  the  resources  of  the  whole  confederacy,  had  contri- 
buted to  the  ruin  of  Switzerland.  Had  that  country  pos* 
sessed  a  government  capable  of  employing  and  directing 
its  united  strength,  it  might  have  opposed  an  effectual  re^ 
Distance  to  the  violence  and  injustice  of  its  perfidious 
enemy. 

Considering  the  supposed  bond  of  connexions  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland>his  lordship  did  not  hesitate  to  say^ 
that  it  was  absolutely  null.  If  by  the  constitution  the  royal 
power  could  soar  above  the  control  of  parliament,  the  royal 
identity  might  operate  as  a  medium  of  connexion ;  but  if 
the  parliament  could  check  that  power,  and  the  crown  re- 
quired the  aid  of  t!»e  legislature,  even  for  ordinary  occa- 
sions of  government,  the  connexion  wag  nugatory  while 
each  realm  had  a  distinct  parliament. 

The  noble  secretary  proceeded  to  treat  in  detail  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  royal  prerogative,  with  a  view  of  il^ 
lustrating  the  manner  in  which  they  were  or  might  be  exer- 
cised in  the  two  kingdoms,  lie  argued  distinctly  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical,  military,,  fiscal,  and  political 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  plainly  shewed  how  it  might 
be  checked  and  perverted  from  the  constitutional  ends  of 
vesting  them  in  the  executive,  by  the  possible  (and  as  had 
actually  happened  in  the  case  of  the  regency)  discordance 
of  independent  parliaments.  In  the  present  state  of  con-r 
nexion,  he  contended,  that  the  crown  itself  might  give  rise 
to  a  contest.  The  tit^e  to  the  crown  was  created  l>y  pur- 
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{lament,  which  was  at  all  times  competent  to  alter  it.  On 
what  foundation  then  did  the  succession  rest  ?  It  was  re- 
gulated by  the  act  of  annexation:  the  Irish  parliament  was 
independent,  and  might  vary  the  tenure  as  well  as  that  of 
Great  Brjtain.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  that  some  measures  should  be  taken 
for  strengthening  this  connexion.  In  the  adjustment  of  a 
scheme  of  this  nature  this  local  interests  of  Ireland  claimed 
particular  attention ;  and  indeed  the  proposed  plan  would 
consolidate  and  extend  those  interests.  The  evils  of  that 
kingdom  obviously  called  for  a  speedy  remedy.  The  pre- 
sent government  unfortunately  had  not  grown  up  with  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  English  connexion  was  begun 
among  them  by  the  worst  of  all  conquests,  one  that  was 
incomplete  and  partial.  At  different  times  the  invaders 
made  occasional  progress,  and  renewed  hostilities  kept  alive 
the  flame  of  animosity. 

His  lordship  then  went  into  an  historical  disquisition  of 
the  progress  of  that  country  to   civilization  and  its  present 
state.     The  good  consequence  of  Union  would  quickly  ap- 
pear in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  prevalence  of  order, 
the  increase  of  industry  and  wealth,  and  the  improvement 
of  moral  habits.     The   Hibernian   protestants   would  feel 
themselves  secure  under  the  protection  of  a  protcstant  im- 
perial parliament ;  the  anxiety  of  the  catholics  would   be 
allayed   by  the  hope  of  a  more  candid  examination  of  their 
claims  from  a  parliament  not  influenced  by  the  prejudices 
of  a  local  legislature.     A  free  admission  of  the  catholics 
into  the  Irisji  parliament  might  lead  to  a  subversion  of  the 
constitution;    but  all  fear  of  their   prepondenmcy  would 
vanish  under  a  general  legislature,  as  they  then  would  be  far 
numbered    by  the  protestants.     The  animosities  of  these 
rival  parties  would  be  allayt'd,  and  a  tranquillity  which  Ire- 
land had  rarely  enjoyed  would  be  the  pleasing  result.     Ho 
l}icn  touched  upon  the  real  point  in  dispute.     It  \\as  ab- 
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surd  to  suppose,  that  the  independance  of  Ireland  would 
be  sacrificed  in  the  event  of  an  Union.     It  would  still   re- 
main, and  even  derive  fresh  vigour  from  being  consolidated 
with  the  proudest  and  most  solid  independance  that  ever 
was  enjoyed.     Before  the  Union  which  took  place  in  1707, 
JEngland  and  Scotland  were,  in  fact,  less  independant  than 
\vhen  they  afterwards  composed  the  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    By  this  Union  each  kingdom  had  become  more  in- 
depeftdant  of  foreign  nations,  and  more  independant,  if  he 
could  so  speak,  of  human  events;  each  had  become  more 
powerful,  and  had  increased  in  prosperity.     In  like  man^ 
per,  if  this  legislative  Union  should  take^lace,  no  indivi- 
dual would  suffer  in  dignity,  rank,  or  condition;  but,  iw  a 
national  view,  all  would  receive  an  addition.     When  the 
IJnion  with  Scotland  was  in  agitation,  loud  clamours  arose 
against  it ;  but  time  had  shewn  that  they  were  ill-founded. 
It  was  promotive  of  the  general  interests  of  the  empire  to 
consult  the  interests  of  every  component   part   of  it ;  and, 
2s  this  hud  proved  true  with  regard  to  Scotland,  in  conse- 
quence  .of  an   Union   wjjth   that  country,  sp   he  was  per- 
suaded a  similar  measure  would  operate  with  respect   to 
Ireland.     Nothing  could  be  adduced  as  a  more  powerful 
motive  to  Union  than  that  Jjotl)  countries  were  assailed  by  a 
common  enemy,  whose  aim  was  to  destroy  Great  Britain  by 
making  Ireland  the  medium  of  that  mischief.     Before  the 
Union  with  Scotland,  it  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  French  to 
render  that  country  subservient    to  their  insidious  designs. 
At  present  tjie  chief  hope   of  resistance  to,    the   tyrannical 
power   of  France   seemed  to   rest   on  Great  Britain;  and 
Ireland,  in  her  weak  and  Disordered  state,  could  look  to  this 
country  alone  for  support.     Her   iudepeniiar*ce   was  essen- 
tially   involved   in  her  connexion  with  Britain ;  and  if  she 
jshould  shake  off  that  tie,  she  would  fall  under  the  French 
)pkef 
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The  Articles  of  Union. 

Resolved,  1.  That  in  order  to  promote  and  secure  the 
essential  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  conso- 
lidate the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British  em- 
pire, it  will  be  advisable  to  concur  m  such  measures  as  may 
best  tend  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  iuto  one  kingdom,  in  such  manner,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  established  by  the  acts  of 
the  respective  parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Resolved,  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a. 
Union,  upon  the  basis  stated  in  the  resolution  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  communicated  by 
his  Majesty's  command  in  the  message  sent  to  this  house 
by  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant,  it  would  be  fit  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  first  article  of  Union,  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  upon  the  first  day  of  January, 
•which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 
kundred  and  one,  and  for  ever  after,  be  united  in  one  king- 
dom, by  the  name  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  and  that  the  royal  stile  and  titles  appertaining 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  united  kingdom,  and  ks 
dependencies,  and  also  the  ensigns,  armorial  flags  and  ban- 
ners  thereof,  shall  be  such  as  his  Majesty,  by  his  royal  pro- 
clam,ation,  under  the  seal  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  be 
pleased  to  appoint. 

Resolved,  3.  That  for  the  same  purpose,  it  would  be  lit 
to  propose,  that  the  successsion  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
the  said  united  kingdom,  and  of  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging,  shall  continue  limited  and  settled  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crowns  of  the  said 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited 
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and  settled,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  and  to  the  terms 
of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Resolved,  4.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would  he  fit 
to  propose,  that  the  said  united  kingdom  be  represented  in 
one  and  the  same  parliament,  to  be  stiled  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Resolved,  5.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would  be  fit 
to  propose,  that  the  charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt  incurred  in  either  kingdom  before  the  Union, 
shall  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  respectively. 

That  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  after  the  Union  shall 
take  place,  the  contribution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively,  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom 
in  each  year,  shall  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
parts  for  Great  Britain,  and  two  parts  for  Ireland ;  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  said  twenty  years,  the  future  expendi- 
ture of  the  united  kingdom,  other  than  the  interest  and 
charges  of  the  debt  to  which  either  country  shall  be  sepa- 
rately liable,  shall  be  defrayed  in  such  proportion  as  the 
said  united  parliament  shall  deem  just  and  reasonable,  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  respective  countries,  upon  an  average  ©f  the  three  years 
next  preceding  the  period  of  revision,  or  on  a  comparison 
of  the  value  of  the  quantities  of  the  following  articles  con- 
sumed within  the  respective  countries,  on  a  similar  average, 
viz.  beer,  spirits,  sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  and  malt;  or 
according  to  the  aggregate  proportion  resulting  from  both 
these  considerations  combined,  or  on  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  income  in  each  country,  estimated  from  the  pro- 
duce for  the  same  periods  of  a  general  tax,  if  such  shall  have 
been  imposed  on  the  same  description  of  income  in  both 
countries,  and  that  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdoms 
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shall  afterwards  proceed  in  like  manner,  to  revise  and  fix 
the  said  proportions  according  to  the  same  rules,  or  any  of 
them,  at  periods  not  more  distant  than  twenty  years,  nor  less 
than  seven  years  from  each  other,  unless  previous  to  any 
such  period,  the  united  parliament  shall  have  declared  as 
hereinafter  provided,  that  the  general  expences  of  the  em- 
pire shall  be  defrayed  indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes,  im- 
posed on  tfye  like  articles  in  both  countries. 

Resolved,  6.  That  for  defraying  the  said  expences,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  the  revenues  of  Ire- 
land shall  hereafter  constitute  a  consolidated  fund,  upon 
which  charges  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  sinkinj 
fund,  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  charged,  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  proportion 
of  the  general  ex  pence  of  the  united  kingdom,  to  which  Ire- 
land may  be  liable  in  each  year. 

That  the  proportion  of  contribution  to  which  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  by  these  articles  be  liable,  shall  be 
raised  by  such  taxes  in  each  kingdom  respectively,  as  the 
parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
deem  fit;  provided  always,  that  in  regulating  the  taxes  in 
each  country,  by  which  their  respective  proportion  shall  be 
levied,  no  article  in  Ireland  shall  be  liable  to  be  taxed  to 
any  amount  exceeding  that  which  will  be  thereafter  payable 
in  England  on  the  like  articles. 

Resolved,  7»  That  if  at  the  end  of  any  year,  any  surplus 
shall  accrue  from  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  after  defraying 
the  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  proportioned  contribution, 
and  separate  charges  to  which  the  said  country  is  liable, 
either  taxes  shall  be  taken  oil'  the  amount  of  such  surplus, 
or  the  surplus  shall  be  applied  by  the  united  parliament  to 
local  purposes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  any  deficiency 
which  may  arise  in  her  revenues  in  time  of  peace,  or  invested 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  national  debt  of  Ireland  in  the 
'unds,  or  accunaulaled  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  at  com 
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pound  interest,  in   case  of  contribution  in  time   of 
Provided  the  surplus  so  to  accumulate,  shall  at  no  future 
period  be  suffered  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  millions. 

Resolved,,  8.  That  all  monies  hereafter  to  be  raised  \yy 
loan,  in  peace  or  war,  for  the  service  of  the  united  kingdom,, 
by  the  parliament  thereof,  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  joint 
debt,  and  the  charges  thereof  shall  be  borne  by  the  respec- 
tive countries  in  the  proportions  of  their  respective  contri- 
butions. Provided,  that  if  at  any  time  in  raising  the  respec- 
tive contributions,  hereby  fixed  for  each  kingdom,  the  par- 
liament of  the  united  kingdom  shall  judge  it  fit  to  raise  a 
greater  proportion  of  such  respective  contributions  in  one 
kingdom  within  the  year,  than  in  the  other,  or  to  set  apart 
a  greater  proportion  of  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  raised  on  account  of  the 
one  country,  than  that  raised  on  account  of  the  other  coun- 
try, then  such  part  of  the  said  loan,  for  the  liquidation  of 
which  different  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  respective 
cotm tries,  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  shall  be  borne  by  each 
separately,  and  only  that  part  of  the  said  loan  be  deemed 
joint  and  common,  for  the  reduction  of  which,  the  respec- 
tive countries  shall  have  made  provision  in  the  proportion 
of  their  respective  contributions. 

Resolved,  Q.  That  if  at  any  future  day,  the  separate  debt 
of  each  kingdom  respectively  shall  have  been  liquidated,  or 
the  values  of  their  respective  debts  (estimated  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  interest  and  annuities  attending  the  same,, 
of  the  sinking  fund,  applicable  to  the  reduction  thereof,  aud 
the  period  within  which  the  whole  capital  of  such  debt  shall 
appear  to  be  redeemable  by  such  sinking  ftmd)  shall  be  t& 
each  other,  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  respective  con- 
tributions of  each  kingdom  respectively,  or  where  the,  amount 
by  which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shall  vary 
from  such  proportion,  shall  not  exceed  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  said  value ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  united 
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parliament  that  the  respective  circumstances  of  the  two 
Countries  vvill  thenceforth  admit  of  their  contributing  indis- 
criminately by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles 
3n  each,  to  the  future  general  ex  pence  of  the  united  king- 
dom, it  shall  be  competent  to  the  said  united  parliament  to 
declare,  that  all  future  expence  thenceforth  to  be  incurred, 
together  with  the  interest  and  charges  of  all  joint  debts  con- 
tracted previous  to  such  declaration,  shall  be  defrayed  in- 
discriminately by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles 
in  each  country,  and  thenceforth,  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  to  impose  and  apply  such  taxes 
accordingly,  subject  only  to  such  particular  exemptions  or 
abatements  in  Ireland,  and  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland,  as  circumstances  may  appear,  from  time  to  time, 
to  demand;  that  from  the  period  of  such  declaration  it 
shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  contributions 
of  the  two  countries  towards  the  future  general  expences 
according  to  any  of  the  rules  herehi-befofe  provided. 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  the  interest  or  charges  which 
may  remain  on  account  of*  any  part  of  the  separate  debt 
with  which  either  country  is  chargeable,  and  which  shall 
not  be  liquidated  or  consolidated  proportionably  as  above, 
shall,  until  extinguished;  continue  to  be  defrayed  by  sepa- 
rate taxes  on  each  country. 

Resolved,  10.  That  a  sum  hot' less  than  the i  sum  which! 
has  been  granted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  on  the  ave-* 
rage  of  six  years,  as  premiums  for  the  internal  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  tir  manufacture,  or  for  the  maintaining 
institutions  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  ap- 
plied, for' the  period  of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  to 
Such  local  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom  shall  direct. 

Resolved,  1 1.  That  from  and  aftelr  the  first  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, owe  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  all  public  re- 
Venue  arising  from  the  territorial  dependencies  of  the  united 
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shall  be  applied  to  the  general  expenditure  of  t&e 
empire,  in  the  proportions  of  the  respective  contribution^ 
of  the  two  countries. 

Resolved,  12.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would  be 
fit  to  propose,  that  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland,  and 

lords  temporal  of  Ireland,  shall  be  the  number  to 
sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  lords  of 
£he  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  one  hundred 
commoners  (two  for  each  county  of  Ireland,  two  for  the 
city  of  Cork,  one  for  the  university  of  Trinity  College,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  thirty-one  most  considerable  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs)  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  commons  in  the  parliament 
of  the  united  kingdom. 

Resolved,  IS.  That  such  acts  as  shall  be  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  Union,  to  regulate 
the  modes  by  which  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons  to  serve  in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom 
on  the  part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  summoned  or  returned  to 
the  said  parliament,  shall  be  considered  as  forming  part  of 
the  treaty  of  Union,  and  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  act  of 
the  respective  parliaments  by  which  the  said  Union  shall 
be  ratified  and  established. 

Resolved,  14.  That  all  questions  touching  the  election 
of  members  to  sit  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of 
commons  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  be  heard  and  decided 
in  the  sam«  manner  as  questions  touching  such  elections  in 
Great  Britain  now  are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  by  law 
i>e  heard  and  decided,  subject  nevertheless  to  such  particu- 
lar regniatbns  in  respect  of  Ireland  as  from  local  circum- 
stances the  parliament  of  the  said  united  kingdom  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  expedient. 

Resolved,.  15*  That  the  qualifications  in  respect  of  pro- 
perty of  the  members  elected  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  sit 
\\  tht  house  of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  be 
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respectively  the  same  as  are  now  provided  by  law,  In  cases 
of  elections  for  counties,  and  cities,  and  boroughs  respec- 
tively, in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  unless 
any  other  provision  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  that  respect 
by  act  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Resolved,  1 6.  That  when  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  suc- 
cessors, shall  declare  his,  her,  or  their  pleasure,  for  holding 
the  first  or  any  subsequent  parliament  of  the  united  king- 
dom, a  proclamation  shall  issue,  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
united  kingdom,  to  cause  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
arid  commons  who  are  to  serve  in  the  parliament  thereof 
on  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  be  returned  in  such  manner  as 
by  any  act  of  this  present  session  of  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land shall  be  provided;  and  that  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons  of  Great  Britain  shall,  together 
\vith  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  so  re- 
turned as  aforesaid  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  constitute  thes 
two  houses  of  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom 

Resolved,  17.  That  if  his  majesty,  on  or  before  tne  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  on 
which  day  the  Union  is  to  take  place,  shall  declare,  under 
the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
lords  and  commons  of  the  present  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  members  of  the  respective  houses  of  the! 
first  parliament  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^  then  -the  said 
lords  and  commons  of  the  present  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  shall  accordingly  be  the  members  of  the  respective 
houses  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain;  and  they,  together  with  the  lords 
Spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  so  summoned  andt 
returned  as  above  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  of  the  first  parliament 
of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  such  first  parliament  may  (iri 
that  case),  if  not  sooner  dissolved,  continue  to  sit  so  lotig 
as  the  present  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  may  no\v  by  kvV 
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continue  to  sit;  and  that  every  one  of  the  lords  of  parluv 
mcnt  of.  the  united  kingdom,  and  every  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  gf  the  united  kingdom,  in  the  first  and 
nil    succeeding  parliaments,  shall,  until  the   parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom  shall  otherwise  provide,  take  the  oaths, 
and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration,  which  are  at  pre- 
srnt  by  law  enjoined  to  be  taken,  made  and  subscribed  by 
the  lords  and  commons  of  the  parliament  of  Gre.at  Britain. 
Resolved,   18.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would  be 
fit    to  propose,   that  the  churches  of  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  England,  and  of  Ireland,  should  be  united 
into  one  church;  and  the  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and 
clergy  of  the  churches  of 'England  and  Ireland  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  summoned  to,  and  entitled  to  sit  in,  con- 
vocation of  the  united  church,  in  the  like  manner,  and  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  are  at  present  by  law  established, 
with  respect  to  the  like  orders  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  united  church  shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  estab- 
lished for  the  church  of  England ;  and  the  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
.shall  likewise  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  established  for 
the  church. of  Scotland;  and  that  the  CQiitinuance  and  pre- 
servation for  ever  of  the  said  united  church,  as  the  estab- 
lished church  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called 
England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken~to  be  an 
essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  the  treaty  of  Union. 

Resolved,  19.  That  for  the  same  purpose,  all  laws  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  all  cour&  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms,, 
shall  remain  as  now' by  law  established,  subject  only  to 
such  alterations  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the  united  king* 
dom  to  require ;  provided  that  all  writs  of  error  and  appeals 
depending  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  or  hereafter  to,  be 


brought,  and  which  might  now  be  finally  decided  by  the 
house  of  lords  of  either  kingdom,  shall  from  and  after 
the  union  be  finally  decided  by  the  house  of  lords  of  the 
United  kingdom  ;  and  provided,  that  from  and  after  the  union 
there  shall  remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, for  the  determination  of  causes,  civil,  and  maritime 
only,  and  that  all  laws  at  present  in  force  in  either  kingdom, 
Which  shall  be  contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  which 
may  be  enacted  by  any  act  for  carrying  this  article  into 
effect,  be  from  and  after  the  Union  repealed. 

Resolved,  20.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would  b« 
fit  to  propose,  that  his  majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
,one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  be  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing  as  to  encou- 
ragement and  bounties  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  groxvtltj 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  kingdom,  respectively 
and  generally  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  in  all  ports 
and  places  in  the  united  kingdom  and  its  dependencies; 
and  that  in  all  treaties  made  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  his  majesty's  subjects 
of  Ireland  shall  have  same  the  privileges,  and  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  his  majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

Resolved,  21.  That  from  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  all  prohibitions  and  boun- 
ties on  the  export  of  articles  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  either  country  to  the  other,  shall  cease  and  determine; 
and  that  the  said  articles,  shall  thenceforth  be  exported 
from  one  country  to  the  other  without '  any  duty  or  bountjp 
on  such  export. 

Resolved,  22.  That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  either  kingdom,  not  herein-after  enumerated 
as  subject  to  specific  duties,  shall  from  henceforth  be  im- 
ported into  each  country  from  the  other  free  of  duly,  other 
lhan  such  countervailing  duty  as  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
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gfeveral  articles  contained  in  the  Schedule  No.  I. ;  and 
that  the  articles  herein-after  enumerated  shall  be  subject 
for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  Union,  on  in>- 
portation  into  each  conntry  from  the  other,  to  the  duties 
specified  in  the  Schedule  No.  2,  annexed  to  this  article, 
viz, 

Apparel  Lace,  gold  and  silver,  gol4 

Brass,  wrought  and  silver  threads 

Cabinet  ware  Thread,  bullion  for  lace,,  pearl 

Coaches  and  Carriages  and  spangles 

Copper,  wrought        .  Millinery 

Cottons  Paper,  stajned 

Glass  Pottery 

Haberdashery  Sadlery 

Hats  Silk  manufacture. 

Tin  plates,  wrought  iron,.  Stockings. 

and  hard-ware 

'• 

And  that  the  woollen  manufacture  shall  pay  on  importation 
into  each  country,  the  duties  now  payable  on  importation, 
jnto  Ireland ;  salt  and  hop§  on  importation  into  Ireland ; 
duties  not  exceeding  those  which  are  now  paid  in  Ireland  5 
and  coals  on  importation  to  be  subject  to  burdens  not  ex- 
ceeding those  to  which  they  are  now  subject. 

That  callicoes  and  muslins  be  subject  and  liable  to  the 
duties  now  payable  on  the  same,  until  the  fifth  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  and  from, 
and  after  the  §aid  day,  the  said  iduties  shall  be  annually  re? 
jUiced  in  such  proportions,  and  at  such  periods  as  shall 
hereafter  be  enacted,  so  as  that  the  said  duties  shall  stand 
at  ten  per  cent,,  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  Jan^aary^ 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  until  the  fifth  day 
pf  January,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
Jiundred  and  twenty  one ;  and  that  cotton  yarn,,  and  cotton^ 
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£(\ist  sliall  also  be  subject  and  liable  to  the  duties  HOW 
payable  upon  the  same,  until  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  and  from  and  after  the 
said  day,  the  said  duties  shall  be  annually  reduced  at  such 
times,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  shall  be  hereafter  enacted 
so  as  that  all  duties  shall  cease  on  the  said  articles  from 
and  after  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixteen. 

Kesolved,  23.  That  any  articles  of  the  growth,  pro-" 
<luce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  which  are  or  may 
foe  subject  to  internal  duty,  or  to  duty  on  tlie  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  may  be  made  subject  on  their  im- 
portationiuto  each  country  respectively,  from  the  other,  to  such 
countervailing  duty  as  shall  appear  to  be  just  and  reasonable  in 
respect  to  such  internal  duty  or  duties  on  the  materials ;  and 
that  for  the  said  purposes  the  articles  specified  in  the  said 
SclteduLe  No.  1 .  should  upon  importation  into  Ireland,  be 
subject  to  the  duty  which  shall  be  set  forth  therein,  liable 
to  be  taken  off,  diminished  or  increased  in  the  manner 
herein  specified ;  and  that  upon  the  like  export  of  the  like 
articles  from  each  country  to  the  other  respectively,  a  draw- 
back shall  be  given  equal  in  amount  to  the  countervailing 
duty,  payable  on  the  articles  herein  before  specified,  on  the 
import  into  the  same  country  with  the  other;  and  that 'in 
like  manner,  in  future,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  united 
parliament  to  impose  any  new  or  additional  countervailing 
duties,  or  to  take  off,  or  diminish  such  existing  counter- 
vailing duties  as  may  appear  on  like  principles  to  be  just 
arid  reasonable,  in  respect  of  any  fuvure,  or  additional,  in- 
ternal duty  on  any  article  of  the  growth  or  manufacture, 
of  either  country,  or  of  any  new  additional  duty  on  any 
materials  of  which  such  articles  may  be  composed,  or  any 
abatement  of  the  same ;  and  that  when  any  such  new  or 
additional  countervailing  duty,  shall  be  so  imposed  on  the 
import  ef  any  article  into  either  country  from  the  other,  a 


drawback  equal  in  amount  to  such  countervailing  duty, 
shall  be  given  in  like  manner  on  the  export  of  every  such 
article  respectively  from  the  same  country. 

Resolved,  24.  ,  That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  either  kingdom,  when  exported  through 
the  other,  shall  in  all  cases  exported,  subject  to  the  same 
charges  as  if  they  had  been  exported  directly  from  the 
country  W  which  th.ey  were  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture. 

Resolved,  £5.  That  all  duty  charged  on  the  import  of 
foreign  or  colonial  goods  into  either  country,  shall,  on  their 
export  to  the  other,  be  either  drawn  back,  or  the  amount^ 
if  any  be  retained,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  country 
to  which  they  shall  be  so  exported,  so  long  as  the  general 
expences  of  the  empire  shall  be  defrayed  by  proportional 
contributions.  Provided  nothing  herein  shall  extend  to 
take  away  any  duty,  bounty  or  prohibition  which  exists 
\vilfi  respect  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuit,  but  that 
the  same  may  be  regulated,  varied  or  repeated,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  united  parliament  shall  deem  expedient. 

W 

SCHEDULE:,  NP.  i. 

Of  the  articles  to  be  charged  with  countervailing  duties 
upon  importation  from  Great  Britin  into  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  the  sixth  article  of  union. 

Articles  to  be  charged  with  countervailing  duty  in  Ireland, 

Beer  Silk 

Glass  Spirits 

Leather  Sugar,  refined 

Paper,  stained  Sweets 

Paper  Tobacco, 
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SCHEDULE,  No.  II. 

Of  the  articles  charged  with  the  duties  specified  upon  im* 
portation  into  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland,  respectively,  ac- 
cording to  the  sixth  article  of  the  Union. 


Ten  per  cent,  on 

Apparel 

Brass,  wrought 

Cabinet  ware 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

Copper,  wrought 

Tin  plates,  wrought  iron,  and 

hard-ware 
Lace,  gold  and  silver,  gold 

and  silver  threads,  bullion 

for  lace,  pearl  and  spaa 

gles 
Millinery 


the  true  value. 

Cotton,  except  callicoes  and 

muslins 
Glass 

Haberdashery 
Hats 

Paper,  stained 
Pottery 
Sadlery  and  other  manufap- 

tured  leather 
Silk  manufacture 
Stockings. 


No.  X. 


An  Act  for  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Whereas  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
declaration  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  respectively,  to  consider  of  such  measures  as 
might  best  tend  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  connexion 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  two  houses  of  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  two  houses  of  the  parliament  of 
jbeiand,  have  severally  agreed  and  resolved,  that,  in  order 
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to  promote  and  secure  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  to  consolidate  the*  strength,  power 
and  resources  of  the  British  empire,  it  will  be  adviseahle  to 
concur  in  such  measures  as  may  best  tend  to  unite  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom, 
"in  such  manner,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
be  established  by  the  acts  of  the  respective  parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

,And  whereas  in  furtherance  of  the  said  resolution,  both 
houses  of  the  said  two  parliaments  respectively  have  like- 
wise agreed  upon  certain  articles  for  effectuating  and  esta- 
blishing the  said  purposes  in  the  tenor  following. 

Article  I.  That  it  be  the  first  article  of  the  Union  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  the  said 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  upon  the  first 
day  of  January,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  and  for  ever  after,  be 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  The  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  that  the  royal 
stile  and  titles  appertaining  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
said  united  kingdom  an£  its  dependencies ;  and  also  the 
ensign^  armorial  flags  and  banners  thereof,  shall  be  such 
as  his  majesty,  by  his  royal  proclamation  under  the  great 
*eal  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint. 

Art.  II.  That  it  be  the  second  article  of  the  Union, 
that  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said 
united  kingdom,  and  of  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
shall  continue  limited  and  settled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled, 
according  to  the  existing  Jaws,  and  to  the  terms  of  Unian  be* 
t ween  EDS; land  and  Scotland* 

Art.  II*.  That  it  be  the  third  article  of  Union,  that 
the  said  united  .kingdom  be  represented  in  one  and  the  same 
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parliament,  to  be  stiled  The   Par^ament   of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Art.  IV.  That  it  be  the  fourth  article  of  the  Union, 
that  four  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland  by  rotation  of  sessions, 
and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  of  Ireland  elected  for  life, 
by  the  peers  of  Ireland,  shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote 
on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom  :  and  one  hundred  commoner* 
.(two  for  each  county  of  Ireland,  two  for  the  city  of  Dublin, 
two  for  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  the  university  of  Trinity 
College,  and  qne  for  each  of  the  thirty-one  most  consi- 
derable cities,  towns,  and  boroughs),  be  the  number  to  sit 
and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  commons 
of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  : 

That  such  act  as  shall  be  passed  jn  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  previous  to  the  Union,  to  regulate  the  modes  by 
ivhich  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  commons, 
to  serve  in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  summoned  and  returned  to  the 
said  parliamentr  shall  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
treaty  of  Union,  and  shall  be  incorporated  in  th«  acts  of  the 
Respective  parliaments  by  which  the  said  Union  shall  be 
potified  and  established: 

That  all  questions  touching  the  rotation  or  election  of 
lords  spiritual  or  temporal  of  Ireland,  to  sit  in  the  parliament 
of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  be  decided  by  the  house  of 
Jords  thereof;  and  whenever,  by  reason  of  an  equality  <|f 
votes  in  the  election  of-any  such  lords  temporal,  a  complete 
election  shall  not  be  made  according  fro  the  true  intent  of 
this  article,  the  names  of  those  peers  for  whom  such 
equality  of  votes  shall  be  so  given,  shall  be  written  on 
pieces  of  paper  of  a  similar  form,  and  shall  be  put  into  a 
glass,  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  at  the  table  of  the 
Jiouse  of  lords  whilst  the  house  is  sitting;  and  the  peer  or 
peers  whose  najne  or  names  shall  be  £rjst  dra.wn  put.by  the 
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clerk  of  the  parliaments,  shall  bexleemed  the  peer  or  peers' 
elected  as  the  case  may  be : 

That  any  person  holding  any  peerage  of  Ireland,  now  sub- 
sisting, or  hereafter  to  be  created,  shall  not  thereby  be  dis- 
qualified from  being  elected  to  serve  if  he  shall  so  think  fit, 
or  from  serving  and  continuing  to  serve,  if  he  shall  so  think  fit, 
for  any  county,  city,  or  borough  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
house  of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom,  unless  he  shall 
have  been  previously  elected  as  above,  to  sit  in  the  house 
of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom ;  but  that  so  long  as  such 
peer  of  Ireland  shall  so  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  peerage,  nor  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  serve  as  a 
peer  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  or  of  voting  at  any  such  elec- 
tion ;  and  that  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued,  indicted,  pro- 
ceeded against,  and  tried  as  a  commoner,  for  any  offence 
with  which  he  may  be  charged : 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, to  create  peers  of  that  part  of  the  United  kingdom 
called  Ireland,  and  to  make  promotions  in  the  peerage 
thereof,  after  the  Union ;  provided  that  no  new  creation  of 
any  such  peers  shall  take  place  after  the  Union,  until  three 
of  the  peerages  of  Ireland,  which  shall  have  been  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  shall  have  become  extinct ;  and 
upon  such  extinction  of  three  peerages,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  create 
^ne  peer  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland ; 
and  in  like  manner  so  often  as  three  peerages  of  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland,  shall  become  extinct, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
to  create  one  other  peer  of  the  said  part  of  the  united  king 
doni,  and  if  it  shall  l;.appen  that  the  peers  of  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland,  shall  by  extinction  of 
peerages  or  otherwise,  be  reduced  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred,  exclusive  of  all  such  peers  of  that  part  of  the  uniteej 
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kingdom  Called  Ireland  as  shall  hold  any  peerage  of  Great 
Britain  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  Union^  or  of  the  united 
kingdom  created  since  the  Union,  by  which  such  peers  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  of 
the  united  kingdom,  then  and  in  that  case  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  to  create 
one  peer  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ire- 
land, as  often  as  any  one  of  such  one  hundred  peerages 
shall  fail  by  extinction,  or  as  often  as  any  one  peer  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland,  shall  become 
entitled  by  descent  or  creation,  to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom ;  it  being  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  article,  that  at  all  times  after  the 
Union  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  to  keep  up  the  peerage  of  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  Ireland  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred, over  and  above  the  number  of  such  of  the  said  peers 
as  shall  be  entitled  by  descent  or  creation  to  an  hereditary 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom : 

That  if  any  peerage  shall  at  any  time  be  in  abeyance, 
such  peerage  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an  existing 
peerage:  and  no  peerage  shall  be  deemed  extinct, 
unless  on  default  of  claimants  to  the  inheritance  of  such 
peerage  for  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  death  of  the 
person,  who  shall  have  been  last  possessed  thereof:  and  if 
no  claim  shall  be  made  to  the  inheritance  of  such  peerage  „ 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  pre- 
scribed by^  the  house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom,  before, 
the.  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  a  year,  then  and  in  that; 
case  such  peerage  shall  be  deemed  extinct;  provided  that 
nothing  herein  shall  exclude  any  person  from  putting  in  a 
claim  to  the  peerage  so  deemed  extinct :  and  if  such  claim 
shall  be  allowed  as  valid,  by  judgment  of  the  hou^e  of  lords 
of  the  united  kingdom,  reported  to  his  majesty,  such  peer-. 
age  shall  be  considered  as  revived  j  and  iu  case  any  new 
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creation  of  a  peerage  of  that  part  of  tfi6  united  kingdom: 
called  Ireland  shall  have  taken  place  in  the  interval,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  supposed  extinction  of  such  peerage,  then 
no  new  right  of  creation  shall  accrue  ten  his  majesty,  hi* 
heirs  or  successors,  in  consequence  of  the  next  extinction 
•which  shall  take  of  any  peerage  of  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  called  Ireland : 

That  all  questions  touching  the  election  of  members  to 
sit  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the 
united  kingdom  shall  be  heard  and  decided  in  the  same 
manner  as  questions  touching  such  elections  in  Great  Britain, 
now  are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  shall  by  law  be  heard  and 
decided ;  subject  nevertheless  to  such  particular  regulations 
in  respect  to  Ireland,  as  from  local  circumstances,  the  par- 
.liament  of  the  united  kingdom  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
expedient : 

That  the  qualifications  in  respect  of  property  6f  thd 
ibembers  elected  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  sit  in  the  house 
of  commons  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  be  respectively 
the  same  as  are  now  provided  by  law  in  the  cases  of  elec- 
tions for  counties,  and  cities,  and  boroughs,  respectively  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  unless  any  othetf 
provision  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  that  respect  by  act  of 
parliament  of  the  united  kingdom : 

That  when  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  shall 
declare  his,  her,  or  their  pleasure  for  holding  the  first  otf 
any  subsequent  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  a  pro- 
clamation  shall  issue,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  united 
kingdom,  to  cause  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons  who  are  to  serve  in  the  parliament  thereof  on  the1 
part  of  Ireland,  to  be  returned  in  such  manner  as  by  any 
act  of  this  present  session  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
shall  be  provided;  and  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  commons  of  Great  Britain  shall,  together  with  the' 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons1  so  returned  atf 
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aforesaid  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  constitute  the  two  houses 
of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom: 

That  if  his  majesty,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  oh  which  day  the 
Union  is  to  take  place,  shall  declare  under  the  great  seal  of 
Great  Britain,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  the  present  parliament  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  the  members  of  the  respective  houses  of  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain; 
then  the  said  lords  and  commons  of  the  present  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  shall  accordingly  be  the  members  of  the 
respective  houses  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain :  and  they,  together 
with  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons,  so 
summoned  and  returned  as  above,  on  the  part  of  Ireland, 
Shall  be  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of 
the  first  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  and  such  fii^t 
parliament  may  (in  that  case)  if  not  sooner  dissolved,  con- 
tinue to  sit  so  long  as  the  present  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  may  now  by  law  continue  to  sit,  if  not  sooner  dis- 
solved :  provided  always,  that  until  an  act  shall  have  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  providing  in  what 
cases  persons  holding  offices  or  places  of  profit  under  the 
crown  in  Ireland,  shall  be  incapable  of  being  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  of  the  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom,  no  greater  number  of  members  than  twenty,  hold- 
ing such  offices  er  places  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  capable  of 
sitting  in  the  said  house  of  commons  of  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom ;  and  if  such  a  number  of  members 
shall  be  returned  to  serve  in  the  said  house  as  to  make 
the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  said  house  holding 
such  offices  or  places  as  aforesaid  more  than  twenty,  then 
and  in  such  case  the  seats  or  places  of  such  members  as- 
shall  have  last  accepted  such  offices  or  places  shall  be 
tacated,  at  the  option  <?f  such  members,  so  as  to  reduce, 


the  number  ef  members  holding  such  offices  or  places  fo 
the  number  of  twenty;  and  no  pemn  holding  any  suchr 
office  or  place  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  or  of 
sitting  in  the  said  house,  while  there  are  twenty  persons- 
holding  such  offices  or  places  sitting  in  the  said  house;  and 
that  every  one  of  the  lords  of  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom,  ai]d  every  member  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the 
united  kingdom,  in  the  first  and  all  succeeding  parliaments,, 
shall  until  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  other- 
\vise  provide,  take  the  oaths,  and  make  and  subscribe  the 
declaration,  and  take  and  subscribe  the  oaths  now  by  law 
enjoined  to  be  taken,  made  and  subscribed  by  the  lords 
and  commons  of  the  parliament  of  Gr<eat  Britain : 

That  the  lords  of  parliament  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in 
the  house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  at  all  times- 
have  the  same  privileges  of  parliament  which  shall  belong 
to  the  lords  of  parliament  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  respectively  on  the  part 
of  Ireland  shall  at  all  times  have  the  same  rights  in  respect 
of  their  sitting  and  voting  upon  the  trial  of  peers,  as  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  respectively  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain;  and  that  all  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland  shall 
have  rank  and  precedency  next  and  immediately  after  the 
lords  spiritual  of  the  same  rank  and  degree  of  Great 
Britain,  and  shall  enjoy  all  privileges  as  fully  as  the  lords 
spiritual  of  Great  Britain  do  now  or  may  hereafter  enj<*y 
the  same  (the  right  and  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  house  of 
lords,  aiid,  the  privileges  depending  thereon,  and  partial* 
larly  the  right  of  sitting  on  the  trial  of  peers,  excepted ;)  and 
that  the  persons  holding  any  temporal  peerages  of  Ireland 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
Union  have  rank  and  precedency  next  and  immediately  after 
all  the  persons  holding  peerages  of  the  like  orders  and 
-  degrees  in  Great  Britain,  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the- 
Union;  and  that  all  peerages  of  Ireland  created  after  the 
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Union  shall  have  rank  and  precedency  with  the  peerages  of 
the  united  kingdom  so  created,  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
creations ;  and  that  all  peerages  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  now  subsisting  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  shall  in  all 
other  respects,  from  the  date  of  the  Union,  be  considered 
as  peerages  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  that  the  peers  of 
Ireland  shall,  as  peers  of  the  united  kingdom,  be  sued  and 
tried  as  peers,  except  as  aforesaid;  and  shall  enjoy  all  pri- 
vileges of  peers  as  fully  as  the  peers  of  Great  Britain ;  the 
right  and  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the 
privilege  depending  thereon,  and  the  right  of  sitting  on  the 
trial  of  peers,  only  excepted  : 

Art.  V.  That  it  be  the  fifth  article  of  Union,  that  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established, 
be  united  into  one  protestant  episcopal  church;  to  foe 
called,  The  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
that  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government  of 
the  said  united  Church  j  shall  be  and  shall  remain  in  full 
force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are  now  by  law  established  for 
the  Church  of  England,  that  the  continuance  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  said  united  Church^  as  the  established  church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  Union ;  and  that 
in  like  manner  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  shall  remain  and  be 
preserved  as  the  same  are  now  established  by  law,  and  by 
the  acts  for  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland : 

Art.  VI.  That  it  be  the  sixth  article  of  Union,  that  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  one,  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  ond  be 
on  the  same  footing,  as  to  encouragements  and  bounties 
on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  either  country  respectively,  and  generally  in  respect 
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of  trade. and  navigation  in  all  ports  and  places  of  tlie  nmted 
kingdom  arid  its  dependencies ;  and  that  in  all  treaties  made 
by  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  with  any  foreign 
power,  his  majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland  shall  have  the 
same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  as  his  majesty's 
subjects  of  Great  Britain: 

That,  from  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thonsand  eigh* 
hundred  and  one,  all  prohibitions  and  bounties  on  the  ex- 
port of  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
cither  country,  to  the.  other,  shall  cease  and  determine ;  and 
that  the  said  articles  shall  henceforth  be  exported  from 
one  country  to  the  other,  without  duty  or  bounty  on  such 
export. 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
either  country,  (not  herein  after  enumerated  as  subject  to 
specific  duties,)  shall  from  henceforth  be  imported  into 
each  country,  frora  the  other,  free  from  duty,  other  than 
such  countervailing  duties  on  the  several  articles/  enumerated 
in  the  schedule,  number  One,-" A.  and  B.  hereunto  annexed,, 
as  are  therein  specified,  or  to  such  other  countervailing 
duties  as  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  by  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom,  in  the  manner  herein  after  provided  % 
and  that,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  Union, 
the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule,  number  Two  here- 
unto annexed,  shall  be  Subject  on  importation  into  each 
•country  from  the  other,  to  the  duties  specified  in  the  said 
schedule  ivumber  Two;  and  the  woollen  manufactures^ 
known,  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New  Drapery,,  shall  pay, 
©n  importation  into  each  country  from  the  other,  the  duties 
HOW  payable  on  importation  into  Ireland  :  salt  and  hops, 
on  importation  ink)  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  duties  not 
exceeding  those  which  are  BOW  paid  on  importation  into- 
Ireland ;  and  coals  on  importation  into  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  shall  be  subject  to  burthens  not  exceeding  those 
to  which  they  are  now  subjects 
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That  callicoes  and  muslins  shall  on  their  importation  into 
either  country  from  the  other,  be  subject  and  liable  to  the 
duties  now  payable  on  the  same  on  the  importation  thereof 
from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  fifth  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  and  from 
and  after  the  said  day,  the  said  duties  shall  be  annually 
reduced,  by  equal  proportions  as  near  as  may  be  in  each 
year,  so  as  that  the  said  duties  shall  stand  at  ten  per 
centum  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  until  the  fifth  day  -pf  Janu- 
ary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  one:  and  that 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  twist,  shall  on  their  importation  into* 
either  country  from  the  other,  be  subject  and  liable  to  the 
duties  now  payable  upon  the  same  upon  the  importation- 
thereof  from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  fifth  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  and  from 
and  after  the  said  day,  the  said  duties  shall  be  annually  re- 
duced by  equal  proportions  as  near  as  may  be  in  each  year, 
so  that  as  that  all  duties  shall  cease  oa  the  said  articles  from 
and  after  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen : 

That  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufa- 
ture  of  either  country,  which  are  or  may  be  subject  to* 
internal  duty,  or  to  duty  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  may  be  made  subject,  on  their  importation  into 
each  country  respectively  from  th«  other,  to  such  counter- 
vailing duty  as  shall  appear  to  be  just  and  reasonable  in 
respect  of  such  internal  duties  or  duty  on  the  materials ; 
and  that  for  the  said  purposes  the  articles  specified  in  the 
said  schedule  number  One,  A  and  B.  shall  be*  subject  to 
the  duties  set  forth  therein,  liable  to  be  taken  off,  dimi- 
nished or  increased,  in  the  manner  herein  specified :  and 
that  upon  the  export  of  the  said  articles  from  each  country 
to  the  other  respectively,  a  drawback  shall  be  given  equal 
in  amount  to  the  countervailing  duty  payable  on  such  ar- 
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tides  on  the  import  thereof  into  the  same  country  frpin  the 
other  j  and  that  in  like  manner  in  future  it  shall  be  com- 
petent to  the  united  parliament  to  impose  any  new  or  addi- 
tional countervailing  duties,, or  to  take  off,  or  diminish  such 
existing  countervailing  duties  as  may  appear,  on  like  princi- 
ples/ to  be  just  and  reasonable  in  respect  of  any  future  or 
additional  internal  duty  on  any  article  of  the  growth,  pro-> 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  or  of  any  new  and 
additional  duty  on  any  materials  of  which  such  articles  may 
be  composed,  or  of  any  abatement  of  duty  on  the  same; 
and  that  when  any  such  new^  or  additional  countervailing 
duty,  shall  be  so  imposed  on  the  import  of  articles  into 
either  country  from  the  other,  a  drawback,  equal  in  amount 
to  such  countervailing  duty,  shall  be  given  in  like  manner 
on  the  export  of  every  such  article  rerpectively  from  the 

same  country  to  the  other. 

>,     That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of 

cither  country,  when  exported  through  the  other,  shall  in 
all  cases  be  exported  subject  to  the  same  charges  as  if  they 
had  been  exported  directly  from  the  country  of  which  they 
•were  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture ; 

That  all  duty  charged  on  the  import  of  foreign  or  co- 
lonial goods  into  either  country,  shall  on  their  export  to  the 
other,  be  either  drau*n  back,  or  the  amount,  if  any  there  be 
retained,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  country  to 
•which  they  shall  be  so  exported,  so  long  as  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  united  kingdom  shall  be  defrayed  by  propor- 
tional contributions :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein 
shall  extend  to  take  away  any  duty,  bounty,  or  prohibition 
which  exists  with  respect  to  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  or 
biscuit,  but  that  all  duties,  bounties,  or  prohibitions,  on 
said  articles,  may  be  regulated,  varied,  or  repealed  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  united  parliament  shall  deem  expe- 
dient. •',''  ;?•/•": 
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SCHEDULE,  No.  I. 

Of  the  articles  to  be  charged  with  countervailing  duties 
upon  importation  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  and 
from  Great  Britain  into  Ireland,  respectively,  according 
to  the  sixth  article  of  Union. 

(A)  On  Importation  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland. 

Seer. — For  every  barrel  consisting  of  thirty-six  gallons, 
English  beer  measure,  of  Irish  beer,  ale,  or  mum, 
which  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  directly 
from  Ireland,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or 
less  quantity,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  thereof, 
8s.  excise, 

Bricks  and  Tiles.— For  every  thousand  of  Irish  bricks,  5s. 
excise. 

For  every  thousand  of  Irish  plain  tiles,  4s.  lOd. 
excise. 

For  every  thousand  of  Irish  pan  or  ridge  tiles,  12s.  lOcl. 
excise, 

For  every  hundred  of  Irish  paving  tiles,  not  exceeding 
ten  inches  square,  2s.  5d.  excise. 

For  every  hundred  Irish  paving  tiles  exceeding  ten 
inches  .square,  4s.  lOd.  excise. 

For  every  thousand  tiles  other  than  such  as  are  herein- 
before enumerated  and  described,  by  whatsoever 
name  or  names  such  tiles  are  or  may  be  called  or 
known,  4s.  lOd.  excise. 

Candles. — For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish 
candles  of  tallow,  and  other  candles  whatsoever 
(except  wax  and  spermaceti).,  Id.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  candles., 
which  may  be  made  of  wax  or  spermaceti,  or  which 
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are  usually  called  or  sold  either  for  wax  or  sperma- 
ceti, notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  any  other  in- 
gredient therewith,  3|d.  excise. 
Chocolate,  fyc. — For  every  pound   weight   avoirdupois   of 

Irish  cocoa,  cocoa  paste,  or  chocolate,  2s.  excise. 
Cordage,  videlicet. — To  be  used   as  standing  rigging,  or 
other  cordage  made  from  topt  hemp,  the  ton,  con- 
taining twenty  hundred  \veight,  41.   10s.  3d.  cus- 
toms. 

Of  any  other  spit,  cable  yarn,  pack  thread  and  twine, 
the  ton,  containing  twenty  hundred  weight,,  41.4s.  4d. 
customs. 

fyder  and  Pern;. — For  every  hogshead,  consisting  of  sixty-* 

three  gallons  English  wine  measure,  of  Irish  cyder 

2nd  perry,  which  shall  be  imported  as  merchandize 

or  for  sale,  and  which  shall  be  seiit  or  consigned  to 

(  4       any  factor  or  agent  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  i{js.  2d* 

excise. 
(jlass. — For  every  square  foot  superficial  measure  of  Irish 

plate  glass,  2s.  2|d.  excise. 
For  every  hundred    weight   of   Irish    flint,    enamel, 

stained^  paste,  or  phial  glass,  2l.  3s.  6d.  excise. 
For  every  hundred  weight  of   Irish  spread   window 

glass  commonly  called  broad  glass,  8s.  2d.  excise. 
For  every  hundred  weight  of  Irish  window  glass  (not 
teing  spread  glass)  whether  flushed  or  otherwise 
manufactured,  and  commonly  called  or  known  by 
the  name  of  crown  glass,  or  German  sheet  glass, 
ll.  Qs-  9d.  excise. 

for  every  hundred  weight  of  vessels  made  use  of  in 
chemical  laboratories,  and  garden  glasses,  and  all 
Other  vessels  or  utensils  of  common  bottle  metal, 
manufactured  in  Ireland,  common  bottles  excepted^ 
4s,  Odd.  excise. 
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For  «very  hundred  weight  of  any  sort  or  species  of  Irish 
glass,  not  herein-before  enumerated  or  described, 
121.  '2s.  excise. 

Bottles  of  common  green  glass,  the  dozen  quarts,  $d. 

customs. 
Hops. — For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  hops, 

l^f-d.  excise. 

Leather,  unmanufactured. — For  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois of  hides,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  of  calf 
skins,  kids,  hog  skins,  dog  skins,  and  seal  skins, 
tanned  in  Ireland,  and  of  sheep  skins,  and  lamb 
skins,  so  tanned  for  gloves  and  bazils,  which  shall 
be  imported  in  the  whole  hide  or  skin,  and  neither 
cut  nor  diminished  in  any  respect  whatever,  Id. 
excise. 

For  every  dozen  of  goat  skins  tanned  in  Ireland  to 
resemble  Spanish  leather,  4s.  excise. 

For  every  dozen  of  sheep  skins  tanned  in  Ireland  for 
roans,  being  after  the  nature  of  Spanish  leather, 
2s.  3d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all  other  hides 
or  skins  not  herein-before  enumerated  and  described, 
and  of  all  pieces  and  parts  of  hides  or  skins  which 
shall  be  tanned  in  Ireland,  6d.  excise. 

For  all  hides  of  horses,  mares  and  geldings,  which 
.shall  be  dressed  in  allum  and  salt,  or  meal,  or  other- 
wise tawed   in  Ireland,    for  each  and  every  such 
'hide,   Is. -6d.  excise. 

For  all  hides  of  steers,  cows,  or  any  other  hides  of 
what  kind  soever  (those  of  horses,  mares,  and  geld- 
ings, accepted)  which  shall  be  dressed  in  allum, 
and  salt,  or  meal,  or  otherwise  tawed  in  Ireland,  for 
each  and  every  such  hide,  3s.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all  calf  skins, 
kids,  and  seal  skins,  which  shall  be  so  dressed  in 
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allutn,  and  salt,  or  meal,  or  otherwise  tawed  in 
Ireland,  and  imported  into  Great  Britain,  in  the 
whole  skin,  neither  cut  nor  diminished  in  any  re- 
spect whatever,  Ijd.  excise. 

for  every  dozen  of  slink  calf  skins  which  shall  be 
go  dressed  in  allum,  or  salt,  or  meal,  or  otherwise! 
tawed  with  the  hair  on,  in  Ireland,  3s.  excise. 

For  every  dozen  of  slink  calf  skins  which  shall  be  so 
dressed  in  allum,  and  salt,  or  meal,  or  otherwise 
tawed  without  hair  on,  in  Ireland,  and  for  every 
dozen  of  dog  skins,  and  kid  skins,  which  shall  be 
dressed  in  allum,  and  salt,  or  meal,  or  otherwise 
tawed  in  Ireland,  Is.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  buck  and  doe 
skins,  which  shall  be  dressed  in  allum,  and  salt,  or 
meal,  or  otherwise  tuwed  in  Ireland,  and  which 
shall  be  imported  in  the  whole  skin,  and  neithe? 
cut  nor  diminished  in  any  respect  whatever,  6d.  excise. 

For  every  dozen  of  goat  skins  and  beaver  skins,  whicfy 
shall  be  dressed  in  alluro,  and  salt,  or  meal,  or 
otherwise  tawed  in  Ireland,  2s.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avqirdypois  of  sheep  skins 
and  lamb  skins,  which  shall  be  dressed  in  allum  and 
salt,  or  meal,  or  otherwise  tawed  in  Ireland,  and 
which  shall  be  imported  in  the  whole  skin,  and 
neither  cut  nor  diminished  in  any  respect  whatever, 
l.|d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all  other  hides  ajicl 
skins,  not  herein- before  enumerated  and  described, 
and  ef  all  pieces  or  parts  of  hides  or  skins,  which 
,.s      shall  be  dressed  in  allum,  and  ealt,pr  meal,  or  other- 
wise tawed  in  Ireland,  6d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  pf  all  buck,  deer, 
or  elk  skins,  which  shall  be  dressed  in  oil  in  Ireland, 
pnd  imported  in  the  whole  skin,  and  neither  cut  nor 
(diminished  in  any  respect  whatever,  J  s.  excise. 
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For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all  sheep  and 
lamb  skins,  which  shall  be  dressed  in  oil  in  Ireland, 
3d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  avoirdupois  of  all  other  hides  and 
i-kins,  and  parts  and  pieces  of  hides  and  skins,  which 
shall  be  dressed  in  oil  in  Ireland,  6d.  excise. 

For  every  dozen  of  Irish  vellum,  3s.  5|d.  excise. 

For  every  dozen  of  Irish  parchment,  Is.  8|d.  excise. 
Leather,  manufactured  into  goods  and  wares : 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  tanned  leather, 
Manufactured  and  actually  made  into  goods  or  wares 
i;i  Ireland,  Ud.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  made 
boots  and  shoes,  and  gloves,  and  other  manufactures 
made  of  tawed  or  dressed  leather,  Id.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all  buck  and 
deer  skins,  and  elk  skins,  dressed  in  oil  and  manu- 
factured into  goods  and  wares  in  Ireland,  Is.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all  sheep  and 
lamb  skins,  dressed  in  oil  and  manufactured  into 
goods  or  wares,  in  Ireland,  3d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all  other  hides 
and  skins,  not  herein -before  enumerated  or  described, 
dressed  in  oil  and  manufactured  into  goods  or  wares 
in  Ireland,  6d.  excise. 

jMead  or  Mctheg/in. — For  every  gallon,  English  wine  mea- 
sure, of  Irish  mead  or  metheglin,  ]s.  0|d.  excise. 
Paper. — For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish 
paper,  tit  or  proper,  or  that  may  used  for  or  applied 
to  the  uses  or  purposes'  of  writing,  drawing,  and 
printing,  or  either  of  them,  and  of  all  Irish  elephant 
papers,  and  cartridge  papers,  2|d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  coloured 
papers,  and  whited  brown  papers  (other  than  and 
except  elephant  and  cartridge  papers)  fit  and  proper 
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for  the  use  and  purpose  of  wrapping  up  goods,  and 
not  lit,  or  proper,  or  capable  of  being  used  for  or 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  writing,  drawing,  and 
printing,  or  either  of  them,  Id.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  brown 
paper,  fit  and  proper  for  the  use  and  purpose  of 
wrapping  up  goods,  and  not  fit,  or  proper,  or  ca- 
pable of  being  used  for  or  applied  to  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  writing,  drawing,  and  printing,  or 
either  of  them,  Ojd.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  every  sort  or 
kind  of  Irish  paper,  not  herein-before  enumerated 
or  described,  sheathing,  and  button  paper,  and 
button  board  excepted,  2J.  excise. 

For  every  one  hundred  weight  of  Irish  pasteboard,  mill- 
board, and  scaleboard,  10s.  6d.  excise. 

For  every  one  hundred  weight  of  Irish  glazed  papers 
for  clothiers  and  hot-pressers,  6d.  excise. 

For  every  'pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  books,  bound 
or  unbound,  and  of  maps  or  prints,  which  shall  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain  directly  from  Ireland, 
Gd.  excise. 

Printed  Goods. — For  every  yard  square  of  Irish  printed, 
painted,  or  stained  papers,  to  serve  for  hangings, 
or  olhef  uses,  1  J-d.  excise. 

For  every  yard  in  length,  reckoning  yard-wide,  of 
foreign  callicoes  and  foreign  muslins,  which  shall 
be  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  in  Ireland, 
>  (except  such  as  shall  be  dyed  throughout  of  one 
colour)  over  and  above  any  duty  of  customs  pay- 
able on  the  importation  of  foreign  callicoes  and 
muslins,  7d,  excise. 

For  every  yard  in  length,  reckoning  yard-wide,  of  all 
Irish  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  Irish-made 
callicoes,  muslins,  linens,  and  stuffs,  made  either  of 
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cotton  or  linen,  mixed  with  other  materials,  fus- 
tians, velvets,  velverets,  dimities,  and  other  figured  ' 
stuffs,  made  of  cotton  and  other  materials,  mixed 
or  wholly  made  of  cotton  wool  (except  such  as 
shall  be  dued  throughout  of  one  colour  only),  S.^cU 
excise. 

for  every  yafrl  in  length,  reckoning  yard  wide,  of  all 
Irish  printed,  stained,  painted,  or  dyed  Irish-made 
stuffs,  not  before  enumerated  or  described  (except 
such  as  shall  be  dyed  throughout  of  one  colour  on/i/t 
and  except  sftcffs  made  of  woollen,  or  whereof  the 
greatest  part  in  value  shall  be  woollen),  8|d.  ex- 
cise. 

for  every  yard  in  length,  reckoning  half-yard  wide,  of 
all  Irish  printed,  stained,  painted,  or  dyed  silks,  (silk 
handkerchiefs  excelled)  over  and  above  any  duty  of 
customs  payable  on  the  importation  of  silks,  Is.  l^d« 
excise. 

for  every  yard  square  of  Irish  printed,  stained,  painted, 
pr  dyed  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
wide  or  narrow  silk  handkerchiefs,  over  and  above 
every  duty  of  customs  payable  on  silk,  4  Jd.  excise. 
Salt* — For  every  bushel,  consisting  of  fifty-six  pounds 
weight  avoirdupois,  of  Irish  salt,  "or  Irish  Glauber, 
or  Irish  Epsom  salt,  10s.  excise. 

For  every  bushel,  consisting  of  sixty-five  pounds  weight 

avoirdupois,  of  Irish  rock  salt,  10s.  excise. 
$ilk. — Manufactures  of  ribbons  and  stufis  of  silk  only,  the 
pound,  containing  sixteen  ounces,  5s.  customs  *. 

Silk,  and  ribbons  of  silk,  mixed  with  gold  or  silver, 
the  pound,  containing  sixteen  ounces,  6s.  8d,  cusr 
toms. 

*  Two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  gauze  and  one-third  of  the  weight  of 
jcrape  is  to  be  deducted  for  gum  and  dress. 
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Silk  stockings,  silk  -gloves,  silk  fringe,  silk  laces,  stitch- 
ing or  sewing  silk,  the  pound,  containing  sixteen 
ounces,  5s.  customs. 

Silk,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  the  pound,    containing   sixteen   ounces, 
4s.  customs. 
Stuffs  of  silk  and  grogram  yarn,  the  pound,  containing 

sixteen  ounces,  Is.  2d,  customs. 
Stuffs  of  silk  mixed  with  incle  or  cotton,  the  pound, 

containing  sixteen  ounces,  Is.  8d.  customs. 
Stuffs  of  silk  and  worsted,  the  pound,  containing  six- 

teen  ounces,  lOd.  customs. 
Stuffs  of  silk  mixed   with  any  other   material,  the 

pound,  containing  sixteen  ounces,  Is.  3d.  customs. 
Soap. — For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  hard, 

cake,  or  ball  soap,  2jd.  excise. 
For  every  pound  weight  of  Irish  soft  soap,  Ijd.  ex- 
cise. 

Spirits,  Britis/i. — For  every  gallon,  English  wine  measure, 
of  spirits,  aqua  vitj«,  or  strong  waters,  which  shall 
be  distilled  or  made  in  Ireland,  and  imported  at  a 
strength  not  exceeding  one  to  ten  over  hydrometer 
proof,  5s.  IJd.  excise. 

Note.  Spirits  above  the  strength  of  one  to  ten 
-frill  be  charged  in  proportion:  and x on  sweet- 
ened or  compounded  spirits,  the  duty  will  be 
computed  upon  the  highest  degree  of  strength 
at  which  such  spirits  can  be  made. 

Starch. — For  every  pound  weight  of  Irish  starch  or  hair- 
powder,  of  what  kind  soever,  3jd.  excise, 
Sugars. — Eefined;    videlicet,  called  Bastards,    whole    or 

ground,  the  hundred  weight,  18s.  2d.  customs. 
Lump,  the  hundred  weight,  ll.  14s.  Ojd.  customs. 
Single  loaf,  the  hundred  weight,  ll.  16s.  4d.  customs, 
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Powder  loaf,  and  double  loaf,  the  hundred  weight, 
ll.  19s.  Id.  customs. 

Sugar-candy,  brown,  the  hundred  weight,  ll.  14s.'0|d, 
customs. 

Sugar-candy,  white,  the  hundred  weight,  1 1.  19s.  Id. 

customs. 
-    Sugar,  refined,  of  any  other  sort,  the  hundred  weight, 

ll,  19s.  Id.  customs. 

Sweets. — For  every  barrel,  consisting  of  thirty-one  gallons 
and  a  half,  English  wine  measure,  of  Irish  sweets^ 
or  other  Irish  liquor,  made  by  infusion,  fermenta- 
tion, or  otherwise,  from  fruit  or  sugar,  or  from 
fruit  or  sugar  mixed  with  any  other  materials  or  in- 
gredients whatsoever,  commonly  called  sweets,  or 
called  or  distinguished  by  the  name  of  made  "wines, 
2l.  2s.  excise. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff. — For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  of  the  growth  or  pro- 
duce of  Ireland,  over  and  above  any  duty  of  cus- 
toms, Is.  Id.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured short  cut  tobacco,  or  tobacco  manufactured 
into  what  is  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  Spanish,  Is.  7d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured shag  tobacco,  Is.  5jd.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured roll  tobacco,  Is.  7d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu-. 
factured  carrot  tobacco,  Is.  5^d.  excise. 

For  every  pqund  weight  avoirdupois  of  every  other 
sort  of  Irish  manufactured  tobacco,  not  herein  be- 
fore enumerated  or  described,  Is.  7d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured rappee  snuff,  Is,  4|d.  excise. 
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For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  mana~ 
factured  Scotch  snuff,  Is.  l(Hd.  excise. 

F<?r  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured brown  Scotch  snuff,  Is.  3|d.  excise. 

For  every, pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  manu- 
factured tobacco  stalk  flour,  Is.  yd.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  every  other 
sort  or  kind  of  Irish  manufactured  snuff,  or  snuff- 
work,  not  herein  before  enumerated  or  described, 
Is.  10|d.  excise. 

Tobacco  unmanufactured,  the  pound  6d.  -^  customs. 
Verjuice. — For  every  hogshead,  consisting  of  63  gallons, 
English  wine  measure,  of   Irish  verjuice,  7s.  Sd. 
exci;e. 

Flnegor. — For  every  barrel,  consisting  of  34  gallons,  Eng- 
lish beer  measure,  of  Irish  vinegar,  1 2s.  S^d*  excise. 
Wire. — For  every  ounce  troy  weight  of  Irish  gilt  wire,  Old. 
excise. 

For  every  ounce  troy  of  Irish  silver  wire,  7d.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Irish  gold 
thread,  gold  lace,  or  gold  fringe,  made  of  plate  wire 
spun  upon  silk,  7s.  Sd.  excise. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  .Irish  silver 
thread,  silver  lace,  t>r  silver  fringe,  made  of  plate 
wire  spun  upon  silk,  5s.  9d.  excise. 

(B.)    On  Importation  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 

JBeer,— -  For  and  upon  every  barrel,  containing  32  gallons, 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  4s.  6d. 

Class  Bot'les. — For  and  upon  each  reputed  quart,  O|d. 

Leather  unmanufactured. — For  and  upon  each  pound  in 
every  hide  or  skin,  or  piece  of  any  such  hide  or 
skin  of  what  kind  or  denomination  soever,  other 
than  such  as  are  herein-after  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed, Id. 
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For  and  upon  each  hide  of  horses,  mares,  or  geld- 
ings, Is. 

For  and  upon  all  skins  called  veal-skins,  and  all  skins 
of  hogs,  for  every  dozen  skins  thereof,  and  after  the 
same  rate  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity,  3s. 

For  and  upon  all  skins  for  shoes  and  other  like  pur- 
poses, and  all  seal-skins,  and  for  every  dozen  thereof, 
and  after  the  same  rate  for  any  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity, 2s.  6d. 

For  and  upon  all  skins  for  bookbinders'  use,  for  every 
dozen  thereof,  and  after  the  same  rate  for  any 
greater  or  less  quantity,  1  s. 

For  and  upon  all  goat-skins  tanned  with  shumack,  or 
otherwise  to  resemble  Spanish  leather,  and  all  sheep- 
skins tanned  for  roans,  being  after  the  nature  of 
Spanish  leather,  for  every  pound  weight  avoirdu- 
pois, Id. 

For  and  upon  all  sheep  and  lamb  skins  tanned  for 
gloves,  and  basils,  for  every  pound  weight  avoir- 
dupois, and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity,  Ojd. 

I+eather,  dressed  in  OIL — For  and  upon  every  hide  and 
skin,  and  piece  of  such  hide  and  skin,  other  than 
such  as  are  herein-after  mentioned  or  described,  for 
every  pound  weight  avoirdupois,  2d. 

For  and  upon  all  deer- skins,  goat-skins,  and  beaver- 
skins,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof  avoirdu- 
pois, 3d. 

For  and  upon  all  calf-skins,  for  every  pound  weight 
thereof  avoirdupois,  £d. 

For  and  upon  all  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  for  every  pound 

weight  avoirdupois,  0|d. 
Vellum  and  Parchment. — For  and  upon  every  dozen  skin* 

of  vellum,  6d. 
For  and  upon  every  dozen  skins  of  parchment,  3d. 
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Leather,  manufactured  into  Goods  and  Wares. — HOT 

upon  all  tanned  leather  manufactured  into  goods 
and  wares,  whereof  leather  is  the  most  valuable 
part,  the  following  duties,  videlicet, 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  tanned 
leather,  manufactured  and  actually  made  into  goods 
and  wares,  in  Great  Britain,  of  leather  only,  or  of 
which  leather  makes  the  most  valuable  part,  Id. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
tawed  or 'dressed  leather,  manufactured  and  ac- 
tually made  in  Great  Britain,  of  leather  only,  or  of 
•which  leather  makes  the  most  valuable  part,  Id. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all 
buck  and  deer  skins,  and  elk-skins/  dressed  in  oil, 
and  manufactured  into  goods  and  wares  in  Great 
Britain,  of  leather  only,  or  of  which  leather  makes 
the  most  valuable  part,  3d. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all 
sheep  and  lamb  skins  dressed  in  oil,  and  manufac^ 
tured  into  goods  and  wares  in  Great  Britain,  of 
leather  only,  or  of  which  leather  makes  the  most 
valuable  part,  Ojd. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all 
other  hides  and  skins,  not  herein-before  enumerated 
or  described,  dressed  in  oil,  and  manufactured  into 
goods  and  wares  in  Great  Britain,  of  leather  only, 
or  of  which  leather  makes  the  most  valuable  part,  2d. 
Paper. — For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
paper,  fit  or  proper  for,  or  what  may  be  used  for 
or  applied  to  the  uses  or  purposes  of  writing,  draw- 
ing, or  printing,  or  either  of  them,  and  all  elephant 
paper,  and  all  cartridge  paper,  €|d. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  all  coloured 
paper  and  whited  brown  papers,  other  than  and  ex- 
cept elephant  and  cartridge  paper,  fit  or  proper  for 
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the  uses  or  purposes  of  wrapping  up  goods,  and  not 
fit  or  proper,  or  capable  of  being  used  for  or  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  or  purposes  of  writing,  drawing, 
or  printing,  or  either  of  them,  and  also  except 
paper-hangings,  Id. 

For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  brown  paper, 
fit  and  proper  for  the  use  or  purposes  of  wrapping 
up  goods,  and  not  fit  or  proper  or  capable  of  being 
used  for  or  applied  to  the  uses  or  purposes  of  writing, 
drawing,  or  printing,  or  either  of  them,  O^d. 

For  and  upon  every  one  hundred  weight  of  glazed  paper 
for  clothiers  and  hot  pressers,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  any  greater  or  less  quantity,  5s. 

For  and  upon  every  hundred  weight  of  pasteboard, 
millboard,  and  scaleboard,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  or  less  quantity,  1  Os. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  of  every  sort  and 
kind  of  paper,  not  herein-before  particularly  enu- 
merated or  described,  other  than  and  except  papers 
commonly  called  or  known  by  the  names  of  sheath- 
ing-paper,  and  button- paper  or  button-board,  and 
paper-hangings,  C^d. 

Stained  Paper. — For  and  upon  every  square  yard  of  print- 
ed, painted,  or  stained  paper,  for  hanging  or  other 
uses,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity.,  Id. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of 
books,  bound  or  unbound,  and  for  maps  or  prints, 
which  shall  be  imported  into  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  2d. 

Cards.— For  and  upon  every  pack  of  printed,  painted,  or 
playing  cards,  made  or  manufactured  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, Is.  5d. 

And  a  further  duty  of  2jd.  per  pound  weight. 
Dice. — For  and  upon  every  pair  of  dice  made   or  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain,   10s. 
VOL.  ii.  K  k 
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Wrought  Plate. — For  and  upon  every  ounce  troy  weight 

of  gold  or   silver  plate,  which    shall  be   wrought, 

made,  or  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and  im- 
ported into  Ireland,     • 
Silk  Manufacture. ~*-~For  and  upon  all  silks,  being  of  the 

manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and  imported  directly 

from  thence,  the  following  duties,  videlicet, 
For  and  upon  all  ribbons  and  stuffs  of  silks  only,  for 

every   pound   weight    thereof,     containing    sixteen 

ounces,  2s.  Id. 
For  and  upon  all   silks  and   ribbons  of   silk  mixed 

with  gold  of  silver,  for  every  pound  weight  thereof, 

containing  sixteen  ounces,  £s.  9d. 
For  and  all  upon  silk  stockings,  silk  gloves,  silk  fringe, 

silk  laces,  stitching  and  sewing  silk,  for  every  pound 

weight  thereof,  containing  sixteen  ounces,  Is.  3d. 
For  and  upon  all  manufactures  of  silk,  not  otherwise 

enumerated  or  described,   for  every  pound  weight 

thereof,  containing  sixteen  ounces,  Is.  Bd. 
For  and  upon  all  stuffs  of  silk,  and  grogram  yarn,  the 

pound  weight,  containing  sixteen  ounces,  6d. 
For   and   upon   all    stuffs  of   silk  mixed    with  incle 

or  cotton,    the  pound   weight,  containing   sixteen 

ounces,  Qd. 
For  and  upon  all  stuffs  of  silk  and  worsted  mixed,  the 

pound  weight,  containing  sixteen  ounces,  4d. 
For  and  upon  all  stuffs  of  silk  mixed  with  any  other 

materials,     the  pound   weight,   containing  sixteen 

ounces,  6Jd 
Spirits. — For  and  upon  every  gallon  of  spirits,  being  of  the 

manufacture  of  Great  Britaih>  and  imported  from 

thence,  a  duty  of  3s.  7d. 
Sugar j  refined, — of  the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and 

imported  directly  from  thence,,  the  following  duties, 

videlicet, 

5- 
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For  and  upon  all  sugar  called  bastards,  white  or  ground, 
the  hundred  weight,  containing  1 12  pounds,  l$s  8d. 

For  and  upon  all  sugar  called  lump,  the  hundred 
weight,  containing  112  pounds,  ll.  16s.  10|d. 

For  and  upon  all  sugar  called  single  loaf  sugar,  the 
hundred  weight,  containing  112  pounds,  ll.  19s.  4d. 

For  and  upon  all  sugar  called  powder  loaf  and  double 
loaf,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  pounds, 
21.  2s.  4d. 

For  and  upon  all  sugar  called  sugar- candy,  brown,  the 
hundredweight,  containing  112  pounds,  ll.  iCs.  lOcl. 

For  and  upon  all  sugar  called  sugar-candy,  white,  the 
hundred  weight,  containing  112  pounds,  21. 2s.  4d. 

For  and  upon  all  sugar  refined,  of  any  other  sort,  the 

hundred  weight,  containing  112  pounds,  2l.  2s.  4d. 
Sweets. — For  and  upon  every  barrel,  containing  thirty-two 
gallons  wine  measure,  of  British  sweets,  or  other 
British  liquor  made  by  infusion,  fermentation,  or 
otherwise,  from  fruits  or  sugar,  or  from  fruit  or 
sugar  mixed  with  any  other  material  or  ingredient 
whatsoever,  commonly  called  sweets,  or  called  or 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  made  wines,  1  Os. 

For  and  upon  every  gallon  of  mead  or  metheglin,  4d. 

For  and  upon  every  barrel,  containing  thirty-two  gal- 
lons of  vinegar,  3s. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff. — For  and  upoq  every  pound  weight 
avoirdupois,  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  of  the 
growth  or  produce  of  Great  Britain,  over  and  above 
any  duty  of  customs  now  payable,  5d. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  of  British  manu- 
factured short  cut  tobacco,  or  tobacco  manufactured 
into  what  is  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  Spanish,  Is.  0T7ad. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  of  British  manu- 
factured shag  tobacco  cut,  lid. 
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For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  of  British  mantf* 
factured  roll  tobacco,  Is.  T£d. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  of  British  manu- 
factured carrot  tobacco,  lid. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  Weight  of  every  other  sort 
of  British  manufactured  tobacco,  not  herein-before 
enumerated  or  described,  Is.  Q-^d. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  Bri- 
tish manufactured  rappee  snuff,  lOJd. 

For  and  upon  every  pounjl  weight  of  British  manu- 
factured snuff,  called  Scotch  snuff,  Is.  4d. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  of  British  manu- 
factured snuff  called  brown  Scotch  snuff,  9jd. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  of  British  manu- 
factured &talk  flour,  Is.  3d. 

For  and  upon  every  pound  weight  of  every  other  sort 
or  kind  of  British  manufactured  snuff,  or  snuflf 
work,  not  herein -before  enumerated  or  described, 
Is.  4d, 

SCHEDULE,  No.  II. 

Of  the  articles  charged  with  the  duties  specified  upon  im- 
portation into  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd  respectively 
according  to  the  sixth  article  of  Union. 

Ten  per  Cent,  on  the  true  Value* 

Apparel, 

Brass,  wrought,; 

Cabinet  ware, 

Coaches  and  other  carriage*, 

Copper,  wrought,  ^ 

Cottons,  other  than  callicoes  and  muslins, 

Glass, 

Haberdashery, 
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Hats, 

Tin  plates,  wrought  iron,  and  hard  ware, 

Gold  and  silver  lace,  gold  and  silver  thread,  bullion 
for  lace,  pearl  and  spangles, 

Millinery, 

Paper,  stained, 

Pottery, 

Sndlery  and  other  manufactured  leather, 

"Silk  manufacture, 

Stockings- 
Art.  VII.  That  it  be  the  seventh  article  of  Union,  that 
the  charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  interest,  and  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  of  the  debt 
incurred  in  either  kingdom  before  the  Union,  shall  continue 
to  be  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively, except  as  herein-after  provided. 

That  for  the  space  X)f  twenty  years  after  the  Union  shall 
take  place,  the  contribution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
respectively  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  united  king- 
dom in  each  year  shall  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fif- 
teen parts  for  Great  Britain  and  two  pants  for  frejand,;  and 
-that  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  twenty  xyears,  the  future  ex- 
penditure of  the  \mited  kingdom  (other  than  tt*e  interest  and 
charges  of  die  debt  to  which  either  country  shall  be  separately 
liable)  shall  be  defrayed  in  such  proportions  as  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom  shall  deem  just  and  reasonable, 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  real  value  of  .the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  respective  countries,  upon  an  average  of  the 
three  years  next  preceding  the  period  of  revision ;  or  on  a 
comparison  of  the  value  of  the  cpiantUies  of  the  following 
articles  consumed  within  the  respective  countries,  on  a  simi- 
lar average,  viz.  beer,  spirits^  sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
malt;  or  according  to  the  aggregate  proportion  resulting 
from  both  these  considerations  combined ;  or  on  a  compa- 
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rison  of  the  amount  of  income  in  each  country,  estimated 
from  the  produce  of  the  same  period  of  a  general  tax,  if 
such  shall  have  been  imposed  on  the  same  descriptions  of 
income  in  both  countries;  and  that  the  parliament  of  the 
united   kingdom  shall  afterwards  proceed  in  like  manner  to 
revise  and  fix  the  said  proportions  according  to  the  same 
rules,  or  any  of  them,  at  periods  not  more  distant  than 
twenty  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years  from  each  other; 
unless  previous  to  any  such  period  the  parliament  of  the 
united   kingdom  shall  have  declared,  as    herein- after  pro- 
vided, that  the  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  be 
defrayed  indiscriminately,  by  equal   taxes  imposed  on  the 
like  articles  in  both  countries;  that  for  the  defraying  the  said 
expenditure  according  the  rules  above  laid  down,  the  re- 
venues of  Ireland  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  consolidated 
fund,  which  shall  be  charged,  in  the  first  instance,  wjth  the 
interest  of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  sinking  fund 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  said  debt,  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  proportion 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom  to  which  Ireland 
may  be  liable  in  each  year ;  that  the  proportion  of  contri- 
bution to  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will   be  liable, 
shall  be  raised  by  such  taxes  in  each  country  respectively  as 
the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall,  from  time  to 
time  shall  deem  fit:  provided  always,  that  in  regulating  the 
taxes  in  each  country,  by  which  their  respective  proportions 
shall  be  levied,  no  article  in  Ireland  shall  be  made  liable  to 
any  new  or  additional  duty,  by  which  the  whole  amount  of 
duty  payable  thereon  would  exceed  the  amount  which  will 
be  thereafter  payable  in  England  on  the  like  article :  that, 
if  at  the  end  of  any  year  any  surplus  shall  accrue  from  the 
revenues  of  Ireland,  after  defraying  the  interest,  sinking 
fund,  and  proportional  contribution  and  separate  charges  to 
which  the  said  country  shall  then  be  liable.,  taxes  shall  be 
taken  off  to  the  amount  of  such  surplus,  or  the  surplus  shall 
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|)e  applied  by  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  to  local 
purposes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  any  deficiency  which* 
may  arise  in  the  revenues  of  Ireland  in  time  of  peace,  or 
be  invested,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  national  debt  of 
Ireland,  in  the  funds,  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land at  compound  interest,  in  ease  of  the  contribution  of 
Ireland  in  time  of  war ;  provided  that  the  surplus  so  to 
accumulate  shall  at  no  future  period  be  suffered  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  millions :  that  all  monies  to  be  raised  after 
the  Union,  by  loan,  in  peace  or  war,  for  the  service  of  the 
united  kingdom,  by  the  parliament  thereof,  shall  be  consi- 
dered to  be  a  joint  debt,  and  the  charges  thereof  shall  be 
borne  by  the  respective  countries  in  the  proportion  of  their 
respective  contributions;  provided  that,  if  at  auy  time,  in 
raising  their  respective  contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each 
country,  the  parliament  of  die  united  kingdom  shall  judge 
it  fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such  respective  con- 
tributions ia  one  country  within  the  year  th?n  in  the  other, 
or  to  set  apart  a  greater  proportion  of  sinking  fund  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan  raised 
ion  account  of  the  one  country  than  that  raised  on  account 
of  the  other  country,  then  such  part  of  the  said  loan,  for 
the  liquidation  of  which  different  provisions  shall  have  beeu 
ipade  for  the  respective  countries,  shall  be  kept  distinct* 
and  shall  be  borne  by  each  separately,  and  only  that  part  of 
the^  said  loan  be  deemed  joint  and  common,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  the  respective  countries  shall  have  made  pro* 
.vision  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  contributions: 
that  if  at  any  future  day  the  separate  debt  of  each  country 
Respectively  shall  have  been  liquidated,  or  if  the  values  of 
their  respective  debts  (estimated  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  interest  and  annuities  attending  the  same,  and  of 
the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction  thereof,  and  to 
jhe  period  within  which  the  whole  capital  of  vuch  deb^ 
appear  to  }>e  redeemable  by  such  sinking  fund)  shall 
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be  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  respective 
contributions  of  each  country  respectively ;  or  if  the 
amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shall 
vary  from  such  proportion,  shall  not  exceed  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  said  value ;  and  if  it  shall*  appear  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom,  that  the  respective  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  will  thenceforth  admit  of  their 
contributing  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on 
the  same  articles  in  each,  to  the  future  expenditure  of  the 
united  kingdom,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom  to  declare,  that  all  future  expence 
thenceforth  to  be  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and 
charges  of  all  joint  debts  contracted  previous  to  such  de- 
claration, shall  be  so  defrayed  indiscriminately  by  equal 
taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each  country,  and 
thenceforth,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, to  impose  and  apply  such  taxes  accordingly,  subject 
only  to  such  particular  exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as 
circumstances  may  appear,  from  time  to  time,  to  demand : 
that  from  the  period  of  such  declaration  it  shall  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, to  wards  the  future  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom 
according  to  any  specific  proportion,  or  according  to  any  of 
the  rules  herein-before  prescribed ;  provided  nevertheless 
that  tl;e  interest  or  charges  which  may  remain  on  account 
of  any  part  of  the  separate  debt  with  which  either  country 
shall  be  chargeable,  and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or 
consolidated  proportionally  as  above,  shall,  until  extin- 
guished, continue  to  be  defrayed  by  separate  taxes  in  each 
country :  that  a  sum,  not  less  than  the  sum  which  has  been 
grafted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland  on  the  average  of  six 
years  immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred;  in  premiums  for  the 
internal  encouragement  of  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or 


for  the  maintaining  institutions  for  pious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, shall  be  applied  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  after 
the  Union  to  such  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  in  such  man- 
ger as  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  direct: 
ijiat,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one,  all  public  revenue  arising  to  the 
united  kingdom  from  the  territorial  dependencies  thereof, 
and  applied  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the  united  king- 
dom, shall  be  so  applied  in  the  proportions  of  the  respec- 
tive contributions  of  the  two  countries. 

Art.  VIII.  That  it  be  the  eighth  article  of  the  Union, 
that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  all  the 
courts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the 
respective  kingdoms,  shall  remain  as  now  by  law  established 
within  the  same,  subject  only  to  such  alterations  and  regu- 
lations, from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  to  require ;  provided 
that  all  writs  of  error  and  appeals  depending  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  or  hereafter  to  be  brought,  and  which  might 
now  be  finally  decided  by  the  house  of  lords  of  either 
kingdom,  shall,  from  and  after  the  Union,  be  finally  decided 
by  the  house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  and  provided 
that  from  and  after  the  Union  there  shall  remain  in  Ireland 
an  instance  court  of  admiralty,  for  the  determination  of 
causes  cftil  and  maritime  only,  and  that  the  appeal  from 
sentences  of  the  said  court  shall  be  to  his  majesty's 
delegates  in  his  court  of  chancery  in  fhat  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  called  Ireland;  and  that  all  laws  at  present  in 
force  in  either  kingdom,  which  shall  be  contrary  to  any  of 
the  provisions  which  may  be  enacted  by  any  act  for  carry- 
ing these  articles  into  effect,  be  from  and  after  the  Union 
repealed. 

And  whereas  the  said  articles  having,  by  address  of  the 
respective  houses  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, been  humbly  laid  before  his  majesty,  his  rmyesty  has. 
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been  graciously  pleased  to  approve  the  same,  and  to  recom- 
mend it  to  his  two  houses  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  consider  of  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  giving  effect  to  the  said  articles :  in  order  therefore 
to  give  full  effect  and  validity  to  the  same,  be  it  enacted  by  the 
king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,,  and  commons, 
in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the- authority 
of  the  same,  the  said  foregoing  recited  articles,  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  according  to  the  true  import  and  tenor 
thereof,  be  ratified,  confirmed,  and  approved,  and  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  articles  of  the  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  same  shall  be  in 
force  and  have  effect  for  ever,  from  the  first  day  of  January 
which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  one ;  provided  that  before  that  period  an  act 
shall  have  been  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland  for  car- 
rying into  effect,  in  tnV  like  manner,  the  said  foregoing  re- 
cited articles. 

U.  And  \vhereas  an  act  entituled  "  An  Act  to  regulate 
the  Mode  by  which  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
the  Commons,  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  of  the  united 
Kingdom,  on  the  Part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  summoned  and 
returned  to  the  said  Parliament,"  has  been  passed  by  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  the  tenor  whereof  is  as  follows:  an 
act  to  regulate  the  mode  by  which  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  commons,  to  serve  in  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Ireland  shall  be  sum- 
moned and  returned  to  the  said  parliament :  whereas  it  is 
agreed  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  Union,  that  four  lords 
spiritual  of  Ireland,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  twenty- 
eight  lords  temporal  of  Ireland,  elected  for  life  by  the 
peers  of  Ireland,  shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the  united  king- 
dom ;  and  one  hundred  .commoners  (two  for  each  county  of 
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Ireland,  two  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  two  for  the  city  of 
Cork,  one  for  the  college  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Dublin, 
and  onexfor  each  of  the  thirty-one  most  considerable  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs,)  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on 
the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom ;  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most 
excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  in  this  parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said 
four  lords  spiritual  shall  be  taken  from  among  the  lords 
spiritual  of  Ireland  in  the  manner  following;  that  is  to  say^ 
that  one  of  the  four  archbishops   of  Ireland,  and  three  of 
the  eighteen  bishops  of  Ireland,  shall  sit  in  the  house  of 
lords  of  the  united  parliament  in  each  session  thereof;  the  ' 
gaid  right  of  sitting  being  regulated  as  between  the  said 
archbishops  respectively  by  a  rotation  among  the  archiepis- 
copal  sees  from  session  to  session,  and  in  like  manner  that 
of  the  bishops,  by  a  like  rotation  among  the  episcopal  sees : 
that  the  primate  of  all  Ireland  for  the  time  being  shall  sit 
in  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom, 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being  in  the  second* 
the  archbishop  of  Cashel   for  the  time  being  in  the  third, 
and   the   archbishop  of  Tuam   for   the  time  being  in  the 
fourth,  and  so  by  rotation  of  sessions  for   ever;  such  rota- 
lion    to  proceed  regularly   and   without  interruption  from 
session  to  session,  notvyithstanding  any  dissolution  or  expi- 
ration of  parliament :  that  three  suffragan  bishops  shall  in 
like  manner  sit  according   to  rotation  of  their  sees,  from 
session  to  session,  in  the  following  order :  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Derry,  in  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  in  the  second  session  of  the  parliament  of  the 
uniied  kingdom;  the    Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin,  the  Lord 
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Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford  and  Lismore,  in  the  third  session  of  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lcighlin  and 
Femes,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cork  and  Ross,  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kil- 
fenora,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  in  the  fifth  session  of  the  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Killala  and  Achonry,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and 
Kilmacduagh,  in  the  sixth  session  of  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom  ;  the  said  rotation  to  be  nevertheless  subject 
to  such  variation  therefrom,  from  time  to  time^  as  is  herein- 
after provided :  that  the  said  twenty-eight  lords  temporal 
shall  be  chosen  by  all  the  temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  in  the 
manner  herein-after  provided;  that  each  of  the  lords  tem- 
poral so  chosen  shall  be  entitled  to  sit  in  the  house  of  lords 
of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  during  his  life ; 
and  in  case  of  his  death,  or  forfeiture  of  any  of  the  said 
lords  temporal,  the  temporal  peers  of  Ireland  shall,  in  the 
manner  herein-after  provided,  choose  another  peer  out  their 
own  number  to  supply  the  place  so  vacant.  And  be  it 
enacted^  that  of  the  one  hundred  commoners  to  sit  on  the 
the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  united  parliament,  sixty  four  shall 
be  chosen  for  the  counties,  and  thirty- six  for  the  following 
cities  and  boroughs,  viz.  for  each  county  of  Ireland  two, 
for  the  city  of  Dublin  two,  for  the  city  of  Cor.Ltwp,  for  the 
college  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Dublin  one,  for  the  city  of 
Waterford  one,  for  the  city  of  Limerick  one,  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Belfast  one,  for  the  county  and  town  of  Drogheda 
one,  for  the  county  and  town  of  Cariickfergus  one,  for  the 
borough  of  Newry  one,  for  the  city  of  Kilkenny  one,  for 
the  city  of  Londonderry  one,  for  the  town  of  Galway  one, 
for  the  borough  of  Clonmell  one,  for  town  of  Wexford 
«ne,  for  the  tow  n  of  Youghall  one,  for  the  town  of  Bandoij- 
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Bridge  one,  for  the  borough  of  Armagh  one,  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Dundalk  one,  for  the  town  of  Kinsale  one,  for 
the  borough  of  Lisburne  one,  for  the   borough   of  Sligo 
one,  for  the  borough  of  Catherlough  one,  for  the  borough 
of  Ennis  one,  for  the  borougli  of  Dungarvon  one,  for  ihs 
borough  of  Dovvnpatrick  one,  for  the  borough  of  Colrain 
one,    for   the  town  of  Mallow   one,  for  the  borough  of 
Athlone  one,  for  the  town  of    New  Ross  one,    for  the 
borough  of  Tralee  one,  for  the  city  of  Cashel  one,  for  the 
borough  of  Dungannon  one,  for  the   borough  of  Portar- 
lington  one,  for  the  borough  of  Enniskillen  one.     And  be 
it  enacted,  that  in  case  of  the  summoning  of  a  new  par- 
liament; or  if  the  seat  of  any  of  the  said  commoners  shall 
become  vacant  by  death  or  otherwise,  then  the  said  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  boroughs,  or  any  of  them,  as   the  case  may 
be,  shall  proceed  to  a  new  election,  and  that  all  tke  other 
towns,  cities,  corporatiens  or  boroughs,  other  than  the  afore- 
said, shall  cease  to  elect  representatives  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment, and  no  meeting  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  summoned, 
called,  convened,  or  held,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  any 
person  or  persons  to  serve  or  act,  or  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  of  any  other  place,  town,  city,  cor- 
poration or  borough  other  than  the  aforesaid,  or  as  representa- 
tive or  representatives  of  the  freemen,  freeholders,  house- 
holders or  inhabitants  thereof,  either  in  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom  or  else  where  (unless  it  shall  hereafter  be 
otherwise  provided  by  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom;) 
and  every  person   summoning,  calling,  or  holding  any  such 
meeting  or  assembly,  or  taking  any  part  in  such  election  or 
pretended  election,  shall,  being  thereof  duly  convicted,  in- 
cur and  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  ordained  and  pro- 
vided by  the  statute  of  provision   and  praemunire,  made  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second. 
For  the  due  election  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  to  sit  in 
the  respective  houses  of  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom 
on  the  part  of  Ireland,  be  it  enacted,  that  on  the  day  faU 
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lowing  that  on  vihich  the  act  for  establishing  the  Union 
shall  have  received  the  royal  assent,  the  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land, the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  shall  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  lords 
spiritual  of  Ireland  in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom, 
for  the  first  session  thereof;  and  that  the  temporal  peers  of 
Ireland  .shall  assemble  at  twelve  of  the  clock  on  the  same 
day  as  aforesaid,  in  the  now  accustomed  place  of  meeting 
of  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  and  shall  then  and 
there  proceed  to  elect  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  to  re- 
present the  peerage  of  Ireland,  in  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom,  in  the  following  manner ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  namefj  of  the  peers  shall  be  called  over  according  to 
their  rank,  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  or  his  deputy,  who 
shall  then  and  there  attend  for  that  purpose ;  and  each  of 
the  said  peers,  who,  previous  to  the  said  day,  and  the 
present^  parliament,  shall  have  actually  taken  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords  of  Ireland,  and  who  shall  there  have  taken 
the  oaths,  and  signed  the  declaration  which  are  or  shall  be 
by  law  required  to  be  taken  and  signed  by  the  lords  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  before  they  can  sit  and  vote  in  the 
parliament  hereof,  shall  when  his  name  is  called,  deliver, 
either  by  himself  or  his  proxy  (the  name  of  such  proxy 
having  been  previously  entered  in  the  books  of  the  house 
of  lords  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  present  forms  and 
usages  thereof,)  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  or  his  deputy 
(who  shall  then  and  there  attend  for  that  purpose)  a  list 
of  twenty  eight  of  the  temporal  peers  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  or  his  deputy,  shall  then  and  there  pub- 
publicly  read  the  said  lists,  and  shall  then  and  then  cast 
up  the  said  lists,  and  pubh'ckljr  declare  the  names  of 
the  twenty  eight  lords  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  majority 
of  votes  in  the  said  lists,  and  shall  make  a  return  of  the 
said  names  to  the  house  of  lords  of  the  first  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom ;  and  the  twenty  eight  lords  so  chosen 
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by  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  said  lists,  shall,  during  their  re- 
spective lives,  sit  as  representatives  of  the  peers  of  Ireland 
in  the  house  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  be  en- 
titled to  receive  \vrits  of  summons  to  that  and  every  suc- 
ceeding parliament ;  and  in  case  a  complete  election  shall 
not  be  made  of  the  whole  number  of  twenty  eight  peers, 
by  reason  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
shall  return  such  number  in  favour  of  whom  a  complete 
election  shall  have  been  made  in  one  list,  and  in  a  second 
list  shall  return  the  names  of  those  peers  who  shall  have  an 
equality  of  votes,  but  in  favour  of  whom,  by  reason  of  such 
equality,  a  complete  election  shall  not  have  been  made,  and 
the  names  of  the  peers  in  the  second  list,  for.  whom  an  equal 
number  of  v@tes  shall  have  been  given,  shall  be  written  on 
pieces  of  paper  of  similar  form,  and  shall  be  put  into  a 
glass  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom, 
at  the  table  of  the  house  of  lords  thereof,  whilst  the  house 
is  sitting,  and  the  peer  whose  name  shall  be  first  drawn 
out  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  shall  be  deemed  the 
peer  elected ;  and  so  successively  as  often  as  the  case  may 
require:  and  whenever  the  seat  of  any  of  the  twenty  eight  . 
lords  temporal,  so  elected  shall  be  vacated  by  decease  or 
forfeiture,  the  chancellor,  the  keeper,  or  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal  of  the  united  kingdom  for  the  time  being, 
upon  receiving  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  any 
two  lords  temporal  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  king- 
dom, certifying  the  decease  of  such  peer,  or  on  view  of 
the  record  of  attainder  of  such  peer,  shall  direct  a  writ  to 
be  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  the  united  kingdom,  to 
the  chancellor,  the  keeper,  or  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  directing  him  or  them 
to  cause  writs  to  be  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in 
Ireland,  to  every  temporal  peer  of  Ireland,  who  shall  have 
Sat  and  voted  in  the  house  of  lords  of  Ireland  before  the 
Union,  or  whose  right  to  sit  and  vote  therein,  or  to  vote 
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at  such  elections.,  shall,  on  claim  made  on  his  behalf,  have 
been  admitted  by  the  house  of  lords  of  Ireland,  before  the 
Union  or  after  the  Union  by  the  house  of  lords  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  notice  shall  forthwith  be  published  by 
the  said  clerk  of  the  crown,  in  the  London  and  Dublin 
Gazettes,  of  the  issuing  of  such  writs,  and  of  the  names 
and  titles  of  all  the  peers  to  whom  the  same  are  directed ; 
and  to  the  said  writs  there  shall  be  annexed  a  form  of  re- 
turn thereof,  in  which  a  blank  shall  be  left  for  the  name  of 
the  peer  to  be  elected,  and  the  said  writs  shall  enjoin  each 
peer,  within  fifty-two  days  from  the  teste  of  the  writ,  to 
return  the  same  into  the  Grown  Office  of  Ireland,  with  the 
blank  filled  up,  by  inserting  the  name  of  the  peer  for 
whom  he  shall  vote,  as  the  peer  to  succeed  to  the  vacancy 
made  by  demise  or  forfeiture  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  said 
writs  and  returns  shall  be  bipartite,  so  as  that  the  name  of 
the  peer  to  be  chosen,  shall  be  written  t\vice,  that  is,  once- 
on  each  part  of  such  writ  and  return,  and  so  as  that  each 
part  may  also  be  subscribed  by  the  peer  to  whom  the  same 
shall  be  directed,  and  likewise  be  sealed  with  his  seal  of 
arms;  and  one  part  of  the  said  writs  and  returns  so  filled 
up,  subscribed  and  sealed  as  above,  shall  remain  of  record 
in  the  Crown  Office  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  part  shall  be 
be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  no  peer  of  Ireland, 
except  such  as  shall  have  been  elected  as  representative 
peers  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  lords  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  shall  there  have  taken  the  oaths,  and 
signed  the  declaration  prescribed  by  law,  shall,  under  pain 
of  suffering  such  punishment  as  the  house  of  lords  of  the 
united  kingdom  may  award  and  adjudge,  make  a  return  to 
such  \vrit,  unles  she  shall,  after  the  issuing  thereof,  and  before 
the  day  on  which  the  writ  is  returnable,  have  taken  the  oaths 
air§  signed  the  declaration  which  are  or  shall  be  by  law  re- 
quired, to  be  taken  and  signed  by  the  lords  of  the  united 
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kingdom,  before  they  can  sit  and  vote  in  the  parliament 
thereof;  \\hich  oaths  and  declaration  .shall  be  either  taken 
and  subscribed  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  Ireland,  or 
before  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland,  a  certificate 
whereof,  signed  by  such  justices  of  the  peace,  or  by  the 
register  of  the  said  court  of  chancery,  shall  be  transmitted 
by  such  peer  with  the  return,  and  shall  be  annexed  to  that 
part  thereof  remaining  of  record  in  the  Crown  office  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown  shall  forthwith  after 
the  return  day  of  the  writs,  caused  to  be  published  in  the 
London  and  Dublin  Gazettes,  a  notice  of  the  name 
of  the  person  chosen  by  the  majority  or  votes,  and  tile 
peer  so  chosen  shall  during  his  life,  be  one  of  the  peer*  to 
sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  lords  of 
the  united  kingdom;  and  in  case  the  votes  shall  be  equal, 
the  names  of  such  persons  who  have  an  equal  number  of 
votes  in  their  favour,  shall  be  written  on  pieces  of  paper 
of  a  similar  form,  and  shall  be  put  into  a  glass  by  the 
clerk  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  at  the  table 
of  the  house  of  lords,  whilst  the  house  is  sitting,  and  the 
peer  whose  name  shall  be  first  drawn  out  by  the  clerk  of 
the,  parliament,  shall  be  deemed  the  peer  elected.  And 
be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  any  lord  spiritual,  being  a  tem- 
poral peer  of  the  united  kingdom,  or  being  a  temporal 
peer  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland, 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  lords  temporal  to  be  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  lords  temporal,  in  every  such  case, 
during  the  life  of  such  spiritual  peer  being  a  temporal 
peer  of  the  united  kingdom,  or  being  a  temporal  peer 
•  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland,  so 
chosen  to  represent  the  lords  temporal,  the  rotation  of  re- 
presentation of  the  spiritual  lords,  shall  oroceed  to  the 
next  spiritual  lord,  without  regard  to  s^uch  spiritual  lord  so 
chosen  a  temporal  peer,  that  is  to  say,  if  such  spiritual 
VOL.  u,  LI 
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lord  shall  be  an  archbishop,  then  the  rotation  shall  proceed 
to  the  archbishop  whose  see  is  next  in  rotation,  and  if  such 
spiritual  lord  shall  be  a  suffragan  bishop,  then  the  rota- 
tion shall  proceed  to  the  suffragan  bishop  whose  see  is 
next  in  rotation.  And  whereas,  by  the  said  fourth  article  of 
Union  it  is  agreed,  that,  if  his  majesty  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January  next,  declare,  under  the  great  sea 
of  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  the  present  parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
the  members  of  the  respective  houses  of  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  the  united  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
then  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  present  parliament  of 
Crreat  Britain  shall  accordingly  be  the  members  of  the 
respective  houses  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  united  king- 
dom on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  be  it  enacted,  for  and 
in  that  case  only,  that  the  present  members  of  the  thirty- 
two  counties  of  Ireland,  and  the  two  members  for  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  the  two  members  for  the  city  of  Cork, 
shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  members  for  the  said  counties  and  cities  in  the 
first  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom;  and  that,  on  a  day 
and  hour  to  be  appointed  by  his  majesty  under  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight. hundred  and  one,  the  members  then  serving 
for  the  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Dublin,  and  for 
each  of  the  following  cities  or  boroughs,  that  is  to  say, 
the  city  of  Walerford,  city  of  Limerick,  borough  of  Belfast^ 
county  and  town  of  Drogheda,  county  and  town  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  borough  of  Newry,  city  of  Kilkenny,  city  of  Lon- 
donderry, town  of  Galway,  borough  of  Clonmell,  town  of 
Wexford,  town  of  Youghall,  town  of  Bandon  Bridge, 
borough  of  Armagh,  borough  of  Dundalk,  town  of  Kin- 
sale,  borough  of  Lisburne,  borough  of  Sligo,  borough  of 
Catherleugh,  borough  of  Ennis,  borough  of  Dungarvon, 
borough  of  Downpatrick,  borough  of  Golerain,  town  of 
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Maclow,  borough  of  Athlone,  town  of  New  Ross,  borough 
of  Tralee,  city  of  Cashel,  borough  of  Dungannon,  borough 
of  Portarlington,  and  borough  of  Enniskillen,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  them  shall  meet  in  the  now  usual  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland,  and  the  names 
of  the  members  then  serving   for  the  said  places  and  bo- 
roughs, shall  be  written  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and 
the   said   papers  being  folded   up,  shall  be  placed   in    a 
glass  or  glasses,     and  shall  successively  be  drawn  there- 
out by  the  clerk   of  the  crown,  or  his  deputy,  who  shall 
then  and  there  attend  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  first  drawn 
name  of  a  member  of  each  of  the  aforesaid  places  or  bo- 
roughs, shall  be  taken  as  the  name  of  the  member  to  serve 
for  the  said  place  or  borough  in  the  first  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom :  and  a  return  of  the  said  names  shall  be 
made  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  or  his  deputy,  to  the 
house  of  commons  of  the  first  parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom;    and    a    certificate   thereof  shall    be    given    re- 
spectively by  the  said  clerk  of  the  crown,  or  his  deputy, 
to  each  of  the  members  whose    names    shall  have   been 
so   drawn :    Provided  always,  that  it  may   be  allowed  to 
any  member  of  any  of  the  said  places  or  boroughs,  by  per- 
sonal   application,   to   be  then    and    there   made  by  him 
to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  or  his  deputy,  or  by  declaration  in 
writing  under  his  hand,  to  be   transmitted  by  him  to  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  previous  to   the  said  day  s»   appointed 
as  above,  to  withdraw  his  name  previous  to  the  drawing 
of  the  names  by  lot ;  in  which  case,  or  in  that  of  a  vacancy 
by  death  or  otherwise,  of  oiie  of  the  members  or  any  of 
the  said  places  or  boroughs,  at  the  time  of  so  drawing  the 
names,  the  name  of  the  other  member  shall   be  returned 
as  aforesaid,  as  the  name  of  the  member  to  serve  ibr  such 
place  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom ;  or  if 
boih   members   for  any  such    place    or   borough   shall  so 
withdraw  their  names,  or  if  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  of  both 
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members  at  the  time  aforesaid,   the  clerk  of  the   cro\vu 
shall  certify   the  same  to   the  house  of  commons  of  the 
first   parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  shall  also  ex- 
press in  such  return,  whether  any  writ  shall  then  have  issued 
for  the  election  of  a  member  or   members  to  supply  such 
vacancy ;  and  if  a  writ  shall  so  have  issued  for  the  election 
of  one  member  only,  such  writ  shall  be  superceded,  and 
any  election  to  be  thereafter  made  thereupon  shall  be  null 
and  of  no  effect ;  and  if  such  writ  shall  have  issued  for  the 
election  of  two  members,  the  said  two  members  shall  be 
chosen  accordingly,  and  their  names  being  returned  by  the 
clerk  of  the  crown  to  the  house  of  commons  of  the  par- 
liament of  the  united  kingdom,  one  nof  the  said  members 
shall  then  be  drawn,  by  lot,  in  such  manner  and  time  as  the 
said  house  of  commons  shall  direct,  and  the  person  whose 
name  shall  be  so  drawn,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  member 
to  sit  for  such  place  in  the  first   parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom ;  but,  if  at  the  time  aforesaid,  no  writ  shall  have 
issued  to  supply  such  vacancy,  none  shall  thereafter  issue 
until  the  same   be  ordered  by  resolution  of  the  house  of 
commons  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  vacancy  of  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom.     And 
be  it  enacted,  that    whenever  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  shall,  by  proclamation,  under  the  great  seal  of 
the    united    kingdom,    summon  a  new  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  chancel" 
lor,  keeper,  or  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  of  Ireland, 
shall  cause  writs  to  be  issued  to  the  several  counties,  cities, 
College  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Dublin,  and  boroughs  of 
that  part  of  the  united   kingdom  called  Ireland,  specified 
in  this  act,    for  the  election   of  members  to  serve  in  the 
parliament  of  the.united  kingdom,  according  to  the  numbers 
hereinbefore -set  forth;  and  whenever  any  vacancy  of  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  parliament  of  the  united 
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kingdom,  for  any  of  the  said  counties,  cities,  or  boroughs, 
•or  for  the  said  college  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Dublin,  shall 
arise,  by  deafli  or  otherwise,  the  chancellor,  keeper,  or 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  upon  such  vacancy  being 
certified  by  them  respectively,  by  the  proper  warrant,  shall 
forthwith  cause  a  writ  to  issue  for  the  election  of  a  person 
to  fill  up  such  vacancy ;  and  such  writ,  and  the  returns 
thereof,  respectively  being  returned  into  the  crown  office 
in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland,  shall 
irom  thence  be  transmitted  to  the  Crown  Office  in  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom  called  England,  and  be  certified  to 

the  house  of  commons  in  the  same  manner  as  the  like  re- 

i 

turns  have  been  usually  or  shall  hereafter  be  certified;  and 
copies  of  the  said  writs  and  returns,  attested  by  the  chan- 
cellor, keeper,  or  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  of  Ire- 
land for  the  time  being,  shall  be  preserved  in  the  Crown 
Office  of  Ireland,  and  shall  be  evidence  of  such  writs  and 
returns,  in  case  the  original  writs  and  returns  shall  be  lost; 
be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  act,  so  herein  recited,  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  this  act,  be  deemed  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
incorporated  within  the  same. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  great  seal  of  Ireland 
may,  if  his  majesty  shall  so  think  fit,  after  the  Union,  be 
used  in  like  manner  as  before  the  Union,  except  where  it 
is  otherwise  provided  by  the  foregoing  articles,  within  that 
part  of  ihe  united  kingdom  called  Ireland ;  and  that  his 
majesty  may,  so  long  as  he  shall  think  lit,  continue  the 
privy  council  of  Ireland  to  be  his  privy  council  for  that 
of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland. 
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No.  XL 

Second  Proclamation  of  the  Union. 

GEORGE  R. 

Whereas,  by  the  first  article  of  the  articles  of  Union  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  the  same 
have  been  ratified  and  confirmed  by  two  acts  of  parliament, 
the  one  made  in  our  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
pther  in  our  parliament  of  Ireland,  it  was  provided,  that 
the  ensigns,  armorial  flags,  and  banners  of  our  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  should  be  such  as  w« 
should  appoint  by  our  royal  proclamation  under  the  seal  of 
our  said  united  kingdom,  and  whereas  we  have  by  our 
royal  proclamation,  dated  this  day,  appointed  and  declared, 
that  the  arms  or  ensigns  armorial  of  the  said  united  king- 
dom should  be  as  therein  expressed,  and  whereas,  accord- 
ing  to  ancient  usage  the  ensigns,  flags,  jacks,  and  pendants, 
worn  by  our  ships,  and  appointed  as  a  distinction  for  the 
same  ought  not  to  be  worn  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  be- 
longing to  any  of  our  subjects,  so  that  our  ships  and  those 
of  our  feubjects  may  be  easily  distinguished  and  known: 
We  have  therefore  thought  fir,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
our  privy  council,  to  order  and  appoint  the  ensigns,  descri- 
bed on  the  side  or  margin  hereof,  to  be  worn  on  board 
all  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  any  of  our  subjects  what- 
soever ;  and  to  issue  this  our  royal  proclamation  to  notify 
the  same  to  all  our  loving  subjects,  hereby  strictly  charging 
and  commanding  the  masters  of  all  merchant  ships  and 
vessels  belonging  to  any  of  our  subjects,  whether  employed 
iti  our  service  or  otherwise,  and  all  other  persons  whom  it 
may  concern  to  wear  the  said  ensign  on  board  their  ships  or 
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vessels.  And  to  the  end  that  none  of  our  subjects  may 
presume,  on  board  their  ships,  to  wear  our  flags,  jacks, 
and  pendants,  which,  according  to  ancient  usage  has  been 
appointed  as  a  distinction  to  our  ships;  or  any  flags,  jacks, 
or  pendants,  in  shape  and  mixture  of  colours  so  far  resem- 
bling ours  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  therefrom :  We 
do  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  hereby  strictly 
charge  and  command  all  our  subjects  whatsoever,  that  they 
do  not  presume  to  wear,  in  any  of  their  ships  or  vessels, 
our  jack,  commonly  called  the  union  jack,  nor  any  pendants, 
nor  any  such  colours  as  are  usually  borne  by  our  ships, 
without  particular  warrant  for  their  so  doing  from  us,  or 
our  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  commissioners 
for  execwting  the  office  of  high  admiral  for  the  time  bekig: 
And  we  do  also  hereby  further  command  all  our  loving 
subjects,  that,  without  such  warrant  as  aforesaid,  they  pre- 
sume not  to  wear  on  board  their  ships  or  vessels,  any  flags, 
jacks,  pendants,  or  colours,  made  in  imitation  of  or  resem- 
bling ours,  or  any  kind  of  pendent  whatsoever,  or  any  other 
ensign  than  the  ensign  described  on  the  side  or  margia 
hereof,  which  shall  be  worn  instead  of  the  ensign  before 
this  tim,e  usually  worn  in  merchant  ships;  saving,  that  for 
the  better  distinction  of  such  ships  as  shall1  have  commis- 
sions of  letters  of  marque  or  reprisals  against  the  enemy,- 
and  any  uther  ships  or  vessels  which  may  be  employed  by 
the  principal  officers  and  commissioners  of  our  navy,  the 
principal  officers  of  our  ordnance,  the  commissioners  for 
victualling  our  navy,  the  commissioners  of  our  customs 
and  excise,  and  the  commissioners  for  transportation  for 
our  service,  relating  particularly  to  those  officers,  our  royal- 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  all  such  ships  as  have  commissions 
or  letters  of  marque  or  reprisals  shall,  besides  the  colours 
or  ensign  hereby  appointed  to  be  worn  by  merchant  ships, 
Wear  a  red  jack,  with  a  union  jack,  described  in  a  cantoi* 
at  the  upper  corner  thereof,  next  the  staff;  and  that  sucb 
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ships  and  vessels  as  shall  be  employed  for  our  service  by 
the  principal  officers  and  commissioners  of  our  navy,  the 
principal  officers  of  our  ordnance,  the  commissioners  for 
victualling  our  navy,  the  commissioners  of  our  customs  and 
excise,  and  the  commissioners  for  transportation  for  our 
service,  relating  particularly  to  those  officers,  shall  wear  a 
red  jack  with  a  union  jack  in  a  canton  at  the  upper  corner 
thereof,  next  the  staff,  as  aforesaid,  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  said  jack  shall  be  described,  the  seal  used  in  such  of 
the  respective  offices  aforesaid,  by  which  the  said  ships  and 
vessels  shall  be  employed.  And  we  do  strictly  charge  and 
command,  that  none  of  our  loving  subjects  do  presume  ta 
wear  any  of  the  said  distinction  jacks,  unless  they  shall 
have  commissions  of  letters  of  marque  or  reprisals,  or  be 
employed  in  our  service  by  any  of  the  before  mentioned 
officers.  And  we  hereby  require  our  high  admiral,  and 
commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  high  admiral,  the. 
governors  of  our  forts  and  castles,  the  officers  of  our  cus- 
toms>  and  the  commanders  or  officers  of  any  of  our  ships 
for  the  time  being,  upon  their  meeting  with,  or  otherwise  ob- 
serving any  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  any  of  our  subjects, 
neglecting  to  wear  the  ensign  hereby  appointed  to  be  borne 
as  aforesaid,  or  wearing  any  flag,  jack,  pendant,  or  ensign, 
Contrary  hereunto,  whether  at  sea  or  in  port,  not  only  ta 
seize,  or  cause  to  be  forthwith  seized,  such  flag,  pendant, 
jack,  or  ensign,  worn  contrary  to  our  royal  will  and  plea- 
sure herein  expressed,  but  also  to  return  the  names  of  such 
ships  and  vessels  neglecting  to  wear  the  ensign  hereby  ap- 
pointed, or  wearing  any  flag,  pendant,  jack,  or  ensign,  con- 
trary  hereunto,  together  with  the  names  of  their  respective 
masters  or  commanders,  unto  our  high  admiral,  or  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office  of  high  admiral,  or  the. 
judge  of  our  high  court  of  admiralty  for  the  time  being,, 
to  the  end  that  all  persons  offending  may  be  duly  punished 
for  the  same.  And  we  do  hereby  command  and  enjoin 
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the  judge  or  judges  of  our  high  court  of  admiralty  for  the 
time  being,  that  they  make  strict  inquiry  concerning  all 
such  offenders  and  cause  them  to  be  duly  punished :  And 
all  vice-admirals  and  judges  of  the  vice-admiralties  are 
hereby  also  required  to  proceed  in  like  mantier  within  the 
several  ports  and  places  belonging  to  their  respective  pre- 
cincts. And  our  further  pleasure  is,  that  this  proclama- 
tion shall  take  place  according  to  the  times  hereinafter 
mentioned:  viz.  for  all  ships  in  the  Channel  or  British 
Seas,  and  in  the  North  Seas,  after  twelve  days  from  the 
date  of  these  presents,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Channel 
unto  Cape  St.  Vincent,  after  six  weeks  from  the  date  of 
these  presents;  and  beyond  the  Cape,  and  on  this  side  the 
Equinoxial  line,  as  well  in  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean  as 
elsewhere,  after  ten  weeks  from  the  date  of  these  presents ; 
and  beyond  the  Line,  ;after  the  space  of  eight  months  from 
the  date  olf  these  presents. 

Given  at  our  court  of  St.  James's,  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  in  the  forty  first 
year  of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


No.  XII. 

In  speaking  of  the  extent  of  this  Island,  Dr.  Beaufort 
observes  that  "  The  greatest  length  of  Ireland  extends 
from  north- east  to  south-west ;  and  a  line  so  drawn  between 
the  two  most  remote  points,  Fair-Head  and  Mizen-Head, 
would  cut  the  meridian  in  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and 
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Pleasure  241  Irish  miles,  which  somewhat  exceed  306  of 
English  statute  measure.  The  longest  line  that  can  be 
stretched  across  the  kingdom,  would  measure  163  Irish, 
or  207  English  miles,  from  Emlagh-Rash  in  Mayo,  to 
Cam  sore -Point,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  this  line 
Would  intersect  the  former  in  an  angle  of  7£  degrees. 
But  from  the  Stags  of  Cork  Harbour,  to  Bloody  Farland 
Point,  in  Donegal,  is  the  greatest  length  that  can  be  mea- 
sured dang  a  meridian,  and  it  will  not  exceed  185  Irish, 
or  23oi  English  miles.  If  the  breadth  be  measured  in  the 
same  wanner  nearly  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  the  true 
breadth  of  the  island  will  appear  to  be  as  follows : 

Between  Tiellen  Head,  and  Island  Magee,  98  Irish,  or 
124  English  miles. 

Between  Emlagh-Rash,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Strangforci 
Lough,  143  Irish,  or  182  English  miles. 

Between  Slime-Head  and  the  Point  of  Hoath,  137  Irish 
or  174  English  miles. 

Between  Dunmore-Head,  and  the  Greenore-Point  in 
Wexford,  136  Irish,  or  173  English  miles. 

"  But  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  kingdom  fifty  mile* 
distant  from  the  sea ;  which  will  not  appear  surprising,  when 
we  observe,  that  between  the  Bays  of  Dublin  and  Galway, 
there  are  but  86  miles,  and  no  more  than  67  between 
Pundalk  and  Ballyshannon. 

"  With  respect  to  the  superficial  Contents  of  Ireland  ; 
not  being  able  to  discover  any  documents  of  authority  in 
the  public  offices,  I  have  made  a  computation  of  it,  by 
very  carefully  measuring  the  area  of  each  county  on  my 
map,  and  after  rejecting  all  fractions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  Ireland  contains  considerably  more  than 
18/750  square  miles,  or  several  thousand  acres  above  twelve 
million  Irish  measure ;  which  is  equal  to  30,370  English 
miles,  or  19,436,000  English  acres. 
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«  Ireland  is  divided  with  respect  to  its  civil  or  political 
divisions,  Into  four  provinces,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught, 
and  Munster. 


Ulster  comprises  die  nine  Northern  Counties ;  viz. 


Baronies. 

Parishes.             Acres/ 

Armagh  containing     -     - 

-      5      - 

-    20     -      181,459 

Down                •     -     -     • 

.    -     8     - 

-     60    -      348,550 

Antrim        »     -     *     •    * 

-     8     - 

-     77     -      387,200 

Londonderry    -     -     •     - 

.     -     4     - 

-     31     -      318,500 

Donegal      -     -     -     -     • 

.     -     4     - 

-     42     -      679,550 

Tyrone        -    -     -     -    • 

.     .     4     - 

-     36     -     463,700 

Farmanagh       -     -     -    • 

.    -     8     - 

-     18     -     283,450 

Cavan          -     -     -     ~     ' 

'    -    7    - 

-     30     -      303,000 

.    -     5     - 

-     19    -      179,600 

Lough  Meaghcovers  - 

-     -     -          58,200 

1 

Leinster  comprises 

the  twelve  Eastern  Counties. 

Baronies. 

Parishes.           Acres. 

Louth  containing    -    - 

-        4     - 

-        61      -      110,750 

Meath      -•--;- 

-      12     - 

-     147     -     327,900 

Dublin     

.       6     - 

-     107     -     142,050 

Wicklow        -     -     -     - 

-        6     - 

-      58     -     311,600 

Wexford        -     -     -     - 

-       8     - 

-     142     -     342,900 

Kilkenny        -.-*•'• 

-      9    - 

-,     127     -     300.350 

-       5     - 

-       50     -     137,050 

Kildare     -     -     -     -     • 

-     10     - 

-     113    -    236,750 

Queen's  County        -     - 

-       8     - 

-       50    -     235,300 

King's  County    -     -     - 

-     11     - 

-       52     -     2S2,200 

Westmeath    -     -     -     - 

-     12     - 

02     -     231,550 

Longford    - 6    -    -      2S    - 
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Connaught  comprises  thej^re  Western  Counties. 

Baronies.  Parishes.            Acres. 

Galway  containing        -    -    -     16    -  116     -    9§9,95d 

Mayo       -    -     ^    .     „    -    .       9.  68-     790,600 

Sligo        - 6-  39-     247,150 

Leitrim    -     ^     -     .     -     -     -       5.  17.     255,950 

Roscomrnon       -     -     -     -    .       6-  36    -     346,650 

Munster  comprises  the  six  Southern  Counties; 

Cork  containing      -    -     -    -     16     -  269     -  1,048,800 

Kerry      -,.---.-       8-  83     ^      647,650 

Ciare -    -       9     ^  79.      476,200 

Limerick      ------       9     -  125     -      386,750 

Tipperary    - 10     -  186     -      554,950 

Waterford ^       7     -  74-^      262>800 

Ulster     -    -     -     -     -    -    -     53     -  332     -  3,201,200 

Leinster       -     -    -    -    -    -     97     .  992    -2,792,550 

Connaught         -     *    -    -     -     42     -  296     -  2,630,300 

Minuter       -    *    -    -    -    -    59    -  816    -  3,377,150 


12,001,200 

"  All  fractions  having  been  excluded  from  this  calcula- 
tion, it  is  very  much  under  the  full  number  of  acres  in 
li-eland." 


THE    END, 


4  Pnnted  by  Law  «,-i^uii6c/mt,  -St.  Johi's-Syuare,  Loni<. 
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